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obvious as to be appreciated at a glance; but it takes actual use, and plenty of it, to reveal the fact 
that behind its beautiful exterior is concealed an astenishing ability to resist wear not often found in 
hosiery so moderately priced as Monarch-Knit. In silk, mercerized, cotton or cashmere— black cr 
colors in a full range of sizes-—for men, women and children. On sale at the better class of steres. 


THE MONARCH KNITTING COMPANY, LIMITED, DUNNVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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SK your Motor 

Car Dealer at 
what time he comes 
nearest to losing vou 
as a satisfied customer 
and he'll tell vou it is 
when vou and he trv 
to fix a “trade-in” 
trice on vour old car. 


~-You know what your car 
will do, and what it should 
be worth — but he knows 
what he can get for it and 


that is the ANSWER. 


—YOU are the one that 
stands the loss. 40‘. to 
50'~ is the first year’s depre- 
ciation on your car. Take 
anything else you own. 10°; 
to 15° is “charged off” the 
first year and is the basis for 
depreciation after that. 


Mention Maclean's Magazine—It will identify you. 


—This is most unjust, espe- 
cially when analysis of con- 
ditions shows that 70‘¢ of all 
“traded-in” cars are as good 
mechanically as the day they 
were purchased, 

—attach a Smith Form-a- 
Truck to your car. 

—make a truck out of it. 
——put it to work in your 
business. 

—imake it earn $5 to $7 per 
day. 

—it will easily do the work 
of three teams. 

—Vrite us about your car, 
we will give YOU some in- 
teresting facts and figures. 


GRACE MOTORS, LTD., 


120 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Distributors in Canada 


Prices in Canada 
1 Ton Standard $515 
1 Ton Universal 625 
2 Ton Universal 725 
F.0.B. Toronto 


Smith Motor Truck Corporation 


CHICAGO 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC By MOTOR TRUCK 


Canada Must Prepare For It 


EK are on the verge of a wonderful _As we in Canada improve our traffic facilities 
development of motor-truck traffic. using motor trucks more and more for freighting 
In the United States the congestion of the we will find (as the United States highway builders 


have found) that Concrete alone meets the require- 
railroads has given great impetus to the ments of the modern trade arteries 
use of motor trucks for carrying merchan- ; ; 
dise. Runs between cities 50 to 100 miles Let us have the foresight to provide the type of 
currence in the road that will permit us to adopt high way freight 
apart are now of daily occurrence in € systems. Let us profit by the experience of our 
Eastern States. neighbors to the south of us. Let us build all our 
. ; roads henceforth of Concrete. 
These heavily-laden trucks test a road severely 
—the average road cannot stand the strain. It is 
found, however, that Concrete roads have both the 
needed resistance to traffic wear and the weicht- have all the advantages: no mud, ruts, holes or dust 
carrying capacity to meet these new demands of Easy to haul on, easy to ride on. Durable, economieal, 
highway traffic — always ready for use. 


Highways of Concrete 


The Chairman of the Maryland Highway Com- In order to be certain of satisfaction in whatever 
mission is reported as having said:— _ i Concrete work is undertaken, be sure to specify that 
it be made with “Canada” Cement—always uniform, 

“In order to meet the truck problem we will be always dependable, always obtainable from more 
compelled ultimately to rebuild macadam roads than 2,000 dealers; in nearly every city, town and 
with Concrete—Concrete is the only road that will village in Canada. If you cannot locate a convenient 


stand up under heavy traffic.” dealer, write our nearest Sales Office. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 25 Herald Building, MONTREAL 


Sales Offices: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary 


" 
CANADA CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 


A Section of the Tovonto-Hamilton Highway 
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Read This! 
Private Peat, the Car 
dian soldier-author, 
has become almost an 


international figure, w 
contribute articles 
forthcoming issues of 


MacLean’s. He has som 
remarkable stories t 
tell 


If the necessary ! 
rangements can be mad: 
with the military auth 
orities, Robert W Ser- 
vice, the famous Cana 


dian poet and nove 

Wil ue to the Canadiar 
front as Special Corres- 
pondent for MacLean’ 


and send an artic 

each month telling of the 
achievements of tn« 
rorce of tr Don on 


Next month Professor 
Kennedy of Toronto Ur 
versity deals with the 
problem of Canada’s 
place in the Empire afte: 
the war in a new and 
striking way. He offers 
a solution that is dis 
tinetly new 


. . 


Next month will be in 
troduced to you a new 
character in tiction, 
“Lennix Ballister.” 
is a diplomat and his 
suave art is all the 
greater for the reason 
that he has a dusky skir 
The author is Archie ?P 
McKishnie. 


A great many of tI 
contributors to 
Lean’s are either at the 
front, are on their way or 
have seen service, among 
the number Robert W 
Service, George Pearson, 
Alan Sullivan, Arthur 
Beverley Baxter, Victor 
Leese, John R. Margeri- 
son, H. W. Cooper and 
John Evans. 
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Will You Be 
Friends With 
Jim Ten Years 
From Now ? 


If you have been 
friends for ten years, 
you will be friends for 
the rest of your lives, 
won't you? 


Why? Because you 
know each other 
through and through. 


That’s why in The Royal 
Typewriter you buy to- 
day we have built your 
friendship ten years 
from now. 


Not a mere sentiment— 
a sound bit of business. 


But it has its advantages 
for you. 


Royal Typewriter Company 


Incorporated 


Royal Typewriter Building 


Main Office 
364-366 Broadway - New York 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 


FIELD, LOVE & HOUSE, 
41 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Ontario. 


LIBRAIRIE BEAUCHEMIN, LTD., 


79 St. James St., Montreal, Canada. 


MODERN OFFICE APPLIANCES CO., 
251 Notre Dame Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


QUEBEC TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
82 Mountain Hill, Quebec, Canada. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER AGENCY 
312 Pender St. W., Vancouver, B.C. 
SUPPLIES COMPANY OF CANADA, 

LT 


65 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Busines 


Commerce Finance Investments 


4 4 


Insurance 


Changes at Ottawa Have Become 
Necessary 


prevail in Canada after the war it is 

clear that certain changes 
made at Ottawa. The changes needed are 
both in policy and in personnel. The 
necessity has been long felt by the far- 
sighted but certain developments within 
the last few weeks have accentuated the 
need to such an extent that frank discus- 
sion of the situation is now advisable. 

The situation with regard to the future 
is this: Canada can hope to comfortably 
weather the storm that will come as soon 
as the hectic war time prosperity is over 
only if the Government at Ottawa pro- 
vides the right kind of leadership. The 
world, impoverished by the drain of war, 
will see dark days during the period of 
reconstruction but there is a chance that 
we in Canada will escape the full brunt of 
the hard times by reason of our posses- 
sion of raw materials and our ability to 
produce a surplus of food supplies. With 
their stores of food and raw materials 
practically depleted, the nations of Europe 
will have to buy and necessarily they will 
come to the markets on this side of the 
Atlantic. Also in France, Italy and 
Belgium they will have to rebuild and 
wipe off the ravages of warfare. This 
will mean a need for steel, for metals of 
all kinds, for building materials; and 
again America will benefit. But the point 
is this, that, if Canada is to get her share 
of this reconstruction business—a_ suffi- 
cient share to keep business moving here 
at normal—the Government must take the 
matter in hand and act as a national 
salesmanager. 

The Government at Ottawa is not tak- 
ing any practical steps to handle this 
tremendously vital national problem. 
It would seem that the ministers are too 
immersed in the tasks of war waging, 
or too wedded to the old idea of depart- 
mental inactivity in regard to trade and 
commerce, to take up this problem in a 
farsighted, business-like way. It is known 
in business circles, at any rate to those 
who watch events closely, and who know 
what is transpiring, that the French 
Government has agents in New York 
whose chief concern seems to be the mak- 
ing of arrangements for steel and iron 
and building supplies to be used in re- 
building the devastated portion of their 
country after hostilities cease. This can- 
not be construed as a hint that the French 
Government is expecting an early peace. 
The contrary is the truth. It is simply 
an indication that the French Govern- 
ment is sufficiently wideawake to see the 
necessity of getting an early start on a 
tremendous task that must be undertaken 
sooner or later. The story runs that a 
member of the cabinet at Ottawa was 
advised to place a Canadian Government 
official in New York with the object of 


IT: PROSPERITY in any degree is to 


must be 
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keeping in touch with these after-war 
developments and of getting a share for 
Canada; and that he replied to the effect 
that “if the French Government wanted 
to place advance orders for supplies 

Canada, they would come to Canada about 


il. 


A FEW weeks 


financiers visi 


certain Amer 
ted Ottawa on a most 


ayo 


important mission They wanted per 
mission to establish shipyards in this 
country to build ships for the Frenct 
register. It was guaranteed that th: 


value of the orders which would be place 
at the new yards would run to a total of 
$80,000,000. It was further guarante: 
that arrangements would be made not t 


draw skilled help from the shipyards 
already established in Canada and that 
there would be no disturbance of labor 


conditions in this country. 
tion was rejected. 


The propos 


It is not intended to criticize the actior 
of the cabinet in turning down this 
magnificent opportunity. There were 


reasons which, in the minds of the mir 
isters at least, rendered the decision in 
perative. It is deemed desirable at a time 
when the man power of the country is 
being drained for war purposes to build 
ships only for the Canadian and British 
registers. The same proposition had beer 
refused by the American Government be- 
cause there it is deemed necessary that the 
labor of American hands at this world 
crisis should be engaged only on _ the 
building of ships to fly the flag of Uncle 
Sam. 

The real reason for not accepting the 
proposition, however, was the scarcity of 
labor in Canada. It was feared that so 
enormous an undertaking would inevit- 
ably draw upon the man-power of the 
country. This, after all, is not an objec- 
tion that could not be overcome if the 
country—the man-power and woman- 
power of Canada—-were properly organ- 
ized by the Labor Department. There are 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, of 
women who could be drafted into some 
form of service, thereby releasing men for 
productive work on the farms, in the ship 
yards and in the munition factories. 
What is more, the women of the country 
are willing and anxious to do what they 
can and are waiting only for the oppor- 
tunity to be created for them. This would 
seem to have been a special opportunity. 

The incident is quoted, however, because 
it demonstrated the tremendous oppor- 
tunities that are coming up and that are 
certain to arise during that period of 
scarcity and turmoil, when the civilized 
world begins to remake itself back for 
peace purposes. If we are awake—if we 
grasp the opportunities as they come 
within our vision—perhaps the period 
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of reconstruction will be one of activity 


for Canada! It seems certain that, if | 


properly captained and directed, the 
manufacturers of Canada will be able to 
find in foreign markets enough business 
to counterbalance the dullness that un- 
questionably will for a time characterize 
the market at home. But they will re- 
quire leadership. 

The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce has never been a real factor in the 
promotion of Canadian trade at home or 
abroad. It has proceeded along the old 
accepted lines, issuing bulletins, appoint- 
ing consuls, spending money. The time 
has come when the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce must be in every sense of the 
word the sales manager of Canada. He 
must not be the kind of sales manager who 
polishes a chair in his office but the kind 
who is out hustling for business, digging 
up new prospects, spreading the glad tid- 
nes of Canada’s potentialities, Canada’s 
efficiency in all the markets of the world! 
This is the change that is needed—a 
change beth of policy and of personnel. 

At present Sir George Foster is filling 
the post of Minister of Trade and Com- 
mree and unquestionably he is a valuable 
member of the cabinet. His long experi- 
ence as a parliamentarian is an asset that 
the Government can utilize. But it is 
equally clear that Sir George is sadly 
misplaced. An orator is filling a post 
that requires ordef taker. A 
parliamentarian is essaying a task that 
should be turned over to an aggressive 
business man. By all means Sir George 
Foster should be in the cabinet but equally 
by all means he should be given a post 
more fitted to his capacities. To permit 
him to hold the portfolio of Trade and 
Commerce any longer in view of what is 
before us would be a terrible mistake. At 
time of writing there is a rumor current 
at Ottawa that Hon. Martin Burrell is to 
drop out of the cabinet and that Sir 
George will be moved over to take his 
place as Secretary of State. If true it 
is the best of news. Sir George’s trans- 
lation will leave an opening for the in- 
stallation in that all important job of the 
kind of man that is needed—a real busi- 
ness man, a sure enough, eight-cylinder 
business builder and sales manager. But 
the story goes that Sir George is not at 
ali anxious to move. 


may seem to readers an unusual 
use to devote this space to, inasmuch 
as it has always been used to summarize 
the business outlook. Asa matter of fact, 
however, the need for a reorganization of 
the policy of the department of Trade and 
Commerce is the most important factor 
in the business outlook at the present 
moment. Canada is prosperous to-day 
and will continue to be busy and prosper- 
ous as long as the war lasts. Certain 
factors, such as the scarcity of materials 
and the labor stringency, may create 
trouble in some branches of industry; but 
business as a whole must continue, will 
continue, brisk as long as the belligerent 
countries spend lavishly for war purposes. 
This condition is fixed and not even the 
complete abolition of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce would have any 
effect on it. 

When business men think of the outlook, 
therefore, they cast far ahead, to the day 
when peace is declared. What is the out- 
look beyond? It is uncertain, menacing 
but clearly not hopeless. It all comes back 
to the question of proper leadership and a 
new policy at Ottawa. The opportunity 
is there. Are we going to miss it? 
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Foster Good Health cy 
Win Good Will t 


in 
Office, Store and Home 
Everybody appreci- 
ae ate pure, cold drinks. ‘ 
Guests, customers, 


employees —everyone 
of them will thank 
you for your thought- 
fulness if you instal! 


A 
“Perfection” 


which keeps water or any 
other beverage free from 
all impurities and gives 
you constant access to a 
clear, cold, refresh ng, 
healthful drink. 

The “Perfection” 
is Made in sing 


and triple bottle 


(ooier 


] s so constructed that 
no ce car reacn or 
mingle with the drinking 


water or peverages. 

a Write for bookiet showing 
A.different styles of coolers 
“Sand prices of each. 


Perfection Cooler Co., Limited 
21 Alice Street, TORONTO, ONT. 


Triumph 
Organization 


By A. Travers-Borgstroem 


State Control of Banking—State Control of Insurance. 


How will the nations meet their financial burdens after the 
War? 
: How will they raise money for their enormous interest charges? 
Arthur Travers-Borgstroem shows how the world must cope 
with the economic problems of After-the-War. 
A clear and convincing presentation of the failure of the old 
theories concerning the relations of the individual and the 
State. 
A book that every thoughtful citizen should read and ponder 
over. 


At all Booksellers—or Postpaid for 


3 (0: and this 7 Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
‘~ 25-27 Melinda St., Toronto, Ont. 
coupon aa Enclosed please find Thirty Cents, for 


| which please send me by mail, post- 
| paid, a copy of your book, “The 


J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 


Triumph of Organization.” 


Publishers of 7 
‘*Everyman’s’’ and ‘‘Wayfarers”’ | Street and Number......... 
25-27 Melinda St. : 


Toronto | Prov. 
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As an investment we recommend 


CANADA'S 
VICTORY 
BONDS 


At 98 7, and Interest 


5-year Bonds due Ist Dec., 1922 
yielding 5.76%. 

10-year Bonds due Ist Dec., 1927, 
yielding 5.64%. 

20-year Bonds due Ist Dec., 193 
yielding 5.59%. 

Free from Federal Income Taxes 

The most suitable 
Canada for 


security in 
investment. 
Your orders will be appreciated 


Booklet and full informa- 
tion gladly sent on request. 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


UNION BANK BUILDING, TORONTO 


Transportation Building - Montreal 
74 Broadway - - - New York 
Investmert Established 
Securities 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


Playing the Game 


It is clearly the duty of every responsible 
per r t ake reasonable measures to 
protect his property—-to guard his valuabies 
again these serious fire losses which can 
30 easily be prevented. 

Victory Bonds, Insurance Policie Notes, 
Accou Deeds, all valuable boo and 
pat will be protected from fire if you 
have a Goldie & McCulloch Safe There 
i i style and size for every requirement. 


Vault Doors to Order 


Send for our Catalogue M32, and a copy 
of our Booklet, “Profitable Experience.” 
It is FREE! 


Goldie 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Oiice and Works—Galt, Ont., 
Toronto Office 
1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 
Western Branch Office 
2418 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


Head Can, 
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The Investment Situation 


By H. H. BLACK, Montreal editor of The Financial Post. 


This is the idea 


of investment that MacLe 


AN’S MAGAZINE desires to present 


That 


men and women should save carefully, putting the money in the b should carru 
endowment and life insurance; should make a u ll, naming some good trust caempa / 
as erecutor, When these matters have been take ca of, the rplus come she 

be invested in good Government ar d munic pal honds To these might he added 
good real estate mortgages, but the average man ¢ ynan who is not in close t ‘ 

with values would be urwise to put money into mortgages at the present time 
except indirectly through nvestment i some of the good loan companies’ shares 
Yen and women, and particularly young men, whose come ! above the average 
tho are not dependent upon a sure neon from their investments and who are 
willing to take risks to secure a larger return on their money, may buy shares it 
financial and industrial COMPANIES MaAcLEAN’S MAGAZINE does ot care to advise 
eaders on any particular securities, hut with the aid of the editor of “The Financial 
Pr ost” will gladly give re gular subscribers opinior s on new flotations THE EDITORS 


HOSE who damn Wall Street for 

the shearing of the lambs might 

well turn their eyes to it as a war 
exercise at least. Since last month’s 
review a third offensive has been launched, 
and a powerful London paper, which has 
established an unchallenged leadership 
among the dailies of the world for its al- 
most uncanny powers of turning the 
x-ray upon the weak spots in the conduct 
of the war, gave warning that the British 
army might be forced to give up the 
Channel ports. Yet Wall Street, with its 
own uncanny power of sizing up the sit- 
uation, refused to budge from its calm 
confidence. For a few hours only one day 
the market wavered, when a speculation, 
throwing some hundreds of thousands of 
securities into the market, started a gen- 
eral downward movement, after a strong 
opening, but that inner circle that makes 
itself the hub of the New York Exchange 
rallied to its support, accepted every- 
thine that offered for sale, and stemmed 
the sudden tide. For the timorous and 
anxious these days, Wall Street may well 
provide an inspiring stimulant to confi- 
dence. The stock market, as a prominent 
New York firm writes, “throughout the 
whole period of anxiety which has pre- 
vailed everywhere from the time the 
German masses were first hurled against 
the British lines, and all through the 
critical period since, has displayed the 
most remarkable attitude of resistance to 
depression, and calm and determined 
stability.” 


N Canada the situation while following 

New York’s lead, as before, in a broad 
sense, exhibits some peculiar differences. 
The two are alike in holding firm; there 
has been no slump since the great offen- 
sive of the enemy opened, nor the 
shadow of one. But lig 


even 
Canadian exchange 
has shown no evidences of a broad, gen- 
eral movement, a sympathetic interlink- 
ing of the main securities, up or down, 
simultaneously. The market as a whole 
has been characterized by a sluggish 
inertia that at times extended to the whole 
list. When the New York ticker was 
grinding out records of sales in the hun- 
dreds of thousands the Canadian ticker 
made a few spasmodic “ticks,” and was 
silent. 

Indeed for the past month particularly, 
the movement in Canada has been one of 
“specialties.” One day a stock that had 
not been heard of for months made a 
lonely spurt up ten points, just because 
a New York order of under 1,000 shares 
was to be filled. Another carried its 
movement on the brighter chances for 
deferred dividends being met. Ona third 
day five paper stocks monopolized the 
market, as a sort of epidemic. The stock 
that has no special inducement to offer 
stands dormant: there is no resiliency to 
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the market as a whole; it refuses, fortur 
ately, to go in a negative direction, 
disdains equally a positive turn. 

This lack of spontaneity implies that 
the public are not in the market at 
ent, and they are not likely to 
until a definite impetus is 
through a positive turn for the Allies in 
the European struggle. Meanwhile the 
market offers the investor many an op 
portunity at present prices, backed by 
strong intrinsic values, that are not like 
ly to continue long when 
victory in war begins to be justi 
palpable results. 


Big Advances in Stock 


an analysis of the month's 
th Canad: 


movements anadiat ex 
modified by the tend 

activity rather than 
upward step, it must be 


but 


pres 
come I 


provided 


contidence 


fled 


changes must be 
ency to individual 
an all-embracing 


remembered that a very little encourage 
ment is all that is needed to start such % 
movement. This in itself indicates a 
strong confidence, even if a fairly large 
percentage of the buying is speculative, 
and indicates also a feeling that invest 
ments earning &, 9, 10 and 


cent. to-day cannot be 
for long as they are. 
During the past month, 


securities dealt 


n, out of 54 
in to any , 20 show 
advances; 7 remained unchanged, and 7 
others are lower. The previous month 
the record showed 20 with an increase, 
® unchanged and 10 lower. 

In the preponderance of points gained 
the past month stands out even 
markedly; the 20 gained in the 
aggregate 135 points, or an 
6 2.3 each, as compared with 57 


StOCKS 1e 
average of 
points, 


or less than 3 each for the month before; 
while the seven stocks declined only 11 
points as compared with over 19 before, 
leaving a net gain of 122 points on the 


market for the month, compared with 37 
for the previous month. 
Which should provide a 


tonic for despondency. 


rood 


pretty 


Strenethening “Preferred” 
es those who look upon “preferred” 

stocks as the only rational field for the 
investor, would appear to be a 
strengthening influence at work. I was 
talking the other day to the president of 
a company that has preferred and com 
mon stock outstanding to the extent of 
many millions. He himself is a heavy 
holder of both. “It is my aim,” he re- 
marked, “to accumulate and hold as a 
reserve suflicient to guarantee three years’ 
dividend payments to our preferred 


there 


shareholders; our common stock must be 
or less as a speculation, 
with 


regarded more 
and I am 
that.” 
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The director of another company, the 
most outstanding probably in its class 
for the surpluses it is piling up and the 
strength of its liquid assets, was asked by 
a friend his opinion as to the comparative 
values of the preferred and the common. 
“IT never advise anyone to buy common; 
our preferred I consider the best invest 
ment on the market.” 

And yet the common was paying a 
handsome return. In the long run, how- 
ever, this protective policy for the pre 
ferred holders will work out to the best 
advantage also of those who carry the 
common. stock. 


learnings and War Taxes 
pews equanimity with which the busi 

ness taxes of the new Budget have 
been generally received is a cause for 
renewed confidence. Last vear and the 
year before, apart from a certain demon 
stration for form’s sake, there undoubted 
'y Was aroused a strong apprehension 
imong business men that the heavy taxa 
tion would cut away some of their neces 
sary props. Much of this was removed 
by a wise discretion on the part of the 
Taxing Commission at Ottawa. Then it 
was learned, in the working out, that this 
new taxation, as ultimately happens in 
Most cases, could be PD assed on to the 
onsumer,” and that little need be “ab- 
sorbed” by the maker of goods. More- 
ver, this new external element served to 
mpress the need for cautious handling 
of their resources, lest other unforeseen 
femands should dissipate them further: 
so the building up by Depreciation and 
Reserve accounts was stimulated and the 
company’s statement was all the stronger 
Familiarity with this form of taxation, 
too, has been a faction in the friendly 
receptior accorded it: so, too, has been 
the continuance of prosperity among a 
majority of the manufacturing and con 
mereial houses, and credit must be 
ascribed to the deeper realization of the 


need for whole-hearted « operation for 


t 

On the whole the investor need not 
worry over the injurious effects of the 
business protits taxation upor 
he 1918 showings of Canadian indus- 


Income or 


ries. For all we can see at present, the 
iverage this year in earnings and profits 
should stand up well against the high 


mark of 1917. 


\nxiety Over Seed Liens 
\ THILE in the main the government has 

not yielded to extreme pressure to 
place an unduly heavy burden on Can- 
adian industry, and probably the only 
notorious case of individual discrimina 
tion has been the singling out of the 
C.P.R. for $7,000,000 gratuity, Wes 


. } . ] } 
tern legisiation is introducing a rathe 


disquieting element. In its “seed, grain’ 
or “fodder” liens which are taken by t) 
Dominion Government as security for 


cash advances to the farmers in the West, 
it has been enacted that these shall take 
precedence over mortgages alrea idy held 
against the property. In other words, the 
vovernment has destroyed the “First 
Marienes” position which it itself had 
guaranteed to the trust and loan and 
mortgage corporations. These, on their 
part, had sold debentures in England and 
France on the strength of first mortgage 
securities, and lo! the government by its 
seed liens has repudiated the contract 
with these companies, and the English and 
Irench investors. The situation is caus- 
ing anxiety to Canadian, English and 
French companies that have been depen- 
dent in the past for mortgage money on 
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= WE ACT AS AGENTS FOR = 
INDIVIDUAL EXECUTORS = 
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frequently find they have not the time or the = 
experience necessary to properly administer the = 
Trust. We act as agent for such Executors, : 
managing the estate, ‘investing the funds, col- 3 


remitting it to the 
beneficiaries, and keeping and rendering proper 
and systematic accounts. 
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THE AA LEVER 


Fi SELF FILLING 


OUNTAIN PE 


Is the most recent develop- 
ment of the well-known 


“ALA.” 
Fountain Pen 


The lever is a simple, effec- 
tive, convenient, filling de 
vice which enable ‘Ss you to 
easily and neatly fillthis pen 
from any ink bottle or ink 
well 


oe 
a. &. Pens are fully guar- 

anteed and render longandcon- 

tinualiy satisfactory service. 


Ask your nearest dealer to show 
you the *'A.A."* line. 
MODERN PEN COMPANY 
170 Broadway, New York City 
Canadian Representative 


A. R. MacDOUGALL & CO., LTD., 
168-474 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


If you want | 


CANADIAN. 7 


wi SEND 25* FOR 
yy FIVE SAMPLES 


aT CANE & SONS Newmarket. Can 


A pencil that almost 
writes alone 


Put the point on the paper 
and think. Before you re- 
alize it, your Ildorado will 
be gliding along in perfect 
time with vour thoughts. 


NORAD 
LDo 


is so smooth that it makes work 
wer, qi uicker. ‘| he strony leads 
save frequent resharpening. 

‘There is among the 17 true 
devrees, an Eldorado best suited 
to vour work. Send us 16 cents 
in stamps tor full-length samples 
worth double the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Dept. 67-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Representatives: 


A. R. MacDOUGALL & CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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PENCILS 


\FTER you try them 
once you'll use only 
VENUS Pencils. They're 
perfect! 
17 black degrees. Try VENUS 
3B if you like a medium soft 
degree. 
American Lead Pencil Co., 
240 Fifth Ave., N.Y., and 
Clapton, London, Eng. 
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Made in Canada 
bya 
for 
Canadians 


Protect with“‘Yale”’ 
Canadian Made 


| 
} 

When you go to buy a night \| 

latch, or padlock or builders’ | 

hardware for security and pro- 

tection, or a door closer for com- 

fort and health—you can be 

sure of a Canadian product—a 

Yale product by seeing that 

trade-mark “Yale” | 


on it. See it. Y » 
rls 


Canadian Yale & é | 


Towne Ltd. 


St. Catharines, Ont. 


The 
Problem of 
Pure 
Drinking 
Water is 
Solved 

by “PURO” 


There is no 


Yale products for sale by 
hardware dealers 


water problem 
in the Stores, 
Offices, Factor- 
ies and institu- 
tions which 
have installed “‘Puro’’ Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains. 

The ‘Puro’ gives a better water supply and 
cuts water bills to 

They are simple in operation; cannot get out 
of order. The first cost is low, and the upkeep 
is nomhing. 


Write for “PURO” facts and figures 
that mean something in health, 
time and money. 


Manufactured exclusively in'Canada by 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
For literature and Full Information address Dept. M. M. 
151 University Avenue, . Toronto, Canada 


Hotel St. Charles 


With its new absolutely fire- 
proof addition. Entire block 
on Ocean front. The Final 
Expression in hotel appoint- 
ment, service and comfort. 
Always open. Illustrated 
literature. 


NEWLIN HAINES CO. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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investors in Europe, and they fear that 
this money will be withheld in part, in 
future, when the value of the security 
offered is thus deliberately cut down. 


Fixed Price for Victory Bonds 
i lees value of Victory bonds for invest- 
ment purposes has been touched on 
frequently: this value will tend to in- 
crease year by year as current interest 
rates tend to decline. Recent attempts 
to trick investors into disposing of these 
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Victory bonds below their market 

call for a word of warning. There is 
assured selling price for all these bo: 
5,10, and 20-year denominations, at $077. 
for each bond of $100, or a fraction 
multiple thereof. No bond need be 
should be sold for less. The buying pric: 
is $9874 and accrued interest, the $1 dif 
ference simply being the commissio: 
charged by bond dealer or broker fi 
selling. A purchase at 98% gives 
buyer the exact terms offered in th: 


original campaign 


The Birth of the Truck Age 


fies war has seen the evolution of 
the airplane from an_ experiment 
of suicidal possibilities into a_ super- 
fine, highly perfected certainty. It has 
brought almost an equal degree of change 
end improvement in other directions. 
Consider the motor truck. 

Everyone knows the tremendously im- 
portant part that the motor truck plays 
in the war. All roads back of the battle 
lines are literally black with trucks, mov- 
ing up in lines that are miles long with 
ammunition, guns, and food. The motor 
transport has revolutionized warfare. 

The part that the truck plays in the 
war has spread to the peace lines. To-day 
the truck is fighting the battle of the 
Allies on the white glare roads of Cali- 
fornia and on the highways of New Eng- 
land. It is carrying to the seaboards the 
freight that the overtaxed railroads can- 
not draw. It is making another link 
between the factory and the gun, it has 
made possible a further speeding up of 
war effort. 

In fact, this matter of transporting 
freight by motor truck is a most stupen- 
dous thing. It is not purely a war 
measure. Looking beyond the battlefield 
and the peace conference, men with vision 
glimpse a future with the roads covered 
with heavily-laden trucks, carrying the 
goods of peace. Perhaps the directors of 
railroads feel a tinge of apprehension 
when they think of what all this may 
mean—trucks calling at the factory and 
proceeding with loads by the most direct 
roads to the points of delivery. Does it 
mean a complete reorganization in the 
methods of freight distribution? Are the 
possibilities as boundless as they seem at 
the present? 

It is a fascinating possibility. It is not 
possible to assert just when and where 
the idea first had birth but it has been 
torced into active use by the exigencies of 
war. Long before Uncle Sam peeled off 
his coat and plunged into the melee the 
railroads of the United States were feel- 
ing the strain and the traffic to the 
Atlantic seaboard had attained the pro- 
portions of a serious congestion. When 
the United States declared war the situ- 
ation became intensified. It is not neces- 
sary to lay stress on the facts of the 
case—they are too well known. It is suffi- 
cient to say that very shortly the manu- 
facturer found himself in a_ serious 
quandary; he was deluged with orders but 
he could not get his goods moved. The 
railroads were too busy to give him other 
than an irregular and slow service. 
Shipments started from the factory and 
reached their destination after periods of 
delay that sometimes ran into months. It 
was an intolerable situation. 

To-day a certain very large concern 
which manufactures tires has_ estab- 
i lished a special driveway from a point not 


far east of the Mississippi right to Bosto: 
Al! day long heavy motor trucks, loaded t 
the capacity point with tires for Europe, 
eat up the miles along this route. The 
result is that the tires get to the seaboa 
in record time and a valuable war servics 
is rendered. This is but one instance. A 
over the country the motor truck is being 
used to move freight. And at that the 
idea is in its infancy. It will be developed 
rapidly; it must be developed, for the 
freight problem is going to become stead 
ily worse as the burden of war traffi 
grows heavier. Unless the manufa 
turers can transfer a large share of thei: 
shipments to the motor truck the day « 
come, and when their goods w 
collect dust in freight sheds or even in the 
factory shipping rooms. The U.S. Gov 
ernment has drawn up a priority list and 
the industries which are directly esse: 
tial to the waging of war are given pre 
cedence. As the transportation problem 
becomes more serious these essential i 
dustries will get the right of way and the 
manufacturer who is far down on the list 
—well, he will turn to the motor truck. 

An interesting development along this 
line is the delivery of new motor cars by 
truck. The automobile manufacturers 
discovered that they absolutely could not 
depend on the railroads to make de- 
liveries for them. People who had 
ordered cars this spring—they numbered 
up in the hundreds of thousands—would 
have whistled for them if the makers had 
tried to ship by freight. The plan of 
sending by motor truck was decided upon 
and the new cars were moved that way. 
Practically every car that went out of 
Detroit this spring did so on a motor 
truck, neatly covered to prevent damage 
to the finish and well protected against 
the elements. Cars were sent by truck 
right across the continent as far as 
California. It was a most unusual sight, 
thousands of trucks moving out of De- 
troit every day during the rush season, 
which still continues, by the way. 

This new method was found to have 
many advantages. It was quicker. It 
was less expensive. It insured the ar- 
rival of the new car in perfect condition. 
Perhaps it has come to stay. 


soon, 


Certainly this new system of things 
makes one pause and think. What is the 
probable future of the motor truck in 
relation to freight? It would seem that 
in the future a great share of freight. 
certainly on short hauls, will be handled 
by the new system. Under the stimulus 
of the new use, the evolution of the truck 
is moving ahead with the seven-league 
shoes of invention. Trucks now carry 
tremendous loads and drag trailers of 
equal capacity. They run smoothly and 
surely. They have become more powerful, 
more sure, more useful. Perhaps we are 
on the verge of a truck age! 
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The 


HE dainty woman who 

knows Bluesjay never 
She never 
pares it, never pads it. Those 
are makeshift methods which 
must always be continued. 


keeps a corn 


She never uses old time 
treatments, which are harsh 
and mussy. 

To her a corn is more than 
paintul. It is needless and un- 
sightly. It indicates neglect. 


It is just as offensive as a 


BAUER & BLACK, Limited 


Stops Pain 
Instantly 


At Druggists—Large Packages 25c 
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Dainty Woman’s Way 


grease spot on a gown. And 
as easily removed. 


Women who know Blue- 
jay millions of them — end 
every corn in this way: 


They apply a Blu e-jay 
plaster, which is small and 
snug. After that the corn will 
never pain. 


For two days they forget it. 
Then the corn will disappear, 
Some old, tough corns need a 
second application, but not 
often. 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


A » 


Chicago, Toronto, New York. 


Small Packages Discontinued 


4 : 


Blue-jay is scientific. A 
noted chemist invented it. Its 
makers are world-famous for 
B & B surgical dressings. 


It is quick and gentle. 
dainty, convenient and sure. 
Millions now employ it. 


Please prove it out, and 
now. What it does to present 
corns it will do to future corns 
You will never let corns spoil 
another hour when you find 
this out. 


For your own sake act to 
night. 


Ends Corns 
Completely 
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Watch for this Card in Your 
Grocer’s and Butcher’s Windows 


H. A. Brand Oleomargarine is wholesome and inviting—a fine food of rare qual- 
ity. That is why grocers and butchers are selling it with enthusiasm. They know 
it is good—and they are glad to help you to save money. 


Every housewife has the right to know all about H. A. Brand Oleomargarine. 


H.A. Brand Oleomargarine is made in a sunny, Creamery Butter—A goodly proportion to give 
snow-white creamery, of these essential food fats “HLA.” Brand its inviting yellow color and rich 
of our every-day diet: butter flavor. 


Milk—Fresh every morning from best dairy 
districts. Pasteurized upon its arrival. It is a wholesome, nutritious and economical 
spread for bread. It is excellent, too, for cooking 
for vegetables, soups and sauces. It makes 
light cakes and flaky pastry. Used with war flour 
it gives all baked things a delicious flavor—equal 


Oleo Oil—Clear golden color—pressed from the 
inest caul and kidney fat of Government In- 
spected beef. 


Neutral—Snow-white from choicest leaf fat. to that obtained from choice grades of butter. It 
Vegetable Oils—Fine-flavored, of salad oil costs at least one-third less than Creamery 
quality. Butter. 


Buy a pound to-day and try it 


THe Harris ABATTOIR GOMPANY. LIMITED. 
TORONTO CANADA 
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That Mysterious Long 
Range Gun 


It Could Easily Pe Duplicated, Say 
rts, 


ictivities of the German long range 

un that is bombardir Paris has createc 

n incalculable amount « rest There is 

. thing of mystet bou in t 
ce over sever spre ng 

death in the heart of P But scier t 
rv ext hat there is 1 

rr rkat ibou ny of the he e! 

nt nat build su I 

rea he Allies d k d them t the 
enom rs ik and can oniy i 
butcher non-combatants The S tit 


lmerican deseribes the construction of 


gun follows 

So far as the gun is concerned, the distance 

vhich a shell of given caliber and weight 

n be thrown depends on the velocity with 
which i ives the muzzle of the gur and 
the muzzie velocity depends upon the size of 
he y der rge, the mean pressure the 
powder guses upon the base of the shell, and 
the t during which this pressure is exerted: 
whic ist condition depends on the length of 
the har 

So that when the German or Austriar 
iY rist, or whoever it was, had decided to 
us i 914-inch shell, he had to do was to 
tr powde r, and then des gna 
gun with an chambe) 

nda sufficien suffi 
ciently high m it rv the she 
to Paris, a distance of over 70 miles 

The construction of the gun would not 
present any specia ilty, except that the 
great length and of the barrel would 
CAUSE t to sag o it th mu ‘ rs 

reve thi he gun has either been stiffened 
by a ver l s, or (and this is more likels 
t is mounted for its full length upon the slon- 
ng face of a conerete base, inclined at 42 
degree he angle of elevation which gi 
he rea es range In this case the gun 
“an neither be elevated nor traversed—and, 
lly. the sh ould fall. practical} 
n th n t i iccording to d 
patch s exactly what is happening—the 
disper mn of th shots being due to var gy 
atmospheric conditions, and not to intelligent 
aiming of the gun. 

It is an odd coincidence that, two weeks be- 
fore this gun made its appearance, we should 
have drawn attention in the Scientific Ames 
can to the fact that, 20 years ago, a wire- 
yound gur \ designed, whose maximum 
range, a by Colonel Ingalls, our 
greitest ba tic, was about fifty 
miies Now, th Was only 5 


38 feet in length, and its powd 

though larger than usual was not 

large powder pressure was 1 1A 

s allows our Army and Navy guns. Th 

heat of the powder rases, due to the } ot 
pre re necessary to secure 4,000 foot- 
seconds veloc ty Was so great, that the rifling 
would have been burned out of the gun in a 


very few rounds. In firing tests of a previous 
5-inch gun of the Brown type, the powder 
charge was increased until a muzzle velocity 
of 3,850 feet per second was secured; so that 
there ] 


is little doubt that, with the 10-inch 
gun it would have been possible, had it been 
put in the extreme test, to secure the calcu- 


lated maximum muzzle velocity of 4,000 feet 
per second. 

Judged as a problem of construction, we do 
not hesitate to say that a wire-wound gun 
could be built that would throw a 914-inch 
shell for a distance of 70 miles or more. In 
the case of the 15-caliber Brown, wire-bound 
gun it would have been sufficient to enlarge 
the powder chamber, increase the number of 
wire windings: lengthen the gun from 45 to, 
say, 75 calibers; stiffen it against drooping by 
means of a steel truss or a vertical plate 
girder below the gun, and then provide a 
powder that would give the necessary mean 
pressure to develop the required muzzle velo- 
city. 
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Office Spec ialty Catalog 
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corte icataloy you surely keep 
Inside —there’s fling system lore 
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Filing and Record Keeping Systems the om 
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Purchasing Agent and the Credit man, 


on Fil 


Systems tor the Insurance House, the 
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Pell your stenographer now to get 
Systems that are up-to-date bared of a letter-request to ht. : 
all dead-wood and non-essential operations. branch, ple ase. fol quick se 
Practical, workable systems that save THE OFFICE SPECIALTY “ti 
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No. 1 
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Simple and Dur 
There's an Acme 
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Ernest J. Scott & 


The Acme Staple Co., 
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need for heavy office work and 


n't 


Saves 


able. 


Stapling Machine for 
for our booklet 
uses the “Acme” can be put to. 


Co. - 


silk, 


Ltd. 


lace, 
clog or buckle. 
does the work more quickly and easily. 


time money 
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for fastening samples of carpets, hosiery, 
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100 
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The right treatment 


KIN specialists are tracing fewer 

and fewer troubles to the blood 
—more to the bacteria and parasites 
that are carried into the pores of the 
skin with dust, soot and grime. 

‘To clear your skin from blemishes 
caused by this powerful and most 
persistent enemy, use regularly the 
‘ollowing cleansing and antiseptic 
treatment: — 


Try this treatment tonight 


Just before retiring, wash in your 
usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. “Then 
dip the tips of your fingers in warm 
water and rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy cream-like lather. 
Cover each blemish with a_ thick 
coat of this and leave it on for ten 
minutes. ‘hen rinse very carefully 
with clear, hot water; then with cold. 

Phis special treatment, together with 
the general use of Woodbury's, will 
make your skin so firm and active that it 


‘To make your skin flawless— 


for skin blemishes 


will resist the frequent cause of blemishes 
and gradually acquire the freshness and 
Hawlessness which it should have naturally. 


The Woodbury treat- 
ments for the various troubles of the skin 
are given in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodburv’s Facial Soap. 
For a month or six weeks of any of these 
treatments and for general cleansing use 
for that time, a 25 cent Wood 
bury’s is sufthicient. 


other) famous 


ake of 
Get a cake today. W oodburv's is on 
sale at drup stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap 

with booklet of famous treat- 

ments and samples of Wood- 

bury’s Facial Cream and 
Facial Powder 


Send us 5 cents tor a sample cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of any 
Woodbury Facial treatment) together 
with the booklet of treatments,**A Skin 
You Love to Touch Or for 12c we 
will send you samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Facial 
Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 2506 Sherbrooke Street, 


Perth, Ontario. 
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The Three Sapphires 


A Story of Mystery and War 
Intrigue 
By W. A. Fraser 


Author of “Mooswa,” “Thoroughbreds,” Ete. 


Illustrated by Charles L. Wrenn 


ROM where they were on the marble 
terrace that reached from the 
palace to a little lake—the Lake of 

the Golden Coin—Lord Victor Gilfain and 
Captain Swinton could see the intricate 
maze of Darpore City’s lights down on the 
plain, six miles away. 

Over the feather-topped sal forest be- 
hind the palace a gorgeous moon was 
flooding the earth with light, turning to 
ribbons of gold the circling ripples on the 


jade lake, where mahseer and _ burbel 
splashed in play. 
Rajah Darpore was leaning lazily 


against the fretwork marble balustrade 
just where the ghat steps dipped down 
under the water. He was really Prince 
Ananda, the shazada, for down in the city 
of glittering lights still lived his father, 
the maharajah; but it had become cus- 
tomary to address the prince as rajah. 

A servant came and took their empty 
sherry glasses. 

Prince Ananda was saying in his soft 
Oriental voice that the Oxford training 
had set to truer rhythm: “After that 
gallop up in the tonga I always find it 
restful to come out here and have my 
sherry and bitters before dinner.” 

“It’s ripping; I mean that.” And Lord 
Victor Gilfain stretched his slim arm to- 
ward the blinking lights of Darpore. 

“IT hope you’re comfortable in the 
bungalow,” the prince said solicitously. 
“T hadn't time when you arrived this 
morning to see just how you were placed. 
I haven't any bungalows up here, either; 
they’re all in the cantonments.” 

“We're fitted up regal,” Lord Victor 
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answered; “horses, 
thing.” 

“Well, I'm very glad you came,” 
Ananda said. “At Oxford we often 
talked about the shooting you were to 
have here, didn’t we?” 

“Rather.” 

“But I never thought Earl Craig 
would let you come. Having lived in 
India in his younger days, I fancied 
he’d be gun shy of the country.” 

Lord Victor laughed. “I got march- 
ing orders from the gov’nor.” 


servants—every- 


bbws prince tapped a cigarette on 
the marble rail, lighted it from the 
fireball a watchful servant glided into 
range with, blew a puff of smoke out to- 
ward the little lake, and, with a smile, 
murmured dreamily: “I wonder if I knew 
the girl?” 

“You didn’t, old chap; though you’ve 
pipped the gov’nor’s idea all right. Swin- 
ton here is my keeper; he’s supposed to be 
immune. 

“Well, you’re safe at Darpore. There’s 
absolutely nobody here just now. Every- 
body’s in Calcutta.” 

“T fancy the gov’nor cabled out to ask 
about that before he packed me off.” And 
Gilfain chuckled, a tribute to his reputa- 
tion for gallantry. 

“T should say you’re in good hands, 
too.” Ananda’s white teeth showed in a 
smile that irritated Swinton. When 
Prince Ananda had met them at the train 
Swinton had seen his black eyes narrow 
in a hard look. He had been wondering 
if the prince knew his real 
position—that he was Cap- 
tain Herbert, of the secret 
service. But that was im- 
possible. Probably the 
prince was mistrustful of all 
Europeans. 

Then Ananda resumed, in 
an introspective way: 
“That’s England all over; 
they’re as much afraid of 
breaking caste by marrying 
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lower down as we are here. In fact’”— 
Darpore raised his hand and pointed to 
the distant city—‘the maharajah is sit- 
ting yonder, probably in his glass prayer 
room, listening to some wandering 
troubadour singing the amorous love 
songs of ‘Krishna and the Milkmaids,’ and 
his mind is quite at rest, knowing that the 
Brahmin caste is so strong that it pro- 
tects itself in the way of misalliance.” 

“But you?” Lord Victor blurted out 
boyishly. “Damn it, prince, you put your 
caste under the pillow at Oxford!” 

Ananda laughed. “Personally it is still 
under the pillow. You see, when I crossed 
the ‘black water’ I broke my caste. When 
the time comes that it is necessary for the 
welfare of Darpore state that I take it on 
again—well, I may. To tell you the truth, 
the maharajah is not a Brahmin at all: 
he’s something very much greater, if he’d 
only think so; he’s a rajput of the Kshatri 
caste, the warrior caste.” 


WINTON, sitting back in his chair, 
had closed his eyes, experiencing a 
curious pantomimic effect in listening to 
the English voice leisurely drawling these 
curiously startling sentiments; then when 
he opened them suddenly there was the 
lithe figure of the Oriental, the Indian 
prince. It didn’t ring true; there was a 
disturbing something about it that kept 
his nerves tingling. Perhaps it was that 
he had come to delicately investigate. 
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‘To make your skin flawless— 
The right treatment 


KIN specialists are tracing fewer 

and fewer troubles to the blood 
—more to the bacteria and parasites 
that are carried into the pores of the 
skin with dust, soot and grime. 

‘Yo clear your skin from blemishes 
caused by. this powerful and most 
persistent enemy, use regularly the 
‘ollowing cleansing and antiseptic 
treatment: 


Try this treatment tonight 


Just before retiring, wash in your 
usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. “Then 
dip the tips of your fingers in warm 
water and rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy cream-like lather. 
Cover each blemish with a thick 
coat of this and leave it on for ten 
minutes. ‘hen rinse very carefully 
with clear, hot water; then with cold. 

his special treatment, together with 
the general use of Woodbury’s, will 
make your skin so firm and active that it 


for skin blemishes 


will resist the frequent cause of blemishes 


and gradually acquire the freshness and 
flawlessness which it should have naturally 


[he other famous Woodbury treat 
ments for the various troubles of the skin 
are given in the booklet wrapped around 
everv cake otf Woodburv’s Facial 
For a month or six weeks of any of these 
treatments and for general cleansing use 
for that time, a 25 cent cake of Wood 
burv's is suthcient 


Get a cake today Woodburv's 1s o1 
sale at drug stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and Canada 


Send for sample cake of soap 

with booklet of famous treat- 

ments and samples of Wood- 

bury’s Facial Cream and 
Facial Powder 


Send us 5) cents for a sa nple cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of any 
Woodburv Facial treatment together 
with the booklet of treatments,‘*A Skin 
You Love to Touch Or tor 12¢ we 
will send you samples of Woodbury 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Facial 
Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 2506 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 
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ROM where they were on the marble 
terrace that reached from the 
palace to a little lake—the Lake of 

the Golden Coin—Lord Victor Gilfain and 
Captain Swinton could see the intricate 
maze of Darpore City’s lights down on the 
plain, six miles away. 

Over the feather-topped sal forest be- 
hind the palace a gorgeous moon was 
flooding the earth with light, turning to 
ribbons of gold the circling ripples on the 
jade lake, where mahseer and_ burbel 
splashed in play. 

Rajah Darpore was leaning lazily 
against the fretwork marble balustrade 
just where the ghat steps dipped down 
under the water. He was really Prince 
Ananda, the shazada, for down in the city 
of glittering lights still lived his father, 
the maharajah; but it had become cus- 
tomary to address the prince as rajah. 

A servant came and took their empty 
sherry glasses. 

Prince Ananda was saying in his soft 
Oriental voice that the Oxford training 
had set to truer rhythm: “After that 
gallop up in the tonga I always find it 
restful to come out here and have my 
sherry and bitters before dinner.” 

“It’s ripping; I mean that.” And Lord 
Victor Gilfain stretched his slim arm to- 
ward the blinking lights of Darpore. 

“I hope you’re comfortable in the 
bungalow,” the prince said solicitously. 
“IT hadn’t time when you arrived this 
morning to see just how you were placed. 
I haven't any bungalows up here, either; 
they’re all in the cantonments.” 

“We're fitted up regal,” Lord Victor 
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answered; “horses, servants—every- 
thing.” 

“Well, I’m very glad you came,” 
Ananda said. “At Oxford we often 
talked about the shooting you were to 


have here, didn’t we?” 
“Rather.” 
up 


jut I never thought Ear! Craig 
would let you come. Having lived in 
India in his younger days, I fancied 
he’d be gun shy of the country.” 

Lord Victor laughed. “I got march- 
ing orders from the gov’nor.” 


thee prince tapped a cigarette on 
the marble rail, lighted it from the 
fireball a watchful servant glided into 
range with, blew a puff of smoke out to- 
ward the little lake, and, with a smile, 
murmured dreamily: “I wonder if I knew 
the girl?” 

“You didn’t, old chap; though you've 
pipped the gov’nor’s idea all right. Swin- 
ton here is my keeper; he’s supposed to be 
immune, 

“Well, you’re safe at Darpore. There’s 
absolutely nobody here just now. Every- 
body’s in Calcutta.” 

“T fancy the gov’nor cabled out to ask 
about that before he packed me off.” And 
Gilfain chuck!ed, a tribute to his reputa- 
tion for gallantry. 

“T should say you’re in good hands, 
too.” Ananda’s white teeth showed in a 
smile that irritated Swinton. When 
Prince Ananda had met them at the train 
Swinton had seen his black eyes narrow 
in a hard look. He had been wondering 
if the prince knew his real 
position—that he was Cap- 
tain Herbert, of the secret 
service. But that was im- 
possible. Probably the 
prince was mistrustful of all 
Europeans. 

Then Ananda resumed, in 
an _ introspective way: 
“That’s England all over: 
they’re as much afraid of 
breaking caste by marrying 
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lower down as we are here. In fact’”— 
Darpore raised his hand and pointed to 
the distant city—‘“the maharajah is sit- 
ting yonder, probably in his glass prayer 
room, listening to some wandering 
troubadour singing the amorous love 
songs of ‘Krishna and the Milkmaids,’ and 
his mind is quite at rest, knowing that the 
Brahmin caste is so strong that it pro- 
tects itself in the way of misalliance.” 

“But you?” Lord Victor blurted out 
boyishly. “Damn it, prince, you put your 
caste under the pillow at Oxford!” 

Ananda laughed. “Personally it is still 
under the pillow. You see, when I crossed 
the ‘black water’ I broke my caste. When 
the time comes that it is necessary for the 
welfare of Darpore state that I take it on 
again—well,I may. To tell you the truth, 
the maharajah is not a Brahmin at all; 
he’s something very much greater, if he'd 
only think so; he’s a rajput of the Kshatri 
caste, the warrior caste.” 


WINTON, sitting back in his chair, 
had closed his eyes, experiencing a 
curious pantomimic effect in listening to 
the English voice leisurely drawling these 
curiously startling sentiments; then when 
he opened them suddenly there was the 
lithe figure of the Oriental, the Indian 
prince. It didn’t ring true; there was a 
disturbing something about it that kept 
his nerves tingling. Perhaps it was that 
he had come to delicately investigate. 
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“And this,” Ananda continued, indicat- 
ing the palace and the sal forest beyond. 
“I mean my desire for this and not that” 
—and the ruby point of his cigarette 
enveloped with a sweeping gesture the 
city in the plain—‘is because of a Raj 
Gond cross away back. They were primi- 
tive nature worshippers—tiger gods and 
all that. Listen!” He held up a finger, 
his eyes tense, as from high up on the 
hills, deep in the forest, came the hoarse, 
grating call of a leopard. Immediately 
from just behind the palace the call was 
taken up and answered by another 
leopard. 

“By Jove!” Gilfain sprang to his feet. 
The prince laughed. “That’s one of 
my captives; I’ve got quite a menagerie. 
We'll see them in the day, first time 
you’re out. That’s the Raj Gond taint. 
I couldn’t stand it down there, so the 
maharajah let me build this bungalow up 
here. This whole plateau we’re on con- 
tains a buried city. Who built it or who 
lived in it nobody knows. The marble 
you see in the palace was all taken from 
the buildings beneath the roots of these 
sal trees. I'll show you something; we've 
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Then commenced a slow, sinuous dance. The moon shimmer lent a 


got time before the others arrive for 
dinner.” 

He led the two men down wide, marble 
steps to the water’s edge, and indicated a 
‘able, the end of which, coming up out of 
the lake, crept into the bank beneath a 
large marble slab. 

“What’s it attached to?” Lord Victor 
asked. 

“This lake is artificial. If it were day- 
light, and we were up on the bank, we 
could see seven of them. The story of 
this cable runs that when the king of this 
city that is buried was dying be com- 
manded that all his jewels and weapons 
and his body be placed in a golden boat 
and sunk in the centre of this lake. They 
say the boat is attached to the other 
end of this cable; I don’t know.” 

“Has anybody ever tried to pull it up?” 
Swinton asked, still feeling that he was 
helping on the pantomime. 

“Yes; once an avaricious nawab got 
together several elephants and many men, 
and, fastening to the cable, started to puli 
the boat up. It came easily at first, but 
just when they all got very careless and 
were starting to rush it the magic thing 


shipped back, pulling them in, and they 
were all drowned. There's a legend that 
if a holy man stands here at midnight of 
a full moon when the mhowa tree is in 
bloom, with the three sacred sapphires of 
our mythology in his hand, the king will 
rise in his golden boat if the holy man has 
been ordained of the gods to be a leader 
of his people.” 


| ACK on the terrace, Prince Ananda 

asked: Were you in the service out 
here. captain?” Very inconsequential was 
the tone of this query that was so pointed 
in reality. 

“TI was on the Bombay side for a time; 
my health petered out, and I had to go 
back to Belati.” 

“T see the lights of Major Finnerty’s 
dogeart coming up the hill,’”’ Ananda an- 
nounced. 

“Coming to dinner with us—any ladies, 
prince?” Lord Victor queried. 

“No; this is what I call a pilkana or 
play dinner. After we’ve dined I’m going 
to show you some Indian tamasha. I 
asked Finnerty because he’s great on 
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touch of unreality to the elfin form. 


these jungle friends of mine—should be 
able to find you some tiger; I don’t shoot.” 

The moon showed an apologetic smile 
curving the lips clear of his brilliant 
white teeth as Ananda, turning to Swin- 
ton, added. “I never kill any of them 
myself; I’m a Buddhist in that way.” 

“Do you believe in reincarnation, 
prince?” Gilfain questioned. 

“I’m afraid I don’t believe in anything 
that’s not demonstrable; but I do know 
that it is a good thing to not take life. 
Finnerty is the government keddah sahib 
here, and I’m going to ask his help in 
giving you some sport, Gilfain. My priv- 
ate archwologist, Doctor Boelke, is com- 
ing for dinner also. The trouble about 
him is the more he drinks the more 
Teutonically sombre he becomes.” 

The prince excused himself, saying: 
“I think they’re pretty well éoming to- 
gether.” 

The two men could hear a heavy tonga 
clatter up, followed by the light, whirring 
grind of dogcart wheels and a medley of 


voices. As a group came through the 
palace, Swinton could hear the heavy 


guttural of a German’s “Ach, Gott!” 
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about something unpleas- 
ing. 

There was a brief intro- 
duction and an immediate 
departure to the dining 
room. 

FTER dinner, as they 
4 sat at little tables on 
the moonlit terrace over 
their coffee and cheroots, 
Major Finnerty, taking 
from his pocket an oval 
stone the size of a hen’s 
egg,said: “I’ve gota curi- 
osity, prince; I wonder if 
you can read the inscrip- 
tion on it.” 

“What is it, major?” 
Darpore asked as he held 
it toward an electric lamp 
on the table. 

“It’s a very fine sapphire 
in the rough. Where the 
end has been cut it is of the 
deepest pigeon blue.” 

“IT can’t read the charac- 
because they are 
Persian, and I only know 
the Devanagari, but Pro- 
fessor Boelke can,” and 
Ananda passed it to the 
German. 

“Yes, Persian,” 
Doctor Boelke said With 
a pencil he wrote on a piece 
of paper strange 
looking characters. “at 
means Rikaz, and is noth- 
ing of mystery.” 

Swinton, who was watch- 
ing the German’s eyes, felt 
that they were passing 
some hidden meaning to 
the prince. 
means a mine,” 
Doctor Boelke continued; 
“a place vhere stones or 
metal are found; dot’s all.” 

Swinton intercepted the 
stone on its way back, and, 
after examining it, passed 


ters 


some 
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it on. 
“Dot is a big sapphire, 
major,” Boelke said; 


“vhere did you get it? And 
for vat is der hole on der 
odder end from der inscrip- 
tion?” 


“It’s a curious story,” 
Finnerty answered. “A 
jungle hethni—female elephant—came 


down out of the forest and walked right 
in on us, by Jove! I'll describe Burra 
Moti; that’s what we call her, the Big 
Pearl. She’s a female with large tusks; 
she has four toes on each hind foot and 
I haven't another elephant that has more 
than three. She’s different in other ways; 
has two fingers on the end of her trunk 
instead of one; she has immense ears 
and a hollow back; she never lies down.” 

Doctor Boelke leaned forward, adjusted 
his big glasses, and said: “My friend, you 
haf described an African elephant.” 

“Yes,” the major answered; “that’s 
what Burra Moti is.” 

“I admit it’s some mystery,” Finnerty 
said slowly; “it has bothered me. All I 
know is that Burra Moti, who is un- 
doubtedly an African, came down out of 
the jungle to the keddah because she was 
going to calve. What taught her that 
she’d be safe with her calf in the keddah 
I don’t know; where she came from I 
don’t know. Around her neck was a strap 
of sambur skin to which was attached a 
bell, and morning and evening, at a cer- 
tain hour, Burra Moti would reach up 
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with her trunk and ring the bell. Last 
evening the mahout didn’t hear it at the 
usual hour—cight o’clock—so he went 
down to where Burra Moti stood under a 
big tamarind tree and found a native— 
looked to be a hillman—crushed flat where 
she had put her big foot on him. Beside 
him lay the bell, and the strap had been 
cut with a sharp knife. The bell was 
flattened out of shape, Moti in her rage 
evidently stepped on it. The clapper of 
‘that belli was this sapphire, hung by the 
little hole in the end.” 

“By Jove!” Lord Victor ejaculated, “my 
gov’nor would give a few sous for that 
sapphire; he’s entirely daffy on the sub- 
ject of Indian curios.” 

“If it’s for sale, I'll give a thousand 
rupees for it, major,” the prince added.. 

“T’ve got to fix that bell up again for 
Burra Moti,” Finnerty answered; “she’s 
been in a towering rage all day -keeps 
slipping her trunk up to her neck like a 
woman looking for a necklace she has 
lost.” 

“Oh, I say!” Gilfain expostulated. 
“Rather tallish order, old chap, don’t you 
think? Almost too deuced human, what?” 


\ AJOR FINNERTY turned in his lei- 
. surely way to Gilfain: “If a chap 
spends several years with elephants he'll 
come devilish near believing in reincar- 
nation, my young friend.” Then, 
dressing Darpore more particularly, he 
added: “I want to tell you one extraor 
dinary thing Burra Moti did when her calf 
was born. The little one was as though it 
were dead, not breathing. With her 
front foot the mother pressed the calf’s 
chest in and out gentiy—artificial respir- 
ation if you like, gentlemen—and kept it 
up until the calf breathed naturally. But 
I’m sorry to say the little one died next 
day.” 

Swinton waited for some comment on 
the sapphire-clappered bell. He now 
asked: “Do you suppose, major, it was 
just a bell that the thief wanted?” 

“No; that native had never been seer 
around the lines before. It’s not likely 
he would slip into a strange place and 
take chances of being killed for a thing 
of not much value—a bell.” 

“Perhaps it’s one of those bally sacred 
things,” Lord Victor interjected. 

Swinton saw Ananda’s eyes send a 
swift glance to the German’s face. 

“Well,” Finnerty said meditatively, “I 
think the thief knew of the sapphire stone 
in that bell, and it may have belonged to 
some temple; | mean Burra Moti may 
have been a sacred elephant.” 

“If that were the case,” Darpore ob- 
jected, “‘they’d come and claim the ele- 
phant.” 

“The stone being in the rough, there 
must be a mine near where the elephant 
Was equipped with the bell,” Swinton 
suggested. 

“T had an idea,” Finnerty said, “that 
if I rode Burra Moti off into the jungle 
and let her drift she might go back to 
where she came from; I might find the 
mine that way.” 


ad- 


S Finnerty ceased speaking, the high- 
4 4% pitched voice of a woman singing 
floated down to them from higher up on 
the hill. Ananda clapped his hands; a 
servant slipped from a door in the palace, 
and, salaaming deeply, listened to an 
order from the prince. When he re 
entered the palace the row of lights that 
had illumined the terrace went out, leav- 
ing the sitters in the full glamour of a 
glorious moon. 

Ananda made a gesture toward the hill 
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from which the weird chant came. “That 
is the Afghan, love song,” he explained. 
“The girl represents a princess who was 
in love with a common soldier. After a 
great battle she went out on the plain, 
searching for him among the wounded 
and slain; so now this gir! will come down 
in her singing search.” 

The listeners could now make out the 
weird music of the many-stringed fiddle 
that a companion: played as accompani- 
ment to the girl’s voice. The prince 
swept his hand toward the great disk of 
silver that had lifted above the sal trees, 
saying: ‘My people believe that lumin- 
ous, dead planet up there is the soul of 
Purusha, Brahm the Creator; fitting light 
for the path of a princess who is singing 
out of the desolation of her soul.” 

Nearer and nearer came the wailing 
plaint of the girl looking for her dead 
soldier. Once its vibrant tone stirred the 
leopard in his cage, and he ealled: 
“Wough-wa, wough-wa, wah!” 

“That’s ‘Pard’s’ mating call,” the 
prince explained. “Even he, jungle devil, 
feels something in that love song—in the 
sorrowing voice that does not anger him.” 
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Then that old villain changes himself into a tiger. 


A peacock, wakened from his sleep by 
the leopard, sent out a warning call to 
jungle dwellers that a killer was afoot. 
“Meough, meough, meough!” he cried in 
shrill discordancy. 

The song of love search drifted in from 
the sal trees, through the mango tope be- 
yond the palace, along the banks of the 
Lake of the Golden Coin, and up the ghat 
to the terrace. 

In the moonlight the girl’s face, as 
she came slowly up the steps, was beau- 
tiful: her grace of movement was ex- 
quisite. Followed by the musician, she 
passed along the terrace with no notice 
of the prince or his guests. At the far 
end, she dropped to her knees beside a 
figure that had lain there—her slain 
soldier lover. She lifted his head into her 
lap, and the song rose in an intensity of 
lament; then it died down to a croon; the 
desolate woman’s head drooped until her 
luxuriant hair shrouded the soldier’s face. 
Suddenly the crooning chant was stilled; 
the girl’s face thrust up through its veil 
of hair, and the eyes, showing a gleam of 
— in the moonlight, swept the vault 
above. 


“She has become crazed by th: 
death of her lover,” the prince ex 
plained softly. As the girl com 
menced a low chant he added: “Sh: 
now asks of the gods what she must 
do to receive back his life. She thinks, 
in her madness, they answer that if 
she dances so that it pleases Krishna 
the soldier will be restored to life.” 


ENDERLY the girl laid the head 

of her lover down, kissing him 
on the staring eyes, and then com 
menced a slow, sinuous dance, the 
violin, with its myriad wire strings, 
pulsating with sobs. The soft, en- 
veloping moon shimmer lent a mystic 
touch of unreality to the elfin form 
that seemed to float in rhythmic 
waves against the dark background 
of the sal forest. Faster and faster 
grew the dance, more and more weird 
the wail of the violin, and the plaint 
from the girl for her lover's life be- 
came a frenzied cry. Now she had 
failed; her strength was gone; death 
still held in its cold fingers the heart 
of her lover; she reeled in exhausted 
delirium, but, as she would have 
fallen, the lover rose from death and 
caught her to his breast. 

But the gift of the gods—his life— 
had been but transitional—a bitter 
mockery—for the princess lay dead 
against his pulsing heart. Smother- 
ing the unresponsive eyes and lips 
with kisses, he gently placed the girl 
upon the ground, and, standing erect, 
defied the gods—called them to com- 
bat. 

Prince Ananda _ interpreted the 
words and gestures of the gladiator 
as the moonlight painted in gold and 
copper his bronze form. 

In answer to his challenge a sin- 
ister form glided from the shadow of 
the wall. 

“Bhairava, the evil black god, who 
rides abroad at night,” Ananda ex 
plained, adding, as the combat began: 
“They are two Punjabi wrestlers. 
The lover is Balwant Singh, which 
means ‘Strong Lion’; Bhairava, 
whom you see is so grotesquely paint- 
ed black, is Jai Singh, ‘Lion of Vic- 
tory.’ ” 

The struggle was Homeric, as Bal- 
want Singh, the muscles on his back 
rising in ridges, strove to conquer the 
black god. In vain his strength, for 
the god, sinuous as a serpent, slipped from 
the lover’s grasp with ease. At last Jai 
Singh’s black arm lay across the lover's 
throat, anchored to the shoulder by a hand 
grip; there was a quick twist to the arm, a 
choking gasp from Balwant Singh, and, 
with startling suddenness, he was on his 
back, both shoulders pinned to the mat. 

The tragic drama was atanend. The 
lover, slain by the gods he had defied, lay 
beside his dead princess. 

“Ripping!” Lord Victor cried. “In 
Drury Lane that would cause no end of a 
sensation as a pantomine. Hello! By 
Jove! I say!” 


ae even as the young man cackled, 
some heavy shadow, some mystic trick 
of the Orient, had faded from their eyes 
the three figures of the drama. 

Prince Ananda, with a soft laugh at 
Gilfain’s astonishment, said: ‘Bharitava, 
the evil god, has spirited the lover and the 
princess away.” 

“My friends, dot to me brings of im- 
portance a question,” Doctor Boelke com- 
mented. “How is it dot a few English- 
men rule hundreds of millions, and we see 
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dot der Hindus are stronger as der white 
man; no Englishman could wrestle those 
men.” 

“I fancy it’s hardly a question of what 
we call brute force where England gov- 
erns,” Swinton claimed. 


“Oh, of course!” And Doctor Boelke 


laughed. “England alvays ruling people 
because of philanthropy. Ah, yes, I hear 
dot!” 


“Do you mean to say, sir’—and Lord 
Victor’s voice was pitched to a high treble 
of indignation—‘that we have no 
wrestlers at home as good as these Hindu 
chaps? Damn it, sir, it’s rot! A man like 
Fitzalban, who was at Oxford in my last 
year, would simply disjoint these chaps 
like wooden dolls.” 

The doctor puffed his billowy cheeks in 
disdain, and Finnerty contributed: 
“Don’t underrate these Punjabi wrestlers, 
my young friend; there are devilish few 
professionals even who can take a fall out 
of them.” 

“The major should know,” and Darpore 
nodded pleasantly; “he has grappled with 
the best that come out of the Punjab.” 

Gilfain, his spirit still ruffled by the 
Prussian’s sneer at England, declared 
peevishly: “I wish there was a chance to 
test the bally thing; I’d bet a hundred 
pounds on the Englishman, even if I’d 
never seen him wrestle.” 

Boelke, with a sibilant smack of his lips, 
retorted: “You are quite safe, my young 
frient, with your hundred pounds because, 
you see, there is no Englishman here to 
put der poor Hindu on his back.” 

“I’m not quite so sure about that, Herr 
Doctor.” 

Boelke turned in his chair at the de- 
liberate, challenging tone of Finnerty’s 
voice. He looked at the major, then gave 
vent to an unpleasant laugh. 

“There is one thing a Britisher does not 
allow to pass—a sneer at England by a 
German.” Finnerty hung over the word 
“German.” 

“Vell,” the doctor asked innocently, 
“vou vill prove I am wrong by wrestling 
der Punjabi, or are we to fight a duel?” 
And again came the disagreeable laugh. 

“If the prince has no objection, I don’t 
know why I shouldn’t take a fall out of 
one of these chaps. It’s a game I’m very 
fond of.” 

“And, Herr Doctor, I'll have you on for 
the hundred,” Lord Victor cried eagerly. 

“Just as you like, major,” the prince 
said. “There'll be no loss of caste, espe- 
cially if we sit on our sporting friend over 
there and curb his betting propensities.” 

“Right you are, rajah,” Finnerty con- 
curred. “We wrestle just to prove that 
Britain is not the poor old effete thing the 
Herr Doctor thinks she is.” 


RINCE ANANDA sent for his secre- 

tary, Baboo Chunder Sen, and when 
the baboo came said: “Ask Jai Singh if 
he would like to try a fall with the major 
sahib.” 

Balwant Singh came back with the 
baboo when he had delivered this mes- 
sage. Salaaming, he said: ‘“Huzoor, the 
keddah sahib has his name in our land, 
the Land of the Five Rivers. We who call 
men of strength brothers say that he is 
one of us. Noone from my land has come 
back boasting that he has conquered the 
sahib. Jai Singh, in the favor of the 
gods, has achieved to victory over me, so 
Jai Singh will meet with the sahib.” 

“Fine!” Finnerty commented. I’ll need 
wrestling togs, prince.” 

“The baboo will take yon to my room 
and get a suit for you.” 

Finnerty put the sapphire in a silver 
cigarette box that was on the table, say- 
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ing: “I’ll leave this here,” and followed 
Chunder Sen into the palace. 

“Devilish sporting, I call it; Finnerty 
is Irish, but he’s a Britisher,” Gilfain pro- 
claimed. ‘He'll jolly well play rugby with 
your friends, Herr Boekle.” 

“In my country ve do not shout until der 
victory is obtained; ve vill see,” and the 
doctor puffed noisily at his cheroot. 

But the fish eyes of the professor were 
conveying to Prince Ananda malevolent 
messages, Swinton fancied. The whole 
thing had left a disturbing impression on 
his mind; Boelke’s manner suggested a 
prearrangement with the prince. 

The doctor’s unpleasing physical con- 
tour would have furnished strong evidence 
against him on any charge of morel 
obliquity. He sat on the chair like a 
large-paunched gorilla, his round head 
topping the fatty mound like a cocoanut. 
His heavy-jowled face held a pair of cold, 
fishy eyes; coarse hair rose in an aggres- 
sive hedge from the seamed, low forehead, 
and white patches showed through the 
iron-gray thatch where little nicks had 
been made in the scalp by duelling swords 
at Heidelberg. He was a large man, but 
the suggestion of physical strength was 
destroyed by a depressing obeseness. 

A tall, fine-looking rajput came across 
the terrace toward Darpore. 

““Ah, Darna Singh,” the prince greeted, 
rising; “you are just in time to see a 
kushti that will delight your warrior 
heart. This is my brother-in-law, Nawap 
Darna Singh,” he continued, turning to 
Swinton and Gilfain and repeating their 
entitled name. 

The rajput salaamed with grave dig- 
nity, saying the honor pleased him. 

“Have a seat,” Ananda proffered. 

have intruded, rajah,” Darna 
Singh explained, “because there is 
trouble at the temple. The mahanta is 
at the gate ——” 


“Show him in, Darna. I can’t see him 


privately just now; the keddah sahib 
and Jai Singh are going to make 


kushti.” 


\ THILE the rajput went to the gate for 
the mahanta, Prince Ananda said 
apologetically: “Even a prince must show 
deference to the keeper of the temple.” 
Darna Singh returned,accompanied by 
an animated skeleton of mummy hue. 
Draping the skin-covered bones was a 


loin cloth and a thread that hung 
diagonally from one shoulder to the 
waist. 

With a deep salaam, the mahanta, 
trembling with indignation, panted: 


“Dharama comes in the morning with 
his Buddhistic devils to desecrate the 
temple by placing in it that brass Bud- 
dha—accursed image!—he brought 
from the land of Japan.” 

“Ah!” The exclamation was 
Lord Victor as Finnerty appeared. 
“Here, Darna.” Ananda cried, 
the mahanta till this is over; I 

want to miss it.” 

Darna Singh led the Brahmin beyond 
the table at which the sahibs were 
grouped, explaining that Prince Ananda 
would speak to him presently. 


from 


“hold 
don’t 


Now Finnerty, coming into the light, 
4 slipped a robe from his shoulders 
and stood beside Jai Singh, looking like 
a sculptured form of ivory. 

Swinton caught his breath in a gasp 
of admiration; he had never seen such a 
superb being. Jai Singh, who a moment 
before had seemed of matchless mold, 
now suffered by comparison. Each move 
of the Irishman was like the shifting of a 


supple gladiator. The shoulders, the 
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loins, the overlapping muscles of his 
arms were like those of Hercules. 
Lord Victor was muttering: “My 
word! Poor old decadent England— 


what!” 

Several times as he sat there Swinton 
had felt vibrant thrills, as if eyes that 
biazed with intensity were on him, and 
always as he had turned in answer to 
the unseen influence he had instinctively 
looked to a jalousied balcony above them 
Now he caught the glint of white fingers 
between the leaves of the lattice as if a 
hand vibrated them. He could have 
sworn Finnerty’s erect head had drooped 
in recognition. 

From the first grapple there was evi- 
dent savagery on the part of Jai Singh. 
He had toyed leisurely with Balwant; 
now he bore in like a savage beast. 

“By gad.” Lord Victor growled once 
“That Hindu bounder is fighting foul!” 

Finnerty had gone to his hands and 
knees in defence. The Punjabi, lying 
along the arched back, thrust his right 
hand under the major’s armpit as if 
seeking for a half nelson; but his hand, 
creeping up to the neck, straightened out 
to thrust two fingers into Finnerty’s 
nostrils, the big thumb wedged against 
the latter’s windpipe. In a flash the 
white man was in a vise, for Jai Singh 
had gripped the wrist of his fouling arm 
with his left hand, and was pressing the 
forearm upon the back of his opponent's 
neck. 

In his foul endeavor Jai Singh had lost 
defence. A hand took him by the left 
wrist, a corkscrew twist broke his hold, 
and he commenced to go over forward in 
tortured slowness, drawn by the wrack- 
ing pain of his twisted joints. One of 
his shoulder blades lay against the mat 
when, by a mighty wrench, he freed his 
wrist and pirouetted on his round bullet 
head clear of Finnerty’s clutch. 

Again, as they stood hand to shoulder, 
making a feint as if to grapple, Jai 
Singh tried a foul. The heel of Fin- 
nerty’s palm, thrust with dynamic force 
upward, caught him under the chin with 
such power that he all but turned a 
complete somersault backward. 

This was too much for Lord Victor. 
With a cry of “Well bowled, old top!” 
he sprang to his feet, in his excitement 
careening his glass of whisky and soda, 
the liquid splashing across the fat legs 
of Doctor Boelke. 

Like a hippopotamus emerging from a 
pool, Boelke reared upward; the table, 
at a thrust from his hand, reeled grog- 
gily on its frail legs and then volplaned, 
shooting its contents over the marble 
floor. 

“Never mind,” Prince Ananda ad- 
monished; “leave it to the servants.” 


INNERTY was wrestling with caution 
—waiting for the inevitable careless 
chance that would give him victory. 

Jai Singh’s foul tactics confirmed 
Swinton’s suspicion that the bout was 
a prearranged plot; the Punjabi was 
acting under orders. The captain had 
served in the Punjab and knew that 
native wrestlers were not given to such 
practices. He watched Prince Ananda, 
but the latter’s immobile face gave no 
sign of disapproval. 

A startled gasp from Lord Victor 
caused him to look at the wrestlers. He 
had seen enough of wrestling to know 
what had happened. Jai Singh’s weight 
rested on one leg he had crooked behind 
Finnerty’s knee joint, and he was pulling 
up against this wedge the major’s foot 
by a hold on the big toe. It was a barred 
hold in amateur wrestling; a chance to 
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administer pain, instead of an exhibition 
of strength or agility. The captain felt, 
with a sense of defeat, that Finnerty 
must yield to the pain or have his leg 
broken. 

There was a hideous grin of triumph 
on the face of Jai Singh. Then, almost 
before Swinton’s brain coulé register 
these startling things, the leer of victory 
vanished; the Punjabi’s lips framed some 
startled ery, his hands fell to his side, 
his torso drooped forward, and he col- 
lapsed as though his legs were paralyzed. 

Finnerty half rose and turned the 
Punjabi over on his back, pressing his 
shoulders to the mat; then he took the 
black nose between finger and thumb 
and tweaked it. 

“Topping! Ripping!” Gilfain shouted 
the words. “It was coming to the cad!” 

The others sat numbed to silence by 
the extraordinary suddenness of the col- 
lapse. Each one understood the debas- 
ing retribution the keddah sahib had 
meted out to his foul-fighting opponent. 

Swinton, saw consternation 
pale the heavy-jowled face of the Prus- 


The Watchword of 


President of the Privy Council and Vice-Chairman of 


6 ND” instead of “or” must be the 
watchword of Canada in these 
days. Our duty is not to send 

food “or” men but food “and” men. That 

sums up, I think, the situation which made 
necessary the new man-power regulations. 

I can speak for myself, and I think, in 
this respect, for my colleagues; the one 
clear pledge which the government made 
to the country, the one clear mandate the 
government received from the country, 
was that our four divisions at the front 
should be maintained up to strength by 
the provision of adequate reinforcements. 

It is impossible to regard too gravely 
the immediate character of the crisis that 
confronts the Allies. We cannot consider 
the issue in the light of the situation that 
existed a year ago. We cannot consider 
it in the light of conditions existing even 
when the Canadian Parliament opened on 
the eighteenth of March. The German 
offensive on the twenty-first of March 
changed the whole world situation! 

A comprehensive program is needed to 
meet the emergency. Our duty in Canada 
is to send men, food, ships, munitions and 
money. Canada’s duty is to do every- 
thing she can do! 


government has not been blind 
to the agricultural situation. The new 
regulations have not been decided upon 
without considering the food situation in 
all its aspects, and the possible effect on 
agriculture. The final decision, ratified 
later by Parliament, was not taken until 
the government had been convinced that 
the Canadian army could not be rein- 
forced nor the cause of liberty made safe 
without the new regulations. 


In view of that paramount necessity, 
individual preferences and every other 
consideration must be laid aside to provide 
the necessary men. Every member of 
Parliament knows that many men in his 
own riding will be affected by this legis- 
lation. I represent an agricultural con- 
stituency in Ontario, and I recognize that 
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sian. The debonair air had fallen away 
from the prince. To hide his chagrin he 
called Darna Singh to bring the mahanta 
to him. He spoke rapidly in a low voice 
to the priest. ind when he hod finished, 
the latter departed, accompanied by 
Darna Singh. 


_ Finnerty came back to them 
Prince Anandn had regained his 
sang-froid; he smiled a greetin™. hol 
out his hand, and said: “You deserve to 
win.” 

“I should sav so!” Gilfain added 
“That rotter would have been mobbed at 
a bout in London.” 

Boelke mumbled: “You are very 
strong. major.” 

Finnerty, peepine into the silver box 
that had been replaced by the servants 
on the table, asked: “Any of vou chaps 
got that bell clapper? I left it here.” 

Nobody had: nobody knew anything 
about it. Instinctively each one felt his 
pockets to be sure that, in the excite- 
ment of the struggle. he hadn’t put it 
away; then each one remembered that 


By Hon. Newton Rowell 


Hon. Newton Rowell. 


many of my own electors will be called out 
for service. It will cause distress and 
sorrow in many a home, many sacrifices 
will have to be made, but if, in a national 
crisis, the government, entrusted with 
responsibility, were to be swayed from the 
path of duty because a measure may be 
unpopular, or because there may be in- 
dividual sorrow in a home, when the 
sanctity of every home in the land is im- 
perilled, and were to neglect their sacred 
duty, that government would be unworthy 
of the confidence of the Canadian people. 

Viewed in the light of what other 
countries have done, there is no reason 
to be pessimistic about the food supply. 
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he hadn’t seen it since the major 
posited it in the silver box. 

“The table was upset,” Swinton said 
“Look on the floor.” 

Even Prince Ananda joined in th 
search. Then the servants were ques 
tione knew nothing of ts 
whereabouts; all denied that they ha 
seen the keddah sahib put it in the box 

A little constraint crept nto the 
search. Prince Ananda’s brother-in-law 
and the: temple priest had been there and 
had departed; the prince’s servants had 
been going and coming. 

“It may have rolled off the terrac 
into the water.” Prince Ananda sug 
gested. “In the morning I'l] have the 
lake searched at this point.’ 

“It doesn’t matter,” Finnerty 
clared 

“Tt does. my dear major,” Ananda 


jected. “Ill put pressure on the ser 
vants, for I’m very much afraid one of 
them has stolen it. At any rate, you've 


been 'ooted in my house, and if I don’t 
find your sapphire you shall have the 
Continued on page 96 


Canada 


the War Committee of the Cabinet 


There are many men in all our towns, be 
vond military age, or who are not fit for 
front line service, who have a practica 
knowledge of farming, and also many 
retired farmers who can help. 

The women of Canada, magnificent as 
is the work they have already done, only 
wish the opportunity to do more in the 
production of food and in every other 
line of ac tivity possible for them When 
our gallant men went overseas, the hearts 
of the women of Canada went with these 
soldier boys to the front. To-day the 
hearts of many of the mothers of Canada 


lie buried with their boys in the graves 
of France and Flanders. We only have 
to speak the word, and the mothers and 
the sisters of our soldiers will undertake 
any work which this nation calls them to 
do. The women have said to the govern 
“give us the chance to serve.” The 
Women’s Conference held some weeks ago 
with the War Committee of the cabinet 
submitted a list of occupations upon which 
the women of Canada would be glad to 
enter if the nation wished them to serve 
I sav that we can reinforce our men at 
the front; we can send all the men that 
are needed; we can send more even than 
we shall get by calling up the class under 
discussion, and yet have sufficient labor 
at home for maintaining all the essential] 
industries of Canada. 
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HERE is good reason also to be optim 

istic about the unity of Canada. 

I believe Canadian unity is possible, and 
I ask: How can we achieve Canadian 
unity? We can achieve it just as our 
English and French-Canadians achieve it 
at the front—by marching together to a 
great objective, seeking to serve and to 
sacrifice together. If, under this reso 
lution, the sons of Ontario and Quebec go 
forth to fight for the homes and liberties 
of Canada, and if they fight and die to- 
gether on the fields of France and Flan- 
ders and mingle their blood in a common 

Continued on page 107 
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REAT as the 

sacrifices of pre- 

judice and pre- 
conception which any ef- 
fective realization of this 
dea of a League of Free 
Nations will demand, 
lifiicult as the necessary 
jelegations of sovereign- 
ty must be, none the less are 


such sacrifices and difficulties un 
avoidable. People in France and 
Italy and Great Britain alike 
have to subdue their minds to 
the realisation that some such 
League is now a necessity for 
them if their peace and national! Wy 
‘ife are to continue. There is no 

prospect before them but either 

some such League or else great 
humiliations and disastrous warfare driving them down towards 
social dissolution; and for the United States it is only a ques- 
tion of a little longer time before the same alternatives have to 
be faced. 

Whether this war ends in the complete defeat of Germany 
ind German imperialism, or in a revolutionary modernization 
of Germany, or in a practical triumph for the Hohenzollerns, 
ire considerations that affect the nature and scope of the 
League but do not affect its essential necessity. In the first two 
cases the League of Free Nations will be a world league in 
cluding Germany as a principal partner, in the latter case the 
League of Free Nations will be a defensive league standing 
steadfast against the threat of a world imperialism, and watch- 
ing and restraining with one common will the homicidal maniac 
in its midst. But in all these cases there can be no great allevi- 
ation of the evils that now blacken and threaten to ruin human 
life altogether unless all the civilized and peace-seeking peoples 
of the world are pledged and locked together under a common 
law and a common world policy. There must rather be an 
intensification of these evils. There must be wars more evil 
than this war continuing this war, and more destructive of 
civilised life. There can be no peace and hope for our race 
but an organized peace and hope, armed against disturbance as 
a state is armed against mad, ferocious, and criminal men. 


TOW there are two chief arguments, running one into the 
other, for the necessity of merging our existing sovereign- 
ties into a greater, and if possible, a world-wide league. The 
first is the present geographical impossibility of nearly all the 
existing European states and empires, and the second is the 
steadily increasing disproportion between the tortures and 
destructions inflicted by modern warfare and any possible 
advantages that may arise from it. Underlying both argu- 
ments is the fact that modern developments of mechanical 
science have brought the nations of Europe together into too 
close a proximity. This present war more than anything else 
is a violent struggle between 
old political ideas and new 
antagonistic conditions. 

It is the unhappy usage of 
our schools and universities to 
study the history of mankind 
only during periods of me- 
chanical unprogressiveness. 
The historical ideas of Europe 
range between the time when 
the Greeks were going about 
the world on foot or horse- 
back or in galleys or sailing 
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Peace Can be Assured Only by 
Merging of Nations 


By H. G. Wells 


wrote “My Britling Sees /t Through, 


lustrations by D. Howehin 


“Paristing states have 
independent 

In other words, the British Empire, 
as an Empire ‘ ntire ly inde pe nde nt of othe y nations and 
a law unto itse if must cease to exist. 
and nations must cease as such and instead the world 
will have a close-knit league controlling foreign policy, 
trade interests and all international affairs. It would be 
the most radical change the world has ever seen. Mr. 
Wells makes a strong case in the accompanying article. 


ships to the days when 
Napoleon, Wellington 
and Nelson were going 
about at very much the 
same pace in much the 
same vehicles and vessels. 
At the advent of steam 
and electricity the muse 
of history holds her nose 
and shuts her eyes. Science will 
study and get the better of a 
modern disease, as for example, 
sleeping sickness, in spite of the 
fact that it has no classical 
standing, but our history schools 
would be shocked at the bare 
idea of studying the effect of 
modern means of communication 
upon administrative areas, large 
or small. This defect in our 
historical training has made our minds politically sluggish. We 
fail to adapt readily enough. In small things and great alike we 
are trying to run the world in areas marked out in or before the 
eighteenth century, regardless of the fact that a man, or an 
army, or an aeroplane can get in a few minutes or a few hours 
to points that it would have taken days or weeks to reach under 
the old foot and horse conditions. That matters nothing to the 
learned men who instruct our statesmen and politicians. It 
matters everything from the point of view of social and 
economic and political life. And the grave fact to consider is 
that all the great states of Europe, except for the unification 
of Italy and Germany, are still much of the size and in much 
the same boundaries that made them strong and safe in the 
eighteenth century, that is to say in the closing years of the 
foot-horse period. The British Empire grew and was organized 
under those conditions, and had to modify itself only a little to 
meet the needs of steam shipping. All over the world are its 
linked possessions and its ports and coaling stations and fast- 
nesses on the trade routes. And British people still look at 
the red-splashed map of the world with the profoundest self- 
satisfaction, blind to the swift changes that are making that 
scattered empire—if it is to remain an isolated system—almost 
the most dangerous conceivable. 


Let me ask the British reader who is disposed to sneer at the 
League of Nations and say he is very well content with the 
Empire, thank you, to get his atlas and consider one or two 
propositions. And first let him think of aviation. I can assure 
him, because upon this matter I have some special knowledge, 
that long distance air travel for men, for letters and light 
goods and for bombs, is continually becoming more practicable. 
But the air routes that air transport will follow must go over 
a certain amount of land for this reason that every few hundred 
miles at the longest the machine must come down for petrol. 
A flying machine with a safe non-stop range of 1,500 miles is 
still a long way off. And now will the reader take the map of 
the world and study the air routes from London to the rest 
of the Empire? He will find 
them perplexing—if he wants 
them to be “all-red.” Hap- 
pily this is not a British diffi- 
culty only. Will he next 
study the air routes from 
aris to the rest of the French 
possessions? And finally will 
he study the air routes out of 
Germany to anywhere? The 
Germans are as badly off as 
any people. But we are all 
badly off. So far as world air 
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transit goes 
any country 
can if it 
chooses choke 
any adjacent 
country. Dir- 
ectly any 
trade diffi- 
culty breaks out, any country can 


begin a vexatious campaign against 
its neighbor’s air traffic. It can 
oblige it to alight at the frontier, to 
follow prescribed routes, to land at 
specified places on those routes and 
undergo examinations that will 
waste precious hours. But so far 
as I can see, no European states 
men, German or Allied, have be 
vu to give tneir atte ( to tnis 
amazing difficulty. Withouta 
pooling of air tro eitne 
world-wrde poc g O 1 po gy at 
east of the tlantic- Mediterranea 


All es in one Ait League, tne Sp.é 


lid peace possibilities of a rans 

port and tney are inaeea spienaia 
must remain very largely a for 

bidden possibility to mankind 


Nay as a second illustration of 
d 


the way in which changing 
onditions are altering polit 
questions, let the reader take his 


atlas and consider the case of that 


mpregnable fastness, that great 


naval station, that key to the 
Mediterranean, Gilbraltar. British 
boys are brought up on Gibraltar 
and the Gibraltar idea. To the British imagination Gibraltar 
is almost as sacred a national symbo! as the lions in Trafalgar 
Square. Now in his atlas the reader will almost certainly find 
an inset map of this valuable possession, colored bright red. 
The inset map will have attached to it a small scale of miles. 
From that he will be able to satisfy himself that there is not 
an inch of the rock anywhere that is not within five miles or 
less of Spanish land, and that there is rather more than a semi- 
circle of hills round the rock within a range of seven or eight 
miles. That is much less than the range of a sixteen-inch gun. 
In other words the Spaniards are in a_ position to knock 
Gibraltar to bits whenever they want to do so, or to smash 
and sink any ships in its harbor. They can hit it on every side. 
Consider moreover that there are long sweeps of coast north, 
south, and west of the Rock, from which torpedoes could be 
discharged at any ship that approached. Enquire further where 
on the Rock an aeroplane can land. And having ascertained 
these things ask yourself what is the present value of Gibraltar? 

I will not multiply disagreeable instances of this sort, 
though it would be easy enough to do so in the case both of 
France and Italy as well as of Great Britain. I give them as 
illustrations of the way in which everywhere old securities and 
old arrangements must be upset by the greater range of modern 
things. Let us get on to more general conditions. There is not 
a capital city in Europe that twenty years from now will not be 
liable to a bombing raid done by hundreds or even thousands of 
big aeroplanes, upon or even before a declaration of war, and 
there is not a line of sea communication that will not be as 
promptly interrupted by the hostile submarine. I point these 
things out here only to carry home the fact that the ideas of 
sovereign isolation and detachment that were perfectly valid in 
1900, the self-sufficient empire,Imperial Zollverein, damn the for- 
eigner,etc., are now, because of the enormous changes in range of 
action and facility of locomotion that have been going on, almost 
as wild—or would be if we were not so fatally accustomed to 
them—and quite as dangerous as the idea of setting up a free 
and sovereign state in the Isle of Dogs. All the European 
empires are becoming vulnerable at every point. Surely the 
moral is obvious. The only wise course before the Allied 
European powers now is to put their national conceit in their 
pockets and to combine to lock up their foreign policy, their 
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t her na wr ut 
treacherous of D.iows, and surely 
pietely safe arse 
them and Kind—Nnara and nea 
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at the present juncture—is for the: 
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of these things I have but hinted at here, a now hopelessly 
impracticable imperialism, would, I am convinced lead quite 
rapidly to a great change of heart in Germany and to a 
satisfactory peace. But even if I am wrong in that, then all 
the stronger is the reason for binding, locking, and uniting 
the Allied powers together. It is the most dangerous of de- 
lusions for each and and all of them to suppose that either 
Britain, France, or Italy can ever stand secure again alone. 
And turning now to the other aspect of these consequences 
of the development of material science, it is too often assumed 
that this war is being as horrible and destructive as war can be. 
There never was so great a delusion. This war has only begun 
to be horrible. No doubt it is much more horrible and 
destructive than any former war, but even in comparison with 
the full possibilities of known and existing means of destruction 
it is still a mild war. Perhaps it will never rise to its full 
possibilities. At the present stage there is not a combatant 
except America which is not now practising a pinching economy 
of steel and other mechanical material. The Germans are run- 
ning short of first-class flying men, and if we and our Allies 
continue to press the air attack, and seek out and train our 
own vastly greater resources of first quality young air men, the 
Germans may come as near to being “driven out of the air” as 
is possible. (No Russian “victories” will make up for that.) 
I am a firmer believer than ever I was in the possibility of a 
complete victory over Germany—through and by the air. But 
the occasional dropping of a big bomb or so in London is not to 
be taken as anything but a minimum display of what air war 
“an do. In a little while now our Allies should be in a position 
to commence day and night continuous attacks upon the Rhine 
towns. Not hour-long raids such as London knows but week- 
long raids. Then and then only shall we be able to gauge the 
really horrible possibilities of the air war. They are in our 
hands and not in the hands of the Germans. In addition the 
Germans are at a huge disadvantage in their submarine cam- 
paign. Their submarines campaign is only the feeble shadow of 
what a submarine campaign might be. Turning again to the 
atlas the reader can see for himself that the German and 
Austrian submarines are obliged to come out across a very 
narrow front. A fence of mines less than three hundred miles 
long and two hundred feet deep would for example completely 
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bar their exit through the North Sea. The U-boats run the 
gauntlet of that long narrow sea and pay a heavy toll to it. 

If only our Admiralty would tell the German public what 
that toll is now, there would come a time when German seamen 
would no longer consent to go down in them. Consider, however, 
what a submarine campaign would be for Great Britain if 
instead of struggling through this bottle-neck it were conducted 
from the coast of Norway, where these pests might harbor in 
a hundred fiords. Consider too what this weapon may be in 
twenty years time in the hands of a country in the position of 
the United States. Great Britain, if she is not altogether mad, 
will cease to be an island as soon as possible after the war, by 
piercing the Channel Tunnel—how different our transport 
problem would be if we had that now!—but such countries as 
Australia, New Zealand, and Japan, directly they are involved 
in the future in a war against any efficient naval power with 
an unimpeded sea access will be isolated forthwith. I cannot 
conceive that any of the great ocean powers will rest content 
until such a tremendous possibility of blockade as the sub- 
marine has created is securely vested in the hands of a com- 
mon league beyond any power of sudden abuse. 


T must always be remembered that this war is a mechanical! 

war conducted by men whose discipline renders them un- 
inventive, who know little or nothing of mechanism, who are 
for the most part struggling blindly to get things back to the 
conditions for which they were trained, Napoleonic conditions, 
with infantry and calvalry and comparatively light guns, the 
so-called “war of manoeuvres.” It is like a man engaged in 
a desperate duel who keeps on trying to make it a game of 
cricket. Most of these soldiers detest every sort of mechanical 
device; the tanks, for example, which, used with imagination, 
might have given the British and French an overwhelming 
victory on the Western front, were subordinated to the usual 
calvalry “break through” idea. I am not making any particular 
complaint against the British and French generals in saying 
this. It is what must happen to any country which entrusts 
its welfare to soldiers. A soldier has to be a severely disciplined 
man, and a severely disciplined man cannot be a versatile man, 
and on the whole the British army has been as receptive to 
novelties as any. The German generals have done no better; 
indeed they have not done so well as the Allies. But after the 
war, if the world does not oranize rapidly for peace, then as 
resources accumulate a little, the mechanical genius will get to 
work on the possibilities of these 
ideas that have merely been 
sketched out in this war. We 
shall get big land ironclads 
which will smash towns. We 
shall get air offensives—let the 
experienced London reader think 
of an air raid going on hour 
after hour, day after day—that 
will really burn out and wreck 
towns, that will drive people mad 
by the thousand. We shall get a 
very complete cessation of sea 
transit. Even land transit may 
be enormously hampered by aerial 
attack. I doubt if any sort of social 
order will really be able to stand the 
strain of a fully worked out modern 
war. We have still of course to fee] 
the full shock effects even of this war. 
Most of the combatants are going on, 
as sometimes men who have incurred 


grave wounds will still go on for a re 
time—without feeling them. The 
educational, biological, social, econo- 
mic punishment that has already Mee 

been taken by each of the European we 
countries is, I feel, very much greater bad 


than we yet realise. Russia, the 
heaviest and worst trained combat- ‘ 
ant, has indeed shown the effects and 
is down and sick, but in three years 
time all Europe will know far better 
than it does now the full price of this 
war. And the shock effects of the 
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relation to the shock effects of this as the shock of breaking a 
finger nail has to the shock of crushing in a body. In Russia 
to-day we have seen, not indeed social revolution, not the re- 
placement of one social order by another, but distintegration. 
Let not national conceit blind us. Germany, France, Italy, 
3ritain are all slipping about on that same slope down which 
Russia has slid. Which goes first, it is hard to guess, or 
whether we shall all hold out to some kind of Peace. At present 
the social discipline of France and Britain seems to be at least 
as good as that of Germany, and the morale of the Rhineland 
and Bavaria has probably to undergo very severe testing by 
systematized air punishment as the year goeson .... . 

Such are the two sets of considerations that will, I think, 
ultimately prevail over every prejudice and every difficulty in 
the way of the League of Free Nations. Existing states have 
become impossible as absolutely independent sovereignties. The 
new conditions bring them so close together and give them such 
extravagant powers of mutual injury that they must either 
sink national pride and dynastic ambitions in subordination to 
the common welfare of mankind or else utterly shatter one 
another. It becomes more and more plainly a choice between 
the League of Free Nations and famished men looting in search 
of non-existent food amidst the burning ruins of our world. 
In the end I believe that the common-sense of mankind will 
prefer a revision of its ideas of nationality and imperialism to 
the latter alternative. 


Democracy in Downing Street 


OBERT DONALD, editor of the London Chronicle writes 
in the Outlook: There is a striking contrast between the 
atmosphere at 10 Downing Street before and after the arrival 
of Mr. Lloyd George. Formerly the house was very sedate, 
dignified, and quiet. There was little movement and not many 
callers. Now the place is alive from morning to night. There 
are perpetual comings and goings, continual relays of visitors, 
meetings, and deputations. The Prime Minister lives in a whirl 
of movement. He creates work by his own ceaseless activity, his 
tireless energy, his rare good humor. His fertility of ideas is 
the constant wonder and admiration of his colleagues. He 
works harder than any other Minister and stands the strain 
better. This is partly due to his wonderful faculty of being 
able to sleep well. He frequently 
snatches forty winks during the 
afternoon when he is tired. He 
can go to sleep almost at will, 
and, after a few minutes’ rest 
in this way, resumes work re- 
freshed. 

Under the new régime at 10 
Downing Street visitors are wel- 
comed, the private secretaries 
are easily accessible, and fre- 
quently the Prime Minister him- 
self. It depends entirely on the 
urgency of the business which 
brings the visitor. Democracy has 
arrived at Downing Street, and visi- 
tors who have any business in hand 
are permitted to walk straight 
through without being asked ques- 


$ tions or attracting suspicion. 
ia, | Mr. Lloyd George is continually at 
y work. His breakfasts, luncheons, and 


dinners are all matters of business. 
Visitors whom he is unable to see 
during the day and whom he wishes 
to meet are invited to early breakfast 
or lunch. He occasionally goes to his 
residence at Walton Heath during the 
week; but he is at Downing Street 
next morning for 9.15 breakfast. On 
two days of the week he goes out to 
breakfast; at one house to meet his 
Liberal and Labor colleagues, and at 
another he meets his Conservative 


next war will have much the same 


colleagues. 
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He encompassed 

a drink in the 

orthodox 
manner. 


RIGHTFUL thing, love!” mused 
Marmaduke, leaning back in his 
chair, and blowing a cloud of 
smoke toward the ceiling. 

Marmaduke’s other name was Jackson, 
but that is a mere detail, and without im- 
portance in this story. He was supposed 
to be a sleeping partner in a stockbroking 
firm in the city, and the supposition as to 
the “sleeping” part of the legend was 
absolutely true. During the favorable 
months he played golf ‘n the North. Then, 
when frozen or snoweu out, he shifted his 
camp southward, returning to his start- 
ing point when the hot days came again. 
He sported a monocle, and larded his 
speech with Anglicisms. Observers, at 
first sight, took him for a light weight, 
but mor: intimate knowledge revealed a 
vein of wisdom and good-heartedness that 
made friends and kept them. Under the 
camouflage was a very real man. It was 
reported among sundry of his more inti- 
mate friends that he had written a book 
or two, but he was stonily deaf to en- 
quiries on the subject; which showed him 
to be quite an eccentric among authors. 

We were alene in the club smoking 
room, having dined there and the car 
would not come to take us home for an 
hour or two. Having made the portentous 
statement with which this narrative 
opens, there was a long panse, then 
Marmaduke resumed: 


( THER evils, that flesh is heir to, 

pursue a normal reasonable 
course. Hobnob, for example, with a 
blighter in the full bloom of smallpox. and 
the probabilities are that you will have 
smallpox. But you may mingle with girls 
nae all the infinite variety of per- 
fectly delicious girls, and nothing at all 
serious happens. Then one day you meet 
a girl the girl Outwardly she 
may appear to be just an ordinary girly 
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sort of girl, but the disease has collared 
you without any warning or incubating 
period whatever. The first thing you 
know you are down on your marrowbones, 
your fingers violently agitating the air, 
and you find yourself yelling “Kamerad! 
Kamerad!” to her, as if your home ad- 
dress Was somewhere in Hamburg. 

And that brings me to dear old Pot- 
tinver 


PDOTTINGER was a Professor—Math- 

ematics—Science—pleasant little fluf- 
tinesses like those. He used to earn his 
living drawing angles and triangles on a 
blackboard, with a quite ordinary piece 
of chaik. Not the least bit artistic, don’t 
you know. 

Then, when he had finished his draw- 
ing, he would suddenly, without the slight- 
est warning, turn round, pounce upon you, 
singling you out from the blasé mob of 
your pals—I herded with his flock for a 
time—and demand of you what you 
thought would or would not happen if the 
triangle C A T coincided, or did not, with 
the triangle D OG. Bally rot! As if 
C A T could ever, or would ever, by the 
wildest stretch of imagination, coincide 
with DOG. Well, on these matters old 
Pott and I never could see eye to eye. He 
never would admit that there could be two 
sides to the question, and he would burble 
along, like a puddle on a hot day, going 
into all kinds of alphabetical details and 
combinations, till finally he chortled 
triumphantly, “Quod erat demonstran- 
dum!” which was the signal that the fit 
was over, the patient coming round, and 
doing quite nicely, thank you. 

Well, my differences with Pott all came 
to a head about examination time. You 
know the kind of paper they set before you 
at such absurd ordeals? <A dozen or so 
of the most footling and unhumorous 
conundrums, which they invite you to 
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yvuess at. As it happened 
Pottinger and I scarcely 
agreed on one single thing 
san The result, shortly, was 
that I withdrew from the 
halls of learning unde 
what some would regard as 
a cloud, academically. Al) 
of which impaired some 
what the man-to-man cor 
diality desirable betwee 
professor and pupil, and 
left me with the rottenest 
pinion of Pott’s sportman 
ship. Pottinger, I should 
say, wasn't really an old 
man. Seen against a cob 
webby background of an 
gles and triangles he ap- 
peared to be of the vintage 
of Methusaleh, or like Mel 
lec, without begin 
ning or end; but really he 
Was approximately mod 
ern. In spite of bald head, and fright 
fully brainy look, he wasn’t more than a 
few years older than myself. 


chisec 


T was about four years later that Pot 

tinger’s card was brought up to my 
rooms. Rather a shock, as you may im 
Then it occurred to me that per- 
haps conscience was troubling him, and 
he wished to repent in proper fashion for 
his pernicious bigotry in the matter of 
angles, and so forth, and our conflicting 
views as to their habits. He looked so 
absolutely down and wormy, that I told 
him if he had come to argue whether 
things equal to the same things are equal 
to one another, I would take his word for 
it right off, which seemed the hospitable 
and sporty thing to do. 

“No,” he replied. “I have come to con 
sult vou.” 

“Then,” I told him, “if it is about 
stocks and bonds, and things of that kind, 
that fluctuate, you had much better not. 
The tirm, of which I am a_ somnolent 
member, employs a ticker and a_ red 
headed man, who — the man and not 
the ticker, you know—writes figures and 
funny screeds on a blackboard, as you 
used to. You had better consult him 
Frightfully brainy sort of chap too!” 

“No,” he repeated. “It is about golf.” 

Thereupon we entered the world of rea! 
things. “My health is not at all good,” 
he went on; and he did look mildewed and 
moth-eaten in spots. 

“My dear chap,” I replied. ‘How can 
it possibly be anything else? The trouble 
is that angles and triangles and trying 
to make them coincide, have got thorough- 
ly into your system. You are wearing 
yourself away for the futile joy of bubb! 
ing ‘quod erat demonstrandum’ over their 
noisome corpses. To be an undertaker 


agine. 


would be infinitely more healthy. 
“I think perhaps you are right,” he 
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conceded. It was the first time he had 
ever admitted the possibility of anything 
I said having truth in it. Which showed 
the kind of state he was in. 

He encompassed a drink in the orthodox 
manner, but declined my offer of smoking 
stuff, producing some cigarettes of his 
own that gave off, before lighting, a dis- 
tinctly pharmaceutical odor. He said 
they were good for asthma, doing the most 
frightful execution on germs. I thought 
it exceedingly probable. When he had 
emitted about four puffs, the room up- 
stairs emitted the chappie who lived there. 
He whirled downstairs in the most fright- 
ful tear, demanding why we were fumi- 
gating the place without giving him 
notice. He was only repulsed by the 
greater density of the smoke when he 
stood at the door. But that was all right. 

“It is my Sabbatic year,” Pottinger 
went on. “My doctor orders me to go down 
to Seascale next week and play all the 
golf I can.” 

Pretty rotten of the doctor, I thought. 
I was going down to Seascale myself next 
week. It was a place few people knew 
about, and those who did know desired to 
shun the madding crowd, so they kept 
the treasure properly concealed. I could 
see that, if the doctors got on to this 
recommending game, there would be Sun 
shine clubs, ladies’ euchres, and Cha 
tauquas there soon. I would not mind 
driving off the face of a gold watch. as 
some of the sporting old Johnnies used to 
do, but to approach across a laager of 
baby carriages would shake my nerve. 


** place, Seascale. About a dozen 
or two real chaps used to foregather 
there at this time of the year and play 
golf. When the cares of day were over 
-single in the morning, foursome after 
lunch—-there were just enough of the 
right sort to help dispel the melancholy 
of the hours of darkness. Two or three 
of the blighters had a wife or so each. but 
otherwise there was not the shadow of a 
cloud on the skies. Now it looked as 
though the doctors might turn it into a 
bathchair parade ground. Probably Pot- 
tinger was married, and had oodles of off- 
spring. That is the way with those brainy 
chappies whose incomes are small. I had 
visions of the young Pottingers pic- 
nicking on the greens, and playing in the 
best bunkers with spades and buckets. 
“Of course Mrs. Pottinger will accom- 
pany you and the family?” I 
faltered. 
“There is no Mrs. Pottinger,” he replied. 
So things looked quite a bit brighter. 
That old Pott had given to the scientific 
aspect of golf the most tremendous study 
could not be doubted, after hearing him 
drool] about it. He was a teeming store- 
house of lore, and he poured it forth in 
quite the old style. So realistic was it, 
and so reminiscent of college, that I drop- 
ped off to sleep. When I woke, he was 
discussing the theory of the trajectory of 
a golf ball’s flight, drawing diagrams 
with the poker on the wallpaper, which 
occasioned some verbal unpleasantness 
with my landlady the next morning. 


|" I had my way, I would remove al! 
ladies like Miss Sabrina Mowle to 
Belgium forthwith, before the Boche with- 
draws or is driven out. He would, very 
probably, abduct her, which would be 
stern justice, though richly deserved by 
the brutal Hun. 

She was a large lady; not large hori- 
zontally or circumferentially, as scientific 
chaps like Pott would put it, but large 
perpendicularly, with fine formidable de- 
velopment of bone. She was the kind of 


She spotted 
Pottinger right 


away and 
marked him 
down 


lady you expect to address 
you at any moment thus: 


“Come hither, boy! Are 
your hands quite clean? 
Turn out everything you 
have in your pockets in- er 
stantly. Now ‘put your 
hands behind your back 
and recite the Shorter 
Catechism and the Ten 
Commandments right off!” 

She was sister-in-law, or 
aunt, or something of the 
kind to a depressed looking blighter 
called Corkindale, who had come to Sea- 
scale for the first time this year. If 
ladies had been possessed of the vote 
thirty years ago, Miss Mowle, at that 
time, would have been qualified to exer- 
cise it. That she was out gunning for 
unfeathered duck none, who saw _ her 
manoeuvres, could doubt. She sat on the 
club veranda, at the very top of the steps, 
like stout old Horatius waiting to give 
what for to the Etruscans. Meantime she 
knitted with the utmost decorum, rolling 
up the stocking as she manufactured it, 
lest its appearance should seem unmaid- 
enly. It was obvious that no male crea- 
ture had ever tampered with her fresh 
affections, though it is but fair to say she 
was not over coy. She positively in- 
fested the veranda, and evil minded 
Johnnies got to calling her “Bogey.” 

She spotted Pottinger right away and 
marked him down. It was really his own 
fault to a great extent, for he had an 
obsession for playing alone—wanted to 
practise shots, he said. Consequently he 
was a positive pipe for the predatory 
pippin. You could see dear old Pott any 
day on the high tees, slashing away in 
the innocence of his soul, the sun strik- 
ing sparks from his bald head. If he had 
oniy flocked with the bunch he might have 
had a chance, but out in the open he was 
soft for the sniper. We tried to fence 
him in, but the secretary, like a silly ass, 
had to go and stick his oar in, and intro- 
duce Pott to the voracious Medusa. When 
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she found out that he was a real pro- 
fessor, she told him that she adored angles 
and triangles, and that they could feed 
them to her without stint, and she would 
never grow weary of them. When some 
bally idiot told her that he had written a 
book on astronomy—stars and comets, and 
bodies of that description, don’t you know, 
—her lawless passion knew no bounds. 

She told him it had been one of the un- 
fulfilled yearnings of her heart to study 
the wonders of the nightly heavens, under 
the guidance of a competent instructor. 

“Indeed, Madame!” replied Pott, in that 
awfully polite away of his. Then she sug- 
gested that he step over, quite informally, 
some evening, to dinner at her crass rela 
tive’s place, and afterwards they would 
go out and look for Jupiter. 

Pott was canny though, sticking to his 
dugout like an old badger. He told her 
that the night air gave him the most 
frightful sore throat. What did the 
pernicious female do, but knit him a 
brown muffler with blue forget-me-nots on 
it, and send it round to the house where we 
lodged, together with a pot of black cur 
rant jam, and written instructions how 
to make it up into hot drinks? We gave 
the muffler to the butcher’s boy and I ate 
the jam. 

Pott was too discouraged to down a 
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mouthful of it, and it was corking 
good jam too. He got so dumpy that 
I had to do something to help him, so 
the next day I flopped amorously at 
the fair Sabrina’s feet on the top of 
the veranda steps. 

“Frightfully good jam, Miss 
Mowle.” I told her. “And whenever 
I wear the muffler I shall think of the 
fair hands that knitted it.” 

“You ate the jam?” Her eyes 
probed for my backbone, and found it. 
“Every currant of it,” I admitted 
boldly. “If you will let me have the 
recipe I'll keep it for my fiancée. 
Most industrious girl, that way, my 
fiancée.” 

As a matter of strict though 
lamentable truth I have no fiancée. 
But a man has got to stick to his pals, 
and yet not slip into the tureen him- 
self. 

“That jam was not meant for you,” 
she said in awful tones. 

“It wasn’t?” I replied, properly 
horrified. “It was for old Bloggs, I 
suppose?” Bloggs was the old fisher- 
man with whom we .o. -d, a gentle- 
man composed in equal parts of tar, 
Limerick twist, beer and fabrications 


“It was meant for Professor Pot- 
tinger,” she said. 

“No!” I exclaimed. “Well, I will 
apologize to him most abjectly. When 
I get the recipe, I will make a copy 
for Mrs. Pottinger. In a family of 
seven small children, sore throats are 
fairly common.” 

I was congratulating myself that I 
had successfully frosted the lady’s 
flower patch, when something told me 
that the atmosphere was growing 
more frigid. Then I looked up. 
“Professor Pottinger is unmarried,” 
she said in fearful tones. “I enquired 
out of merest curiosity and admira- 
ation. He ought to sue you for de- 
famation of character, and I would go 
upon the stand against you. Your 
turpitude does not amaze me in the 
least. It is worthy of a man who 
could devour another’s black currant 
jam.” 

She strafed me most Teutonically, 
representing me as a person of the most 
frightful infamy. But it was all in a 
good cause. 

She was a vampire, nothing less, not one 
of those nice, mysterious vampire women 
you don’t mind a bit trying their vamping 
arts on you, but a vampire with positively 
no redeeming features. 


OTT was fearfully down in the mouth 
about the cropper I had come. He even 
talked about packing up and fleeing Sea- 
scale, but I hated to see him go, for I had 
come to like him amazingly. At last an 
idea came to me. 

“You’ve got to backfire her, Pott, old 
dear,” I told him. 
“Backfire her!” he 
pathetic blankness. 

“Yes, like those blighters do in the 
woods when there are forest fires. Start 
another—backfire it,” I explained. 

“But how, Marmaduke, how?” said the 
poor dub. 

“How?” I exclaimed. “The easiest and 
pleasantest way in the world. Fall in 
love, immediately, with a real, regular 
girl, and leave the rest of the bicker to 
her. She’ll quod erat demonstrandum the 
fair Sabrina in half of no time.” 

“But I don’t understand,” he pleaded 
again. 

“You ignorant old top!” I sympathized. 
“Let me explain. Here in Seascale are 
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girls, real, regular girls, perfectly deli- 
cious girls, all of them, though some more 
so than others. Girls—a dozen of them— 
with whom any sane man could fall in 
love any fine morning before breakfast. 
The difficulty is not falling in love, but 
the frightful hardship of having to limit 
operations to just the one girl.” 

It was all so much High Dutch to poor 
old Pottinger. There he was, a Professor, 
a shark on education, who knew all about 
angles and triangles and could make the 
most mulish of them coincide, and he had 
not the remotest notion how to coincide 
with a real, regular girl. 

If one of them gave him a cheery, gay 
word, out of sympathy, he would blush the 
prettiest pink, all up his face, and over 
the top of his head till it was lost in the 
bush about the back of his collar. What 
could be done with a man who could 
neither fight for himself against the 
Amazon invader, nor make an effective 
alliance with a girl who would put an effi- 
cient barrage before him? 


was the sea, occupying its more 
or less usual place on the land or 
seascape. There was the sand that the 
waves had smoothed out nicely after their 
dance upon it, and there was the big, flat 
rock at the edge of the sand strip. 

We had to cross the beach to get to the 
third hole. There Pottinger started play- 
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“Do you want a caddie, sir?” she asked him. 


ing, for he no longer dared invade the 
club house and pass the Cerberus at the 
top of the steps. Pretty wormy state of 
affairs but thus and so it was. This 
particular morning the sea was singing 
away in its usual irresponsible fashion. 
There also was the sand, all nicely 
smoothed out, and there was the large flat 
rock; but all changed. The rock was in- 
habited. A girl sat upon it. Her back 
was turned partly to us, so that she did 
not observe our approach over the sand. 
In her hand was a cleek, and she was 
desecrating it dreadfully. When we got 
quite near we saw that the amazing gir! 
was drawing things on the sand with the 
top of it, angles and triangles and so 
forth. Apparently they were obstinate 
and refused to coincide, for, with a 
sweepy swipe, she destroyed them with 
apparent good will. 

“Darn the old 
viciously. 

“Amen, my child. So be it,” I com- 
mended. The girl had evidently a healthy 
mind. It was my hope that the evidence 
of this would not be lost on Pottinger. 

She started and sprang to her feet, and 
faced us, like a little tigress that had 
been surprised. One could see the bright 
tiger fire in her eyes. I was glad I had 
resisted the impulse to express my ap- 
proval of her sentiments by patting her 
head. One would, after seeing her face, 


things!”’ she said, 
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“I think it might be truest economy,” he said. 


have just as soon have patted Queen Mary 
on the head. She looked very capable, 
very independent and not a little defiant. 
Only those who had very excellent right 
would pat her head. She was_ small. 
Looking casually at her, one would have 
guessed her age at about fourteen, but a 
second glance would make one add a few 
vears. Her feet were neatly shod. She 
wore a trim, short skirt and loose coat, 
buttoned closely up to her throat. On her 
head was a red tam o’ shanter. Her 
face, framed in her dark hair, was pretty 
but rather pale. The tome of geometry 
in her hand probably accounted for that. 
Her eyes were large, dark, deeply lus- 
trous. Obviously she did not approve of 
me. My hasty greeting had not com- 
mended me. Then she looked at Pottinger, 
and there was a change. The tigress and 
the fire died out of her eyes. They became 
delightfully luminous. Two dimples ap- 
peared in her cheeks. Her mouth, that 
had been firm, a straight line, developed 
pretty curves and the lips seemed to fill 
out and become very charming. 

That was the odd gift of Pottinger, I 
had recently discovered. Men who 
thought him a crank on angles, and so 
forth, liked and admired him. He was the 
kind of a man you would lend money to 
without security, and lose no sleep at 
night over the transaction. Women liked 
him instinctively, girls wanted to be their 


nicest to him, children howled for him, 
dogs poked their noses into his hand. He 
got less than a hundred a month for 
teaching quod erat demonstrandum stuff 
to boys, when he should have been showing 
it to men in the big world—how a man can 
walk through the world as a big man and 
yet be poor. ; 

The girl, one knows not by what gift of 
insight, recognized this, as she stood 
there; and knowledge brought the dancing 
light into her eyes. 

“Do you want a caddie, Sir?” she asked 
him—not me—dimpling. 

"Wen Er . . . let me see 
now . . . Ido losea great many balls, 
for my eyes are not at all good,” he re- 
plied. “Are your eyes good?” And he 
peered a little through his glasses, as if 
to make sure. 

“Yes, they are very good,” she answered. 
They were. ; 

“TI think, Marmaduke, perhaps it might 
be truest economy,” he said. 

They finally came to an understanding. 
He was to pay her four dollars a week, 
and she would act as his caddie exclusive- 
ly, every day, Sundays, of course, barred. 


“And what is your name, child?” He 
asked her. 

“Stella,” she answered. 

“Stella—a star!’ he mused. “It is a 


most beautiful name.” Had I spoken in 
that way, she would probably have re- 
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torted with the cleek. “Very well, Stella. 
We will now begin to play here, at the 
third tee. Good-bye, Marmaduke.” 

And off they went. 

She wanted to carry the clubs, but the 
absurd chap would not hear of it. It was 
her duty to mark the flight of his shots, 
and reprove his errors. He came home 
that evening in a state of great delight. 

“She is a most wonderful child,” he said. 
“In one hour she eradicated all my driv- 
ing heresies. She insisted that I must be 
more scientific, and use the interlocking 
grip. It was rather difficult at first, but 
I got it finally, and it is marvellous. Come 
outside, and I will show you.” So we left 
our dinner, and went outside. He tee’d up 
a ball and drove with the new grip—a 
peach too!—far and sure, bending neither 


to left nor right. 
A*™. as the days went by, she took him 

to pieces in a golfing sense and care- 
fully reconstructed him. After the driver, 
the iron, and then the putter. She was a 
marvellous little player with her one club, 
driving, approaching, putting with it. 
There was in her play the natural un- 
cramped swing of one who has learned 
the game in childhood. From the toe of 
her little shoe to the button on the top of 
the cap she was the very grace and poetry 
of beauty in motion. 

They were like two children on the 
links. One could hear them laughing and 
talking. Sometimes she was rebuking 
him for lapses into golfing heresies, and he 
expressing deep penitence for his back- 
slidings. She always spoke in a polite, 
respectful way, and he responded as an 
obedient pupil to his mentor. 

Then he discovered that she had aspira- 
tions to be a school-teacher one of these 
days; hence her interest in angles and so 
forth. She hated them, as a healthy 
minded girl naturally would, but there 
were examinations, looming darkly on the 
horizon of her career. He was, of course, 
a ravenous shark on those things, so at 
lunch time they would adjourn to the rock 
by the beach and draw angles and tri- 
angles, and eat sandwiches, so that her 
difficulties melted away marvellously. 

They were positive babes, but the world 
makes little allowance for innocence and 
fineness of mind, so it was necessary that 
someone, spotted by the world, should give 
an aspect of social comeliness to the 
lessons. I used to stroll over and witness 
the dissection of rhomboids and such like, 
and poor old Pott was delighted to think 
that a late love for the things had been 
born in me. It was rather frightful, 
don’t you know, and no child at church 
ever yawned more tiredly for the final 
Amen than did I for the chortling quod 
erat demonstrandum. Then we all went 
back to the links, the two babes with their 
roles reversed, the mathematical pupil 
becoming golfing instructor. 

When Stella got Pott into form, she 
sent him, all geared up, into a competition. 
Formerly he had been a ghastly twenty- 
five. This day he pulled out a corking ten 
game, and mashed the lot of us. We were 
tickled to death. 


f course all this did not happen with- 

out the fair Sabrina putting up a 
fight. She tried to be awfully foxy and 
nice and persuasive to Stella, so that she 
might make of the twosome a threesome. 
Nothing but frost and ice—fearfully res 
pectful frost, frightfully polite ice, but the 
most real, feminine ice, which is, as all 
scientists know, the most absolutely frigid 
thing in the realm of nature. When 
Sabrina saw the two playing, she would 
casually saunter across, but by the time 
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she caught up with them the game would 
be over, and Pottinger explaining, with 
sand diagrams, what would be likely to 
happen if you invaded the lair of a 
parallelopiped with the winter hunger 
upon him. 

Impose a parallelopiped on the most 
frightful love, and the damper is shut 
With steady streams of water assailing 
the fervent ashes. 

There was a barrage defence about the 
Professor, not of shell and fire but of 
geometry and ice. Behind its impene- 
trability old Pott slashed away in perfect 
content and safety. 

“T think,” I said one day to Stella—she 
tolerated me now because of the Profes- 
sor’s approval of me—“I think the 
state of the game presently is ‘All square 
with Bogey.’” 

She made no verbal answer, but it is 
not necessary for women and girls to put 
thought into words to have it understood. 
The dimples appesred in her cheeks, the 
lips smiled, and there was a sparkle—not 
fire but fun—in the dark eyes 


HERE was to be a big tournament at 
Seascale, so we had to arrange about 
the events and prizes. You know how it 
is with these affairs. 
“John!” says the golfing man’s wife to 
him one day. “It is about time we began 
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to retrench and practise economy. That 
golf game costs you an awful lot of money, 
and we have positively got te cut things 
down and save. There are two or three 
dresses, and a hat or so, I must have, un- 
less I am to adopt the toilettes of the 
belles of the South Sea Islands. Besides 
those, with winter coming on in the na- 
tural course of events, and the price of 
furs just at this time so ridiculously 
reasonable—" And so forth and so on. 

John has to make some kind of a de- 
fence of his pocket money, and the clubs 
fix things on a mutual aid basis. Most 
of the committees are composed of 
married blighters, so they cook handicaps, 
and fix competitions so that things go 
round, a cup here, a salver there, a spoon 
for baby to cut his toofies on, or a bib 
holder. One day John lugs to his domestic 
lair a chased coal scuttle in white metal, 
with an air of “Where's that Harry Var- 
don, now?” 

His wife brags to all her friends that 
he licked Ouimet, Chick Evans, and Jerry 
Travis to get it, or something equivalent 
to that. 

Few knew, and those who knew kept 
silent, that he annexed it with 117 less 40, 
net 77, putting out a game that should 
inflame his conscience for years to come. 

Well, we had our meeting. Everything 
went finely until we were about to dis- 


Sometimes she rebuked him for lapses into golfing heresies. 


perse, and then up gets Corkindale, 
Sabrina’s crass relative, and once erect or 
his hind legs, begins to bray portentously 

He was rather beany, having been 
elected a full member of the club in one of 
our moments of temporary lunacy. There 
was one thing on his mind, he declared. It 


was the nefarious caddie system the clu 
had. No caddie roster. No caddie master 
No provision for seeing lat the caddies 
were of high moral character and had 
been successfully inoculated, and so forth 
It was a horrible thing to him, in this 
woman-honoring land that girl caddies 
were allowed to be on the links. He moved 
that no girl caddie above the age of ter 
be employed and thought that these should 
be properly chaperoned. 

“Hear! Hear!” barked Miss Mowl 
virtuously. 

“Tell it to Sweeney! Move ‘journ 
ment!” growled old Bannister. I had 
never appreved of Bannister altogether. 
He is a rather coarse bounder at times, 
but in this emergency I called a waiter 
and requested him to ascertain Mr. Ban 
nister’s pleasure in a liquid sense, bring 
ing me one of the same. 

The meeting broke up then and we told 
Corkindale our candid opinion of him as 
a mouth organ. Of course it was a drive 
at Stella, and poor, innocent, old Pot- 
tinger. Luckily he was not present at the 
meeting, and did not hear 
anything of it for some time. 


HE day afterward we 

strolled over the beach, as 
usual, in the morning. There 
was the sea, there the sand, 
there the rock, but no Stella. 
We waited an hour for her to 
show up, but she did not ap- 
pear. The next day, and the 
day after it was the same. 
Poor old Professor! He was 
a lost, bewildered man. I sug- 
gested to him that the links 
were still there, and we went 
to the tee and started off, but 
it was a dismal, mournful 
business. The game was not 
the same to him. Then for a 
day or two he relapsed into 
angles and triangles again; 
for, with the barrage gone, 
came a new drive from 
Sabrina. Pott went into re- 
tirement. 

3yv this time I had learned 
something of Stella’s history. 
Her father had been a doctor 
in a town some distance away. 
When he died, he left mother 
and daughter badly off, so 
they moved to a village near 
Seascale and lived cheaply 
and quietly. She walked over 
to the links every morning 
for the sake of the little 
money that was needed to help 
them out till she got her 
school. She was little, and 
with her hair hanging down 
in a thick braid, and the loose 
coat she wore, she did seem to 
be quite a kiddie. You know 
what baffling creatures girls 
are in the matter of dress dis- 
guise? 

When Pott heard about the 
club meeting—some_ good, 
kindly Christian soul had to 
let it out—he came to see me, 
very white about the gills, 
very troubled but very firm 
looking. 

“They tell me she is quite 

Continued on page 106 
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The Fires Annihilation 


Second Article in Series, “The 
Last Stand of the Princess 


Pats” 


By George Pearson 


Who Wrote “Englander Schwein,” “The Soul of the Assault.” ete. 


T nine o'clock on the morn- 

ing of the fourth day 

of May, a 

single German gun 
spoke once and as 
though it had been 
un awaited signal 
the well-drilled 
Germans opposite 
dropped into their 
Warrens in one 
pretty and simul- 
taneous movement 
just as though they 
had been one man. 
And without any 
other warning than 
that significant 


action, we just as 
prettily and I will 
warrant, because of the handicap under 
which we suffered, much more swiftly 
leapt into our own holes, where we 
scrunched down, a trifle out of breath 
perhaps with the quickness of our leap 
and staring at one another in a some- 
what startled fashion, but yet saying with 
a brave attempt at a jest: “This is der 
Tag—Kismet!” 

The bombardment was on. That one 
report was followed by one more, but 
that one was the vast and accumulated 
sound cf so many lesser ones that the 
ear lost count of the tale of them; the 
world turned into a throbbing, pound- 
ing terror and we lay there waiting for it 
to end. 

We alternately prayed and blasphemed 
that our artillery should do something. 
Were we dogs that they should let us 
die thus—like dogs—like rats—and un- 
revenged? Only once was our prayer 
answered by our artillery, and by one 
gun only, quite early in the bombardment. 
The poor lonely thing barked feebly, twice, 
after the manner of a plucky terrier fac- 
ing the annihilating rush of a tiger and 
then drew home so fierce a German fire 
that it was for ever silenced. 

The trench then began amid 
a great rending of flesh and 
earth and bags to go through 
all the painful processes of dis- 
solution—began violently to de- 
say and fall apart, to spout oil- 
wells and otherwise alternately 
to inter and to vomit its deni- 
zens. Men sighed and died and 
their souls slipped gladly away 
from the turmoil. The mur- 
mur of war changed to the 
cavernous roar of it and hung 
there for all the daylight hours 
of a long, long day. It was a 
slow, a steady and a merciless 
shelling which lasted for hours 
without respite so that the air 
throbbed and sobbed and sucked 
in painful unison with our held 
breaths and leaping hearts. 

The battery which claimed us 
for its own prey lay in a direct 


I‘ne to the right so that it had an enfilade 
fire on and swept the trench from one 
end to the other, almost always, because 
of the great length of target offering, 
striking in one place if it missed in 
another. First there would come the slow 
and deep-mouthed pair: “Boom!” Boom!” 
and, merging into the heel of that sound, 
the rapid-fire “Boom! Boom! Boom! 
Boom” of the balance of the battery. If 
one were standing, sitting or kneeling, 
there was just one thing to do and that 
very quickly, fling oneself down at full 
length on the bottom of the trench before 
the burst. That came announced by the 
shell’s scream from the moment that that 
sharper sound emerged faintly from the 
duller and distant one of the boom until 
in a steadily rising crescendo of a million 
rasping throaty squeaks the thing burst 
right at our perishing ear-drums in a 
violent “Bang” and followed by a series 
of them, each one holding its own vivid 
flash of addled flame and belching sul- 
phurous odors, as rotten in odor as in 
color. 

The burst, if it were within the line of 
vision, showed an irregular shaped and 


A group of the P.P.’s convalescing in an English Hospital. 


Above: After the battle of 

Courcelette in which the 
& P.P.’s took a leading part 

Left: What was probably the 

first squad drill on the North 
American Continent for the world war. 
A sergeant giving the detail of drill to 
first group of Princess Pats who ever 
drilled together. Taken at Ottawa, 
Canada, August, 1914. 


jagged broken-glass edged flame that 
leaped miracuously in the tiny moment of 
the seeing from a spark to a house-size, 
holding always to those contorted colors 
of a badly addled egg and falling short 
no whit of that flavor to the offended 
nostrils. 

The succession of sounds, as the rest 
of the battery fire reached us, was so 
rapid that the harsh sound of each one 
interlocked with all the rest and made a 
pulsating chain of them. The body was 
frequently lifted up from the ground by 
the suck and thrust of the air pulsation 
and there were moments when, however 
cool and detached one felt, the body 
trembled in a dainty unison with the 
shuddering earth it lay on. The impact 
of the displaced air was as definite and 
as painful as that of any other blow, the 
only difference being that this blow ap- 
peared to submerge and suffocate as it 
drove wads of air home down the throat 
and stopped the heart and choked the 
lungs, hurting the chest, rather than actu- 
ally to strike in the ordinary sense. In 
the mind, the chief sensation after that 
first premonitory burst was one of stupid- 
ity as Nature rushed her calls 
out for her curative legions and 
so partially chloroformed our 
brains with that self-same self- 
anesthesia as had_ relieved 
the terrible weariness of the 
night-marech retirement 
from Polygon Wood. It made 
even our wonder and our 
pain stupid, less keen and simi- 
larly and mercifully dulled all 
emotions and all sufferings, 
even those of fright, which was 
vastly different from the emo- 
tion inspiring shrillness of con- 
centrated machine-gun fire. 


yith the body tied down 
to this merciless inactiv- 
ity of a rat caught in a trap, 
and waiting to be killed, it was 
natural that the mind should 
roam strangely. I found time 
to reflect on the strangeness of 
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the fact that I felt no actual fear other 
than the gasping breathlessness of the 
shock of very close bursts, while on some 
other occasionsthat I could remember, and 
some of which were not to be compared 
with this one for pure horror, I had felt 
fear in its worst form, stark panic, 
maddening fright. 

The worst of fear for most men comes 
later—after it is all over, when there is 
no longer any need for the mind to brace 
itself so tensely for the impact of the 
shock, and so relaxes and invites reaction. 
It is then that hospital beds see and hear 
strange things, screaming, strangling 
dreams of purest terror, running on for 
years, breaking sleep, nerves, will-power, 
mentality; making broken men. 

Stolid minds gave way to terror now 
and had their suffering here and now; 
after it was over they should forget: 
Sensitive ones leashed their leaping 
thoughts and held them tightly now, pay- 
ing later when they should lift the control 
and the engines of their minds should race 
wildly, the belt off and all holds gone, re- 
membering only the months of accumu- 
lated torture. 


HAT sharp exhilaration in the air of 

the night before as we left Polygon 
Wood was now explained: It was the gas 
and smoke of high-explosive shell-fire 
tinged perhaps by errant whiffs of the 
more potent and distant main body of the 
asphyxiating gas. The eyes, nostrils and 
lungs smarted and burned with the con- 
tact. It bit sharply and clawed into the 
chest like the inhalation of an especially 
rancid cigarette and like that, bringing 
with it and in the added proportion of 
its greater volume, a certain biting, sting- 
ing light headed exhilaration which made 
even the pain of it not unpleasant to the 
taste. 

Each time as soon as the last clap of 
the battery which had us in hand had died 
down, some one of us sprang quickly to his 
feet and thrust an inquiring head above 
the parapet and, eye sweeping the country 
about our front and making certain that 
the enemy infantry were not advancing on 
us, in which case we should of course man 
the parapet and, so desperate were we, 
perhaps go out to meet them fairly in the 
open field, and charge them man to man, 
the best, the quickest; and so quickly 
determine whose was the best claim of 
being the better man. 
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Each fresh glance showed some new sec- 
tion of the trench caved in, but beyond the 
constant recurrence of that painful fact 
it was impossible to say with any degree 
of accuracy just what was occurring in a 
general way. The guns shot with a 
terrible accuracy so that in the rare inter- 
vals when the fire lifted off our own per- 
sons and we could observe its effect on 
others, our hearts stood still to see the 
black columns walk up and down the 
trench a hundred yards away just like a 
living thing—-but dealing death. Men 
were suffering there, being buried alive— 
dying the slow deaths of wounded worms 
under tons of suffocating earth. 

Once while we lay with our chins in the 
mud waiting for this spouting turmoil of 
others’ misery to shift on to us as it so 
regularly did, there came from out in 
front a cry for help, so desperate, so faint, 
so cracked with pain and terror that the 
pity of it tore our hearts. The words were 
indistinguishable. 

“Speak louder,” someone cried. 

“Is that the K.R.R.?” 

“Yes,” we shouted, for the sake of 
brevity, although the King’s Royal Rifles 
were well up on our right. 

“Well, then for the love of God, mate, 
come an’ give us a hand,—God’s sake!” 

“Don’t do anything of the kind! It’sa 
trap! It’s a trap!” warned a voice from 
the bottom of our trench, for we were not 
unmindful of the fact that German 
snipers were by this time crawling up 
under cover of the shell-fire. 

“No! No!” shouted Wostenholm above 
the dim:” It was too good English, an’ 
too broad English! Come on!” 

He jumped up and with another man 
raised himself stiffly over the top and 
crawled out in front. They reappeared 
in a couple of minutes with two wounded 
and very badly shaken K.R.R.’s_ who 
slumped weakly down in the bottom of the 
trench, giving way instantly and com- 
pletely to the relaxation of the compara- 
tive safety our reassuring presence 
seemed to afford them. They told us 
brokenly of how they had done rear-guard 
for their regiment and had then crawled 
up through the bombardment, not know- 
ing where they were and fearful until 
they heard our voices lest they had 
blundered in amongst the enemy. The 
trench was too narrow to allow of their 
passage even if they could have walked; 
so we made them as comfortable as we 
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could and left them in a weak portion of 
the trench which could be of no use to us 
in the event of a hand-to-hand struggle. 
They asked for a fag, sank weakly back, 
and closed their eves. 


HAT narrowness of the trench which 

we had found so irksome when we 
had sought that impossible rest during the 
night now proved our one best friend since 
it offered just that much less of a target to 
the flying fragments which filled the air. 
Stamborough had elected to move up on 
the other side of the traverse, thinking it 
safer there, and Shepherd, his mate, fol- 
lowed as a matter of course so that I was 
left alone until Radcliffe, whose mates 
were dead and buried, came to the vacated 
place and joined me, both for company 
and for the greater safety the spot af- 
forded. He sat with his back against the 
traverse on the other side of which the 
other two had gone, with his knees up, 
staring straight ahead at me with eyes 
that, once naturally protuberant, now al- 
most frightened; they protruded so. 
By ——,” he muttered. “This is murder 

—~ We'll all be killed!” 

Nearly every ene said that and cer- 
tainly all believed it. The utter hopeless- 
ness of it all and the feeling and the 
thought that was the hardest to bear was 
this: To be killed like rats in a pit, 
not even swiftly, but agonizingly over a 
long period of many torturing hours, the 
sport of these cruel shells. We longed 
bitterly for the Germans to come on and 
end it ail; for by that time we knew that 
by reason of our depleted numbers and all 
the other factors of importance in our 
strength that there could be but one end- 
ing to any determined assault, but we did 
yearn for that, to kill some Germans and 
go down fighting like men and not like 
unknown impounded dogs. If only they 
would come on and finish us quickly! How 
glorious! Prayers for that and other 
mercies were not so much prayed as 
wrung from rebellious hearts, out of 
agony and sweat and blood. 

For each burst I flung myself down and 
implored the stubborn fellow who sat at 
my head to do likewise, but he refused all 
my importunities: ‘“What’s the use? 
We'll all be bloody well killed, anyhow, 
I’m goin’ to take mine settin’.” 

And he clung to that and would give me 
no other answer, as between bursts I 
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lifted my head and cried again: “Are 
you all right, Ratty?” 

“I’m all right, mate. ...How ‘bout your- 
self?” We looked across the few feet that 
separated us and into each other’s eyes, 
reading death. 


HE rifle and machine gun fire inter- 

ested most: It was in sound so 
utterly unlike anything we had yet heard 
in this war and answered bookish descrip- 
tion of the sound of rifle fire. We had 
come to associate that with sharp reports 
and the air-burning passage of bullets 
over our heads, but this was undoubtedly 
the buzzing of bees and as utterly unlike 
all past experienced rifle-fire as this in- 
tensive bombardment was unlike all other 
of the scores of casual bombardments we 
had (sat in the mud to). It was the great 
distance of the German riflemen from us 
that made the difference in the sound, just 
on the edge of a rifle’s carrying power 
so that by the time the bullets reached us 
they had lost their greatest force and 
were turning sideways and because of 
that making this summer humming. We 
had good proof of that when they struck; 
for they made the wicked wounds of small 
shelis, utterly destroying heads and if in 
the body, causing the long tear of an ugly 
shell splinter. 

We continued to jump up after each 
covey of bursts, to thrust a head up above 
the parapet, quickly, very quickly, and 
jerk it down again, satisfied if there was 
no solid mass of men up and coming at 
us; for we did not propose to be spitted. 
Single ones we could plainly see, some- 
times adding insult to injury by walking 
brazenly erect, knowing that we could do 
them no harm. They crept up on us now, 
shooting and bombing from the depression 
in front at every slightest sign of life we 
offered and as though that were not 
enough the very guns themselves now 
sniped wastefully at us so that almost 
each time a head lifted for a moment to 
make nervously sure again that the in- 
fantry were not coming on, high-explosive 
shells fell on or near that spot; the enemy 
was searching out each tiny indication of 
human life to utterly destroy it. And on 
top of all that there had now set in a 
rifle and machine-gun fire that was truly 
murderous and that swept over us with 
the song of a thousand harps, changing 
again at times to the dull hum of millions 
of bees and which in conjunction with the 
the pop of hand and rifle grenades that 
were constantly being tossed 
and shot at us by the hands of 
snipers, the burst of their 
bombs and the steady punctua- 
tion of the high-explosive 
shells, made much the worst fire 
that any man there had ever 
experienced, although we repre- 
sented in our various persons 
all the wars of our generation. 


T was when in a moment of 

surcease from the shells the 
small-arms fire reached its 
most furious maximum of in- 
tensity that we heard a cry 
from the far side of the 
traverse for volunteers to go 
out and get a wounded man. It 
seemed a pity, for we had long 
since ceased to try to do any- 
thing for the wounded except 
to crawl to and bind up those 
who seemed most likely to live 
and to tell those who could 
walk, “to beat it” to the communication 
trench which some said had been dug dur- 
ing the night. As for the other more 
severely wounded men, we merely ad- 
justed their heads, and if they could 
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smoke, gave them cigarettes. Afterwards 
we took their papers for their wives. 

So that lives should be thrown away for 
this wounded man when the rifle of each 
unwounded man was so badly needed here 
seemed odd indeed. An unusually pain- 
ful wound perhaps? No soldier fears 
death but all dread useless sacrifice. 
We listened hopefully to the voices on the 
other side and for my own part I hoped 
that the volunteers would offer before the 
call reached us, for the decision either way 
would be a hard one, since on the one hand 
it meant certain death without any of the 
justification of any useful purpose ac- 
complished; and on the other no Pat 
could deny the plea of a wounded comrade. 
However, we waited stoically for the call 
to slip down the line as was done with vol- 
unteer calls, which went from man to man 
instead of being put up to us en masse. 

The call was answered—the bravest 
thing in the worst fire we had ever seen. 
At first the only indication of the fact 
was the cessation of the call for volun- 
teers. We shouted to know if they had 
got them, but received no answer. Shortly 
after that I heard queer voices, rose to 
my feet, looked around and saw the most 
inspiring act of pure courage that it has 
ever been my fortune to witness. 

In this terrible fire, so dreadful that the 
air thrummed and quivered with the 
countless displacements of turning bullets 
that struck so thickly that they sent the 
mud flying in all directions hereabout, 
two men ran heavily just at my head, 
carrying a heavy thing on a stretcher. A 
loaded stretcher is at all times a very 
heavy burden on the most level of dry 
ground. Here it was terrible. These men 
were imbued with super-human strength 
for, although the ground was full of shell 
holes and very wet and slippery, they 
were actually running. 

The lead bearer was a boy of less than 
twenty who was unknown to me although 
I had from the fine quality of the face 
noticed it when he had lately joined us in 
a draft. That face glowed ardently now 
with the indescribable confusion of the 
sheer terror and sublime exaltation of his 
sacrificial moment. His wonderful eyes 
shone holily as might the star eyes of a 
young girl when first she glimpses all the 
unsuspected beauty of her purpose here, 
as this beautiful boy now glimpsed his. 
His cap had fallen off so that, as they 
passed me, long waves of his fine, light 
colored hair were flung back by the aiding 
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wind against the swift movement of an 
unusually graceful body, exposing each 
beauty of line of the broad forehead and 
bringing into strong relief the winsome 
uptilt of the defiant chin so that each 
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feature of the glorified young face and 
thrown back head carried in each line 
its own individual beautiful defiance of 
death and all its harm of body. His lips 
were parted—fixed so by terror, but 
again, the windows of his soul contra- 
dicted that so that I swear his eyes were 
looking on things denied duller souls. 

The man who ran with him was one who 
in Polygon Wood has eaten his heart out 
for his daily punishment because he had 
once failed the regiment. This was his 
expiation and his unstudied answer to the 
worst of his detractors. Perhaps of these 
two brave men he was by all odds the most 
courageous for, although his eyes too 
looked straight ahead, there was in them 
nothing but the pure animal terror of his 
spirit’s agony, unrelieved by any of that 
divine hope of Heaven which shone in the 
other’s eyes and which his lagging sou] 
might out of pity have conjured up for 
the agony of its body. His cap too was off 
and it was strangely fitting that his hair 
was stiff and did not wave like that of the 
boy. 

The latter’s coat was off and the 
muscles of him slipped and strained and 
slipped again beneath the coarse army 
shirt. He was speaking, imploring, com- 
manding, and by the chanting, praying 
monotone of the words, almost to himself: 
“Faster! Faster! Faster!” 

It seemed incredible that they had lived 
so long with the fire so bad and the 
snipers so close. 


HOSE warning roars of the battery 

boomed out again. I flung myself 
down. There was a crash: The air was 
full of falling things. I sprang up to see 
that all was gone: And have rarely 
known such sorrow. 

“Make way there ~ Gangway!” It 
was the gruff voice of a sergeant leading 
the boy out to the communication trench 
and the dressing station in the wood. 
The boy was the only living survivor of 
the trio but seemed not to know that or 
anything else, for he was quite dazed and 
gave no indication of pain from the 
bloody mess of a completely pulverized 
arm which he carried like a wet dish-rag 
in the hollow of the other; any more than 
he felt pain from the bad head wound 
which had laid bare his scalp and which 
had already matted his silky hair with 
blood which now ran down and covered 
his face, filling his eyes. There was no 
room for one man to pass another so we 
crawled up on top to let him by. 

It seemed as though all loose 
strings of fate were tying here 
in this wood of Bellewaarde. As 
the sergeant took the boy out 
some rude things were hurled 
at the former from several 
quarters. He feigned not to 
hear. That place out back to 
which he now was going repre- 
sented Heaven and safety to 
us and him—the last place any- 
one in authority should seek to 
go to on any but the direct 
order. Only the courageous 
nature of this boy’s sacrifice 
could condone even the sending 
of a man from the ranks out 
with him, for it seemed certain 
that the Germans might rush 
us at any moment, for which 
reason no man who could bear 
a rifle was to be lightly spared, 
even for suffering. And cer- 
tainly it was disgraceful for a 
sergeant to go. He knew all that as well 
as we did and knew that we knew too, so 
that he was very glad to slip on by witha 
great show of bluster about his wounded 
man that sat but poorly on him who had 
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never before shown kindness to any one 
of us sick, wounded or well. He knew 
that we saw through his ruse and that he 
made this brave man whom he dishonored 
with his touch the pretext for the carry- 
ing of his own carcass to safety. We 
damned him to his face and he took it for 
what he was—the same bull-necked ser- 
geant with whom we had had the feud in 
Polygon Wood. And just then a flying 
splinter took him in the head, wounding 
him slightly so that like as not he won a 
decoration for bringing a wounded man 
out from under fire! 

That is the last I saw or heard of the 
boy and I have since forgotten his name 
although I made enquiry afterward, hop- 
ing that he and the other man might per- 
haps have been honored or decorated. 
But neither of them ever were. 


TARTLED men began to crowd down 

on us from around the shoulder of the 
traverse. All were there, but even 
that was few enough for we had been in 
the morning only the weak half of a 
weakened battalion and that poor 
strength was now sadly depleted. “What's 
up?” we asked. 

“Orders to evacuate,” they said tersely 
and hurried on past toward the communi- 
cation trench, leaving us to wait until the 
men directly above us should also have 
passed and thereby indicated an orderly 
evacuation up to this point where we 
stood. We did not know whether to be 
glad or sorry. Some swore wrathfully; 
others were frankly glad and made no 
bones about it either. “Anything,” they 
said, “to get out o’ this.” For the most 
part we were both relieved and sorry, re- 
lieved to get away from so awful a place 
and terribly chagrined that we must 
again retire. But both these conflicting 
emotions were confused by the more 
powerful one of our soldier anger at an 
enemy who pounded us with man-made 
things of iron and steel, for ever keeping 
us at arm’s length and from the fierce 
assuaging of our insenate lust for his 
blood in the man test of a close-up melee. 

“What about the wounded?” we asked 
when we saw that only whole men were 
passing us. 

“Leavin’ ’em,” a lack-lustered eyed man 
said wearily. 

That saddened us: Things must be bad 
indeed, worse than we had thought pos- 
sible for the old regiment. We turned 
slowly and went with them. 

The occasion offered the first oppor- 
tunity we had for exchanging news of 
casualties with our comrades from the 
upper reaches of the trench. There were 
scores of them and although it was not 
long past noon, and although all 
who could after any fashion walk, crawl 
or hobble had gone down the communica- 
tion-trench, the main trench was already 
well littered with the dead and the dying. 
Owing to the narrowness of the trench 
we had been forced to lay some of our 
dead upon the parapet where they now 
received further wounds. It was either 
that or walk on them. Only those were 
buried who had been done so by a shell 
when the wall of the trench had slid in on 
them, kicking, strangling, their mouths 
and nostrils full of mud. 

Sergeant Hubbard whom we all liked 
so much had just died, quietly enough too; 
we were relieved to hear. His mate, 
Wostenholm, had just come from his side 
after having bound his wounds and tend- 
ed him all the morning. It was worse up 
there than here they said—wounded and 
dead men everywhere and no place for a 
shocked foot to fall, short of sacrilege. 
Things had quietened down now for the 
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ficst time and what little fire now came 
our way seemed a very small thing indeed 
to what had just passed so that at first 
there was no dearth of nervous upraised 
heads to make certain that it was not the 
quiet before the storm and that a charge 
was not being launched against us. The 
sergeants swore and bade the heads keep 
well down, saying that we should all be 
cut up if we acted like young soldiers: 
“Think you was a bloomin’ draft,” one 
said bitterly, chewed his frost-bitten 
moustache and glared. 

We held our heads down, less for fear 
of getting them hit than because it would 
go hard with us if the enemy should get 
an inkling of our present movement and 
so shell the soon-to-be crowded communi- 
cation trench. 


HAT portion of the trench next to and 

between us and the communication- 
trench was blown in so that we had to 
bend our backs well in going over it. As 
we did so the man ahead of me gave a 
rasping scream and pointed, staring down 
at the loose earth: ‘Look at Joe! Look at 
Joe!” he cried. Joe had been his mate and 
now portions of the battered head of him 
projected from the earth. It was too 
much. The man passed on ahead of me 
screaming his hysterical way down the 
trench. 

“Shut your bloomin’ row!” a sergeant 
shouted thickly: “You'll have all these 
young soldiers havin’ highstericks with 
you.” 

The man’s cries ceased and he went to 
blubbering instead, in a curious strangling 
chest racking, minus all the quieter 
dignity of grief and with every move to 
wipe away the moist evidence of his retch- 
ing sorrow only adding to the unhand- 
some furrows on his already unlovely face. 
It was Sunday in May and the sun smiled 
down at us. 

Everywhere the trench had been blown 
in and everywhere we had to mind our 
step to avoid the unmentionable. We came 
to the communication trench, and found it 
choked with the men who had preceded 
us, and who struggled now amongst the 
bodies of the narrow passageway, to get 
back amongst us. An angry officer em- 
erged from the commodious dug-out at 
the cross-roads of the trenches and drove 
angrily at the struggling mass with ex- 
postulating hands. 

“Get back! Go back to your places! 
What d’ye mean? You'll have us all cut 
up!” 

“A wash-out,” we cried and were much 
relieved, even those who had a moment 
before looked forward so eagerly to leav- 
ing the accursed place. 

The officer seized a man by the shoulder: 
“Who gave that order to evacuate? Who 
gave it?” he cried angrily, looking at all 
of us in turn, “I’ll have him up before the 
C.O.—getting us all cut up,” he fumed, 
and then added as an afterthought: “My 
God! Supposin’ the C.O. should pop in on 
us now and see this mess?” 


HAT was like a dash of cold water 

to the worst case of trenchitis there 
; for the commanding officer was a 
soldier and well understood this breed of 
ours that he too sprang from. We made 
our way back more cheerfully than we had 
come, taking care because of the narrow- 
ness of the passage to let the men from 
furthest up the trench lead the way so 
that we should not have to pass one an- 
other. We wondered from whence had 
come the mistaken order and sagely de- 
cided, as always in similar circumstance, 
on the theatrical explanation that never 
failed to warm our melodramatic hearts: 


An English speaking German had crawled 
up to the trench and breathed the order 
into our unsuspecting ears. When it was 
pointed out that if so illusory a passage 
had really occurred the trench would al 
ready have been filled with Germans, the 
untimely remark and its too matter-of 
fact author met only with the simple scorn 
they both deserved. There was littl 
enough romance and too much fact as 
things were, so why begrudge the poor 
comfort of any we might nourish? It 
sustained our courage. 


( NCE more the bombardment was on: 

Once more Radcliffe and I stared 
stonily at one another across the few feet 
of our own private abomination of desola 
tion; two animals in a hell of a fix. 1 
tried to bring out after each crash what 
sometimes stuck: “Are you all right, 
Ratty?” and perhaps a hysterical laugh. 
“I’m all right! How ‘bout you, mate?” 
and once more we quarreled gustily be 
tween the salvoes of the guns about his 
stubborn sitting. Once more he stonily 
reiterated: “I'll jolly well take mine 
settin’.” And at the last he did go crowd- 
ing cheerfully by me with his Blighty, 
although somewhat concerned at the 
lightness of it. 

He was held up in the act of passing by 
a fresh outburst of that German battery 
which we now looked upen as our own and 
so lay down flat this time because of the 
new hope his Blighty had inspired him 
with and fearful that the latter might be 
too well added to. He even deigned to 
take the head cover I had for some time 
past been urging on him, his own dupli- 
cate of my own hard-packed pack-sack 
with which at every salvo I had held over 
my head as I lay waiting for the bursts. 
Radcliffe swore that the Allemands had 
heard of his Blighty for the shells rained 
more heavily on both sides of our little 


slot of safety. One broke cleanly on 
the cave-in just below us so that we 
thought we were killed, being by that time 
barren of any more detailed emotion. 
There was just one tremendous bursting, 
tearing lift that hoisted our bodies up like 
fragments of paper in a strong draught 
and that set them down again with the 
cessation of the great pulsation while our 
lungs struggled furiously against the bit- 
ing fumes of the acid and our bodies 
trembled and shook with the thousand 
nerve-shocks of the moment. Our ears 
and eyes and nostrils were full of earth 
and a thick layer of which was inter- 
mingled with a heavy collection of fine 
fragments of steel which was as impalp 
able as flour and which covered our bodies 
so thoroughly that it fell off us in great 
clots when we rose stupidly to our feet and 
looked at the damage. 

The whole passageway to Blighty was 
filled in and our backs against the dead 
end of a broken traverse. Radcliffe spoke: 
“It'll take more ’n that to keep me here.” 
And slinging his rifle across his back, he 
plunged boldly at the still smoking ruin 
and began to clamber over it, exposing his 
body as he did so to the full blast of the 
once more fully developed small-arms fire 
as well as the equally dangerous atten 
tions of the close-up snipers. 

He dropped on the other side unharmed 
and that was the last I saw of him for 
many months. 


7 HE sun had come out some little time 
before so that I had taken my over- 
coat off and flung it upon the ground to 
dry. I reached for it now and found it 
astonishingly full of holes although it had 
lain just above my body; which had re- 
Continued on page 88 
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AD they crawled back again 

their wonder would have in- 

creased. Seside the box sat 
Salty Bill plunging ruthless hands into 
its close packed depths. ‘This is bat- 
tery wire,” he grunted, holding an 
irregular coil under the sickly 
seal oil flame, ‘“there’s about 
two hundred feet of it, and if 
we've got any dodgasted luck 
there ought to be a box of caps 
as well.” He fumbled excited- 
ly, and with a grunt of triumph 
held them aloft. “Here they 
are, large as life and a darned 
sight more vicious. Now, if I 
remember, there are about ten sticks of 
forty per cent. stuff under this sawdust. 
Cripes, it’s frozen stiff! And say, how the 
devil are we going to thaw her out with- 
out a fire? and, what’s more, she’s no good 
if she ain’t thawed. What d’ye know 
about that?” The sudden animation died 
in his face while he stared gloomily at the 
useless treasure. 

“Tell you what's happened. The 
blamed Huskies have been tasting this 
sawdust and its taken up some of the 
nitroglycerine out of the powder and 
that’s what sickened ‘em.” 

He reflected a moment and concluded 
vindictively: “Why can't 
we have another of their 
blasted feasts, then feed 
‘em some of this and fin- 
ish up with a round or 
two out of the battery? 
Say,” he added, grinning 
at his own conception, 
“that would be magic for 
sure, and no darned fake about 
it either.” 

Jock burst into a _ peal of 
laughter that did much to shake 
off the weight that had _ been 
steadily oppressing the skipper’s 
spirit. “But you say 
it isn’t any good un- 
less its thawed. You 
mean it won't blow 
up?” 

“Nary a_ blow,” 
said Bill dejectedly. i 
“Aint the high priest 
of this expedition got * 
nothing to say?” He caer 
cast a cynical eye at the big man who sat 
plunged in sudden thought. “How about 
it? I've seen dynamite raise everything, 
including hopes. Don’t you reckon we 
can get something out of this lot?” 

“We can,” said Jock quietly, “If we go 
the right way about it. We can seare this 
tribe stiff, but—” he paused with a touch 
of uncertainty. 

“But what?” interjected Bill. 

“What comes after that? It’s no use 
starting anything unless we can see it 


ing 


In another moment 
he discerned 
against the skyline 
the figure of a 
man. 


through. If we 
just scare this 
tribe half to 
death and do 
nothing else, so 
much the worse for us. Our lives 
wouldn’t be worth a moment’s pur- 
chase.” 
Bill swung his feet over the side 
of the ledge and began cracking his 
big knuckles. “Reckon you didn’t quite 
get my meaning, MacTier.” 

“Which was —?” hazarded Jock. 

“IT wasn’t calculatin’ on just ‘scaring 
them,” protested the skipper grimly. 
“That'd be sheer waste of the only high 
explosive there’s likely to be in these parts 
for some time to come. I was figuring 
that if we could thaw out this blamed stuff 
and rope in the men of this blasted tribe 
to another nice little feast, nice pretty 
little thing same as the last, and then, by 


accident, we 
should step 
outside and 
the darned 
stuff hap- 
pen to go off unex- 
pected like before 
VA got back, there'd 
; a be less talk and 
/ more action in this 
here Husky village. 
Then,” he went on, 
warming to his project, 
“what’s to prevent us helping 
ourselves to a dog team and 
starting out. Eh! what’s the 
matter with that?” 
You mean to blow them all up?” 
“Sure,” said Bill heartily, “I don’t see 
how we can move ’em anyways else, and 
these here ten sticks are just nothing but 
a God-send if we use ’em, as I guess the 
Lord meant us to use ’em. Say,” he de- 
manded cynically, “aint you gettin’ just 
a mite sentimental?” 


big man sat brooding in motion- 

less concentration while his eyes, half 
lidded, rested steadily on the partially 
emptied box. Seated thus he seemed at 
the moment to be the ultimate intelligence 
to which the other inevitably turned in 
time of stress. Moments passed and still 
Sergeant MacTier stirred not, till, faint 
but very clear from some far point in the 
outer wilderness, there drifted once more 
the long-drawn how] of a wolf. 

“There is another way,” he said slowly 
while into his gaze came an expression 
that was almost awe, “but whether it is 
possible I cannot yet tell.” 

With such difficulty had he spoken that 
Bill, in spite of a swiftly awakened 
curiosity, hesitated at demanding more, 
till almost sub-consciously, he shot a final 
question. “When do you think you will 


know?” 


Ere Jock had time to answer the lone 
wolf howled again, and it seemed that as 
he spoke his reply was linked mysterious- 
ly with that wild and heart-searching 
sound. 

“It’s just possible that I may know to- 
morrow,” he said under his breath. 

Night crept over the village. Salty 
Bill, with a rumbling of resentful 
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oaths, rolled himself in a bearskin and 
slid off into sullen slumber. 3ut still 
Jock did not stir. In the feeble light of 
the sputtering lamp, his great form 
showed indistinctly and cast uncouth 
shadows on the curving wall. Outside 
there came the complaint of dogs as, 
scratching deep in the snow, they buried 
themselves from the searching wind, while 
high over head the stars hung blazing in 
an atmosphere of crystalline purity. 

An hour later there sounded again the 
long drawn cry. Jock started as though 
suddenly recalled by this weird echo, and, 
bending over Bill, listened intently to his 
regular breathing. Finally his great 
hand went out and, for an instant, rested 
lightly on his shoulder. It seemed .that 
in that touch there was both affection and 
a lingering benediction. In another mom- 
ent he picked up the spear which Nanook 
had presented to him, the trophy of a 
memorable fight, and, dropping noiseless- 
ly to the ground, crawled out into the 
stinging silence. 

Around him the igloo showed ivory 
white and all was as still as death. One 
dog raised an inquiring head, but, seeing 
the muffled figure, sent forth only a 
communicable whimper and re-coiled him- 
self into a yellow ball. Jock, who on the 
instant, had-stiffened into a statue, step- 
ped warily on. Here in these igloos were 
the rifles which, once in his possession, 
meant safety and escape, but here also, 
slumbering lightly, as all good hunters 
slumber, were the brown skinned masters 
of spear and dog to arouse whom meant 
inevitable death. It was not, he con- 
cluded, the policy of a wise man to court 
their wrath. There were bigger and 
stranger things in his mind that night. 

A hundred yards on, the village had 
dropped behind and the land rose slowly 
to a great plateau that stretched north- 
ward far as the eye could see. To the 
west was a low line of ridge, its crest 
sprinkled with great masses of boulders 
that stood out in irregular distinction 
against the sky. As he stared there came 
from somewhere in this bleak region once 
more the howl of the questing wolf. At 
the sound Jock turned and tramped de- 
liberately toward it. 

Now it is not given to many to describe 
the voice of the grey wolf to those who 
have never heard it, but of all cries which 
drift through the silent wilderness there 
is none that is both so ghostly and so 
fearful. Menace is in it, and trickery, and 
hunger and relentless pursuit, and the 
far-flung threat of an intelligence which 
seems at once half animal and half humian. 
The white bear, hearing it, seeks a vant- 
age point where at least he can meet 
danger face to face and not be torn by 
a yelping pack that divides and encircles 
him in a ring of snapping jaws. The 
caribou hear it and a shiver runs through 
their multitudinous herds while the 
great warm bodies of the does jostle each 
other in headlong flight and the bucks, 
snorting with anger, barricade their re- 
treating kin with a network of mighty 
horns. The fox, blue and white, hears it 
and straightway slinks to his burrow 
where he sits trembling in darkness till 
the fleet footed peril be past. The lesser 
fur hear it and dart one and all to their 
warrens, till it comes that for months the 
grey wolf lives only on the dead mammals 
cast up by the tireless sea or on that which 
through disease or misadventure cannot 
escape his ravening jaws. Thus it hap- 
pens that in his note, as it floats across 
these riven wastes, there is that which is 
querulous yet threatening, pleading yet 
defiant, mournful but yet throbbing with 
the lust to kill. Never is the grey wolf 
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satisfied, however his belly may bulge, for 
he is hunger itself incarnate, and cruelty 
throbs unpacified beneath his long grey 
fur. 


I UT with tightening lip and a glance 

hardens 1 into ¢ old steel Jock marched 
steadily on, for there was now seething 
in his brain thought, one that weeks 
before had been flashed to him from some 
unnameable source and since then had, 
with growing strength, been slowly dis 
placing all else from his imagination. 
And the solution of it lay straight ahead 

An hour from the village he toiled up 
the last slope of the ridge and, as the moo 
came clear, stepped into a dark angle 
between two titanic rocks. Here, with the 
living stone at his back, he waited breath 
less, till, close at hand a long and tremu- 
lous how] proclaimed the nearness of the 
master of the night. Simultaneously 
across an open space of gleaming snow 
there stalked a gaunt and grisly form. 
The moon, now dropping in the west, re- 
ceived the formidable outline on her pallid 
sphere till Jock could see with startling 
distinction the deep breasted body, the 
long and-trailing tail, the sharp muzzle, 
the short and pointed ears. Even while 
he stared, the great beast lifted up his 
voice till it was flung far out and, in the 
distance, picked up and repeated with 
ghostly satisfaction by another outlier of 
the pack. At the sound of it Jock’s breath 
came faster and the blood slowed in his 
veins. 

Again the call went forth but this time 
a pause followed in which the very stars 
seemed to palpitate anew, for, faint but 
clear, there was borne across the shudder- 
ing wilderness the echo of a wild unearthly 
laugh. Rising at first it seemed a mile 
away; it was repeated and repeated in 
ever nearing volume till the very heavens 
themselves seemed to reel with unhallowed 
mirth. The great wolf heard it and, open- 
ing his long throat, he cast loose his own 
wild spirit in a frenzied welcome. It 
sounded to Jock, as he trembled in the 
shadow, that madness indeed was abroad 
that night, madness of man and of beast, 
and that something worse than death 
awaited him who ceased for an instant to 
be master of his own soul. And then, even 
while he shivered, there stirred in his 
breast with renewed and astonishing as- 
surance the amazing conception that had 
guided his feet to this grim trysting place. 

In another moment he discerned against 
the skyline the figure of a man. 

Now how it happened or what careless 
movement he had made Jock could never 
remember but simultaneously the great 
wolf wheeled and, after a steady and 
searching stare, growled with sudden 
suspicion and, breaking into a shambling 
gallop, headed directly for him. On the 
instant Jock, dropping to one knee, 
levelled his spear. The glint of metal 
shone for a second in the chill moonlight. 
With a coughing bark, the wolf pulled 
up short and, settling on his haunches, 
flung out a long high-pitched note that, 
almost ere its echoes dispersed, was 
answered in similar tones from half a 
dozen points on the far horizon. It was 
the call of the outlier to the pack, the 
pack that had spread on its several quests, 
but even while it hunted waited neverthe- 
less for that unmistakeable brother signal 
which would bring it in one wild race of 
savage response. So it was that Jock, not 
daring to take his eye from the crouching 
brute, heard closing in on him the far- 
flung patrol of the grey brethren. 


UT even while the peril drew swiftly 
nearer the soul of Sergeant MacTier 
nerved itself for battle. Deliberately 


grimly, there was, he instantly decided 
just one way to fight. If he lost his head 
and drove the spear clean through 

assailant, and this would be a small! thin 
for a giant to do, the hour was lost, for 
ere he could withdraw the pack woul 
engulf him. No bear was this whos 
single heart might be reached by one 
sturdy thrust, but an avalanche of lear 
grey bodies, each of them formidable be 
yond words. Only by playing a stabb 


game, and by extraordinarily swift 
actions multiplying his one blade into 
many could he survive. Even while his 
decision hardene there came to him 

vision of Bill Ilving in tumbled sleep in the 


gloom of the igloo. Then his mind shot 
strangely back to Marget and, Just as he) 


wistful eyes seemed to shine in the dark 
ness, one after another of the yre\ 
brothers emerged from the rocky obscur 


ity and, panting, squatted on the skyline 
Followed then a space during which a 
young wolf, venturing too close to the 
crouching giant, swung within reach of 
the balanced spear. Instantly the cold 
flame streaked out and the beast jerked 
himself back with a how! of pain. 

“First blood to me,” grunted Jock and 
settled again to the defence. 

Moments passed and there came no 
move from the waiting pack. Gaunt and 
grim they sat with death between their 
jaws and hunger in their bellies till there 
dawned in the tense mind of the giant a 
strange and nameless anticipation. He 
perceived that the great brutes were wait 
ing, waiting for something stranger even 
than his wildest imagination had antici- 
pated. Then, even while his brain still 
strove to comprehend, the figure of a man 
strode up toward the dreadful and pant 
ing semi-circle. 


freed ensued was so uncouth that to 
this day there remains in Jock’s mind 
only a fragmentary picture. From the 
man’s lips proceeded the same wild laugh 
as before and at the sound of it the wolves 
broke into their own derisive chorus. 
Beneath the moon they seemed conjoined 
in some weird drama of the North, a thing 
not to be spoken of or even dreamed in 
more kindly latitudes. That the man 
exercised contro] there was no doubt, for. 
24 a shout, the grey brutes seemed to ap 
proach or slink away, lifted their wild 
salute or were silent. Then it appeared 
that very suddenly the man’s eyes were 
drawn to the gleaming spear for he 
straightened and stood in mute and 
startled attention, till, at a curt but un- 
intelligible command, the first outlier ad- 
vanced with a deep and threatening growl, 
while behind the grey brethren gathered 
for the assault. After that Jock found his 
own lips moving. He wanted desperately 
to shout but for the life of him no words 
came. Somewhere within him, he felt 
strangely assured, was that which, if he 
could only get it out, would save him and 
save them all but so tense was the un- 
reality of this moment that speech seemed 
to have deserted his dry throat, till, just 
as the advancing wolf got within spear 
length, and his arm. stiffened for the 
thrust, something broke loose inside him. 

“Henry Rintoul, Henry’ Rintoul!” 
boomed his deep voice, “I have found you 
at last.” 

And after that 


everything 
strangely black. 


grew 


CHAPTER X. 
T does not fall to the lot of many to 
emerge from a fainting spell in an 
hitherto undiscovered country and be 
tended by a man presumably mad, while 
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Over him was stooping a man of middle height—his face seamed and bitten by wind and frost. 


in the background roves a ragged circle 
of yelping wolves; but Jock, struggling 
back to consciousness, found just this and 
nothing else. Over him was stooping a 
man of middle height, his hair, beard and 
moustache, long and uneouth, his face 
seamed and bitten by the fierce assault of 
wind and frost, his eves cold with the im- 
mutable gaze of one to whom death is not 
a stranger or apparition and, emanating 
from him, untamed and_ inexplicable 
authority by virtue of which he ruled the 
great gaunt brutes that now followed his 


every movement with such quick and 
terrible eyes. 
“Henry Rintoul,” whispered Jock, 


“speak to me, man. Speak to me.” 

At the sound of the name the stranger’s 
breast heaved and the blood flew to his 
seared temples, while from the throat 
which so lately had given vent to that un- 
earthly laugh, struggled the halting 
syllables of one who for months past had 
not heard a human voice. 

“Yes, I am—Henry Rintoul. 
you?” 

Jock propped himself on one elbow and 
rejoiced to feel his strength surge quickly 
back. Simultaneously a grim smile spread 
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over his weather-beaten features. “Man,” 
he said, eyeing the wolves with unmixed 
awe, “I’m just wondering who I am. It’s 
sufficient for the present to know about 
you. Yon Husky, Nanook,” he went on 
slowly, with struggling memory, “told me 
you were dead, that is—” his voice trailed 
out with increasing wonder. 

“It’s not Nanook’s fault that I’m not 
dead,” said Rintoul grimly. “We'll attend 
to that later on. Where do you come 
from? How did you get here?” 

“I’m thinking,” said Jock, with extreme 
deliberation, “that if yon pack of yours 
went about their business, whatever that 
is, conversation would be a bit more com- 
fortable. They may be friends of yours 
but they’re none of my choosing.” 

Rintoul laughed harshly and, rising to 
his feet, turned towards the pack. Rais- 
ing one arm he flung it out and, simultan- 
eously, shouted something that to Jock’s 
ears Was more animal than human, but at 
the sound the semi-circle scattered. There 
was no general departure, nor heading of 
grey bodies into the distance. One mom- 
ent the pack was there, the next it was 
not. 
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OCK stared incredulously and, blinking, 

rubbed his eyes. “Man,” he said simply, 
“it’s small wonder that they Huskies 
in the village ken what to do when you 
and your friends come down from the 
hills. But,’ he stumbled on with ever 
growing wonder, “how did you do it?” 

Rintoul shook his head. “It’s too long 
a tale for now. Who’s with you?” 

Jock stared straight into the blistered 
face. “The skipper of the ship I char- 
tered. They’re gone, the rest of them.” 

“But in God’s name what brought you 
here?” 

“Yon map that you made,” said Jock 
simply, “along with an Edinburgh lawyer 
that wouldn’t take no for an answer. And 
now that I’m here it looks likely I'l! stay.” 

“The map! I'd given up hope of that 
long ago. Your ship lost? How did that 
happen?” 

“Nanook,” said Jock briefly. “He con- 
spired with another man who stole it.” 

Rintoul nodded. “Trickster from the 
start. He fooled me like a baby. And you 
too, eh?” 

“I reckoned that in spite of that I'd 
fetch up somewhere near the man Id set 
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out to find. It was in the back of my 
head from the start.” Jock’s tones were 
expressionless. “‘What’s the use of talk- 
ing like this. Come to the village, man.” 
Rintoul shook his head. “Not now, for 
the pack has gone and I can’t get them 
together again to-night. But to-morrow, 
yes, to-morrow I will come.” 

“When?” demanded Jock, searching the 
horizon in vain for the vanished masters 
of the gloom. 

“There will be no mistake,” here the 
outcast smiled grimly. “You'll hear me 
coming.” 

Jock, perforce content, turned unsteadily 
toward the village. 


T was a strange tramp back. For half 
the way Rintoul accompanied him and 
then slipped back to some corner of the 
wilderness, for, as he explained, should the 
village dogs pick up the wolf smell that 
now saturated his fur garments, he would, 
lacking the protection of the pack, be torn 
in pieces. So for the last mile or so Jock 
journeyed alone, but with many a long 
and searching glance towards the desola- 
tion into which this terror of the village 
had disappeared. He confessed to him- 
self that not yet could his numb brain 
grasp the full meaning of all that had 
transpired in this last and extraordinary 
hour. He only knew that the thing most 
amazing and unbelievable, which for a 
month had been haunting his very soul, 
had turned out to be real and veritable, 
and not only that, but also so strangely 
caught up in baffling circumstances that 
it surpassed the wildest conception of his 
startled brain. Henry Rintoul was alive, 
the outlaw and terror of a pagan tribe, 
armed only with the companionable 
ferecity of beasts of prey. The expedition 
which had so marvellously found him was 
itself impotent and captive, but, and here 
dawned in Jock’s restless mind one ulti- 
mate and prodigious solution, it would be 
strange if, out of circumstances so extra- 
ordinary, there could not be built up salva- 
tion for all. 

Very quietly he slipped back through 
the gleaming village, very quietly he 
crawled into the great central igloo and, 
with curious and wistful lines carven deep 
on his brown face, he tiptoed to the ledge, 
falling instantly into the profound slum- 
ber of mental exhaustion. 


i would be impossible to depict eloquent- 
ly all that transpired when the giant, 
rousing himself next morning, poured into 
the startled ears of Salty Bill the extra- 
ordinary recital of the night that was 
past. The reception accorded to the news 
was entirely characteristic. Receiving 
Jock’s tale at first with open incredulity, 
he developed a satirical silence that grew 
more pointed as the story went on. When 
finally the big man described his regain- 
ing of consciousness and the waiting semi- 
circle of grey brutes that disappeared as 


temptuously and hazarded the opinion 
that instead of there being one madman 
at large in the wilds it seemed there were 
two, and he reserved his own opinion as 
to which was possessor of the greater 
lunacy. These were not exactly the terms 
employed to set forth his intimate and 
personal convictions, but his conclusion 
was as unmistakable. 

“How am I to believe there’s a pack of 
wolves on this island that’s led by a white 
man and understands what he says, 
much less that the white man _ isn’t 
as mad as Nanook tells us? Is there 
anyone but a madman that would 
live with a pack of wolves anyway? 
That’s what I want to know. As for it 


though at a magic wand, he coughed con- | 
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being Henry Rintoul, I believe he was 
dead long ago. Look here, MacTier,” he 
went on angrily, “you fetch your wolves 
and Harry Rintoul into the village and 
show ’em up, both of ’em, and then Ill 
believe you. Darn it’ I want to believe you. 
I smell like a dead seal, and what’s more 
I feel like one. I had enough of this life 
long ago. But as for Rintoul I’m from 
Missouri, even though we are held up by 
a bunch of high-smelling pagans. And, 
say, when you get your madman here, 
we'll start that feast I spoke of and blow 
all the Huskies to blazes and then we'll 
hitch up the wolves and start south and 
for the rest of my time I'll believe every 
darned thing you say, so help me.” 

Jock grinned imperturbably. “Didn't 
I tell you that Rintoul was coming to the 
village to-night?” 

Salty Bill sat up straight. ‘No you 
didn’t, and how do you know he’s com- 
ing?” 

“Rintoul says we'll hear him,” answered 
Sergeant MacTier quietly. 

The rest of the happenings of that day 
consisted of a long and careful conclave 
broken periodically by the advent of 
Nanook, who finally inquired with un- 
usual diffidence whether it was not pos- 
sible that more magic should be made that 
very evening when the hunters returned 
from the sealing grounds. There was a 
man, he said, whose bones were turning 
soft like the snow in springtime and 
needed the thing that ran in at his fingers 
and down through his stomach. 

Jock stared thoughtfully into the 
hunter’s black eyes. There had been con- 
ceived in his own brain that which, if he 
could guide it aright, would mean for 
them all more than he dared experess. 
Of this not a word had he vouchsafed to 
either of the others for the elemental fac- 
tors with which he had yet to deal were 
so slippery and unstable that only by the 
exercise of the most steadfast resolution 
could he achieve his end. It came to him 
now that it would be well that to-night 
there should be no magic, that indeed 
there should not be any more until a cer- 
tain hour towards which he would now 
contrive with all the shrewdness of which 
he was master. 

“It is not well,” he said slowly, “that 
this magic be made too common, unless 


SyNopsis..-Sergeant MacTier, of the 
North-West Mounted Police, accepts a 
private commission from a wealthy 
family in Scotland to search in the far 
Canadian north for Henry Rintoul, who 
his disappeared. The only clue is an 
imperfect map which came through the 
mails which indicates that Rintoul ia 
held a prisoner on an island in the wal- 
rus country. MacTier charters the ship 
“Siren” and its crew, with Salty Bill, 
its owner, in charqe, and sets sail for 
Hudson's Bay. As they approach the 
northern end of Lahrador the crew, 
led by Black Matt, the mate, shows 
mutinous symptoms. At Chimo Trad- 
ing Post they pick up an Esquimo 
named Nanook, who mysteriously offers 
to guide them to the country from 
which the map came. Early in the 
vouage MaeTier finds Nanook plotting 
with Black Matt to control of 
the ship. The ship is landed on a 
strange island in Hudson's Bay. Mace- 
Tier and Saltu Bill ao ashore, taking 
Nanook with them. He gives them the 
slip during the night spent on shore 
and in the morning they find the ship 
gone. They are cantured by Nanook 
and borne off to an Esquimo settlement 
to act as magic makers for the tribe; 
the magic heing provided by means of 
an electric battery. A strange legend 
reaches them of a madman who travels 
with a pack of wolves and who comes 
by night to the village. 


secure 


you are ready that every man should have 
it when he desires it and thus weaken its 
strength. The magic maker too is stil! 
weary. Think, Nanook, what it would 
mean to you if this thing were born unde: 
your own skin instead of his.” 

At that the hunter nodded sagely. “It 
may be,” he answered with a touch of 
diffidence, “that you speak wise words, 
but you have not told me how long the 
magic should sleep before it is strong 
again. There are many men who wait to 
hear this.” 

“Seven days and not less should it 
sleep,” came back Jock imperiously, and 
on the seventh night from this let there 
again be a feast, and after the feast wil! 
be that of which you know. I have 
spoken.” 

The hunter, sullenly content, shuffled 
out and Jock turned to Salty Bill with a 
broadening grin. ‘“He’s mad, too, | sup 
pose.” 

“You're all about the same, I reckon,” 
said the skipper airily. “There aint no 
difference to me now if it’s one more or 
less. Say, what do you aim at putting i 
over this poor benighted heathen seven 
days from now? Seems I remember that 
you objected when I figured on cleaning 
up the whole job at once, but darned if I 
don’t believe you’ve got something just 
as bad up your sleeve. Come on, what is 
it?” 

“On the seventh night from this,” 
ruminated the giant, “you ought to be 
trotting along beside a dog sledge heading 
due south, with Nanook just as glad to get 
rid of you as he was to welcome you.” 

“Sure you don’t mean a wolf sledge?” 
growled Salty Bill cynically. “Sure you 
don’t mean that that man whom you say 
aint mad will be tripping along in front 
of the wolves talking to ’em friendly like 
same as they were Skye terriers? Sure 
you don’t mean,” he went on with rising 
contempt,” them wolves aint going to sidle . 
right up to him and lick his hand? Say,” 
he concluded abruptly, “darned if I don’t ’ 
believe I’m goin’ mad myself along with 
the rest of you.” 

But to all this the giant vouchsafed no 
answer. His quiet brain was intent on 
piecing together the clear mosaic of his 
plan and, for the meantime, it mattered 
little what Salty Bill thought or said. 
Automatically he ferreted out a flat oil- 
skin packet in which were two letters, one 
in the stiff writing of an Edinburgh solici- 
tor, the other in the trembling hand of a 
girl who had refused to allow her lover to 
sacrifice himself on the altar of devotion. 
By strange and devious routes had they 
travelled, in peril of land and sea, till at 
last they rested beneath the springing 
dome of the great igloo against the hour 
when out of the North should come that 
mysterious mortal for whose eyes alone 
they had been penned thousands of miles 
away. How little, thought Jock, as he 
fingered this precious parcel, had the 
writers dreamed of those amazing cir- 
cumstances which were to attend the ulti- 
mate reception of their missives. Pres- 
ently he glanced up and caught the 
sardonic eye of Salty Bill. 

“You’ll be mindful,” he said cheerfully, 
“of what Rintoul has been through for the 
last two years, and especially the last 
vear. He smells like a wolf and almost 
looks like one, and his lips are cracked, 
and his teeth yellow, and his hair long 
aud towsled, but the eyes in him are like 
sparks of fire, and I’m thinking he could 
put you on your back with one hand.” 

A little silence fell in the igloo during 
which Salty Bill raised his unkempt head a 
from a bundle of skins. 

Continued on page 89 
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PRO-GERMAN was aril 
lynched the other day in Illinois 


summarily 


for some violent anti-American 
sentiments; and State officials, called 
sharply to time by Federal authorities 
for this violation of the amenities of civil- 
ized war, answered simply that while the 
lynching was to be deplored—not because 
the man did not deserve lynching but be- 
cause the crime reflected badly on the 
good name of the community-—the fact 
remained the cause of the crime was the 
aversion of Congress to pass laws dealing 
severely with treason. In fact, those 
Middle Westerners hinted that if Con- 
gress did not pass laws to exterminate 
treason, a repe and a lamp post would do 
the job more effectively and at less ex- 
pense. 

This from a Middle Western State, 
which we have all been suspecting of a 
German slant. 

The incident was significant, not be- 
cause it was a lynching. Lynchings are 
not unknown in that or any other state. 
It was significant because it was the 
violent voleanic eruption of a slowly boil- 
ing, silent, compressed-steam sentiment 
of pure Americanism against persistent, 
impudent, alien treachery treachery 
under Uncle Sam’s very nose, impudence 
that chucks the Old Boy under the chin, 
while it puts ground glass in his bread 
and bombs in his pockets and enemy 


propaganda in the mouths 
of his legislators. 


\ EN are asking themselves 
. hard ugly questions in the 
United States, which the plati- 
tudes of peace propaganda don’t 
answer. For instance, if the 
Germans should break the Wes- 
tern Lines—which God forefend 
—would the 600,000 German re- 
servists in that country rise? 
Are they holding together against 
American war preparations now? 
Are they spiking the wheels, and 
slowing down progress, and fomenting 
labor troubles now? When you get down 
to the hard pan facts behind the clamor, 
what really slowed down ship production 
last winter? What is really behind the 
disappointing results with the heralded 
Liberty motor? Why has there been such 
an appalling number of deaths in the 
trial spins at the aviation camps? Why 
were so many soldiers without sufficient 
warm wool clothing at the cantonments 
last winter? With national forests full 
of spruce, why did the aeroplane fac- 
tories fall 74 per cent. behind for lack of 
spruce? Why are the motor factories— 
especially the big factories bound to de- 
liver war trucks—at their wits’ end for 
rubber? And the night plots were plan- 
ned against a lot of ship yards last Janu- 
ary—a fire, in fact, almost reached one of 
the biggest yards—how came it that plugs 
had been pulled in fire extinguishers and 
wires had been cut to the nearest fire de- 
partments? Canada has had a little taste 
of the same thing in her anti-conscription 
riots; but I say men are asking these 
questions over here; and until somebody 
authoritatively answers them with facts, 
there are going to be more volcanic erup- 
tions of that slow-boiling, silent, com- 
pressed-steam Americanism, which will 
either swat a straddling political trick- 
ster, or apply a lamp post to a smug 
traitor. 

In other words, are pro-Germans over 
here ready to act in case Germany pulls 
off a great coup over there? You recall 
about the time the Canadian parliament 
buildings were burned, I told in 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE about German re- 
servists massing on the border, and a 
secret order going out from Bernstorff for 
all men of German birth to get rid of 
concealed weapons. People did not credit 
those statements at the time. The facts 
have since been proved in public trials. 
Is something similar going on under the 
surface again? I cannot answer these 
questions, of course; but I can state a few 
facts that are openly and widely known, 
if not yet understood. 


THEN you come to consider, Russia 
\\ was not defeated by force of German 
arms. Nor was she overthrown in the 
first place by German peace propaganda. 


(German Machine 
is Still af Work 


By Agnes C. Laut 


Who wrote “The Canadian Commonwealth,” 
“Lords of the North,” ete. 


Decorations by D. Howchin 


: 


Before a field can be harvested, it must 
first be seeded; and the field was prepared 
for German peace propaganda in Russia 
by machinations first practised in Amer- 
ica. You will reeall before Russian 
soldiers began deserting the firing line en 
masse, they were dowr to one rifle for five 
men, in some cases to one pitch fork to 
five men. Thev were destitute of arms 
and ammunition because German machin- 
ations both in Russia and America had 
bedeviled deliveries and shipping and 
terminal work. Shells arrived where 
there were no guns to use them; and guns 
arrived where there were no shells to be 
used; and shells were shipped that re- 
fused to detonate; and rifle barrels and 
quick firing guns had been so ill tempered 
they jammed after a few rounds. It was 
because the Russian soldier’s bare hands 
were powerless before German guns that 
the army was ready to desert; and it was 
when the army was ready to desert that 
the German peace propaganda offered the 
Judas kiss of a treacherous peace. 

Much of the deviltry against Russia 
was worked right here in America. Two 
examples will illustrate. Early in the 
war when the United States was severely 
neutral, I was asked by a journal of inter- 
national repute to meet the bankers of 
Russia, France, England and Germany 
and get a statement from each as to each 
nation’s plans to finance the war. ll the 
Allied nations gave their statements with- 
out reserve in their business hours in 
their business offices; but when it came to 
Germany’s statement, I was asked to meet 
the German bankers at a luncheon. Hav- 
ing accepted the invitation to the lunch- 
eon, I was requested by wire to change 
the luncheon date to a dinner; and the 
ridiculous fact was that there was not a 
German banker at that formal dinner; 
but there was the ful! roster of the Ger- 
man propagandists since famous, or in- 
famous, as you like to call it. Banking 
was not mentioned. Another date for the 
banking interview was named and duly 
came off; but what was mentioned was 
peace—peace—peace. Would not the 
women and the magazines of America de- 
clare for peace? 1 answered that I was 
not authorized to speak for my own per 
iodical; but that if the German Emperor, 
himself, or the Chancellor, would sign an 
article asking for peace, I had no doubt 
every, or any, periodical in the country 
would issue it as a “scoop’’—gladly; but 
what no American journal, nor journalist 
would do, was to act the part of a pussy 
eat to pick the chestnuts out of the fire 
for the fox. If Germany wanted peace, 
let her Emperor sign a statement saying 
so. (It was about the time the fake labor 
parties were being formed to demand 
peace; and a certain crook of Wall St. was 
given a couple of hundred thousand, 
which he pocketed, to get labor delegates 
at $1,000 each on the peace demonstration 


by 

‘ 
] Boer 
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platform.) The 
point is that, as 


we talked post- 
prandial fashion, 
a dispatch was 


handed in, relat- 
ing the sinking of 
a horse ship otf 
Newport News. 
This news put the 
propagandists in 
such high feather 
they laughed hil- 
ariously and referred to 
the horse ship being as 
good news as “the picric 
acid joke in Russia.” 1 
asked what joke. They 
answered such and such 
consignment ship 
load—of picric acid for 
Russian munition fac- 
tories had secretly had 
the canisters or kegs 
changed to sand _ in 
Brooklyn before ship- 
ment. They evidently 
though me a German- 
American from my 
name; and when I told 
them I was pure Cana- 
dian and American, of 
Welsh-Scotch descent, 
and pro-Ally to my fin- 
ger tips, the thing was 
comic opera. It was 
like the nozzle of a fire 
hose turned on the pure 
flame of German patri- 
otism. It was, to use a 
street expression, a 
scream. I got the bank- 
ing statement all right 
next day; but that 
statement about the pic- 
ric-acid was to me far 
more significant. 
It was the paralyzing 
of the Russian army in 
preparation for the 
peace propaganda that 
was to follow. 


R take the awful 
order for $20,000,- 
000 of rifles to be made 
here for the Russian 
army. When the rifles 
were finished, not a rifle 
would fire true. Why? 
I can’t answer you that 
—probably another pic- 
ric acid trick. The rifles 
fortunately were not 
shipped but were sal- 
vaged, taken apart, and 
remade, but these two 
examples — hundreds 
more could be given— 
illustrate how Russi 
was not defeated by 
force of arms, but by 
secret machinations. 
The very same story 
could be told of Italy, only in the case of 
Italy the trick was fake peace propa- 
ganda in fake newspapers from home, to 
demoralize the morale of the army. In 
that way, the great retreat was a rout; 
but the treachery was discovered and un- 
masked before the damage became irre- 
parable. 

And now what has brought the vol- 
canic eruptions of the slow-boiling, silent, 
compressed-steam Americanism to the 
point of lynchings is the suspicion, the 
fear, that similar tricks may be at work 
in the United States. Americans know 
their army is all right. It was less than 
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100,000. It is now half 
a million strong in 
France, a million and a 
half strong in training 
on this side of the At- 
lantic and, as Genera! 
Wood says, five million 
in the making yet to be 
called and trained. They 
their navy is all 
right. It is ahead of 
time on the programme 
and in strength. What, 
then, slows down pro- 
gress what bedevils 
aeroplane and clothing 
factory and ship yard 
and Liberty motors? 


AT date of writing, 
“ there have been al- 
most a hundred fatal 
accidents in trial spins 
on U.S. aviation fields. 
When the death list was 
only 51 back in Febru- 
ary, it was carefully 
explained by the auth- 
orities that accidents 
were inevitable in avia- 
tion schools; but when 
the accidents increased, 
the chemists got busy. 
I read under date of 
April 4th, the innocent 
headline “Metals Used 
in Aeroplanes Will Be 
Carefully Tested.” 

“All metals entering 
into the construction of 
aircraft are to be scien- 
tifically and carefully 
tested. The labora- 
manned hy a 
force of 200 picked chem- 
engineers, metal- 
lurgists and machinists 
will occupy the most im- 


tories, 


ists, 


portant and he st equip- 
ped testing plant in the 
district, which has been 
taken over by the Gov- 
ernment for that pur- 
pose.” 

The announcement 
interested me enough to 
vo out for facts. When 
the machines, that had 
collapsed so suddenly, 
were examined, it was 
found that only two- 
fifths enough of the 
rare metal to temper 
the steel of the engine to 


high vibrations and 
high speed high 


altitude had been put in 
by the workmen. The 
machine would work all 
right for low and easy 
trial spins. Put her in- 
to high gear and high 
velocity for real fight- 
ing, and the engine collapsed. 

I have no comment to make. 
the facts. 


There are 


( R take the shortage of spruce for 

aeroplanes. The official who ordered 
and commandeered the spruce was blam- 
ed, of course. Then the great lumber com- 
panies were charged up with the delay. 
“In order to get out the spruce it is neces- 
sary to cut billions of feet of other lum- 
ber, and the great lumber interests were 
not willing to do this because it would 
create a surplus and thereby cheapen the 
price.” That was the specious evidence 


given before a Senate Committee; but 
when the evidence was sifted, it was found 
that the I. W. W.’s had gone among the 
spruce workers; and soldiers had to bs 
sent in as lumber jacks to get that spruce 
out. And when the lL. W. W.’s offices wer 
raided, it was found they had been fin 
anced by German propaganda money; and 
a half hundred I. W. W.’s are to be put o 

trial in Spokane and more than that nun 

ber are to be tried in Chicago. So ther 
you are just back where you were in th: 
case of Russia—up against secret Germar 
machinations to paralyze army and navy. 
while windy, soap-box orators of th 
Trotzky type spout peace and the brothe: 

hood of man. 

The U.S. Administration came under 
blast of criticism last winter because so! 
diers in training had _ insufficient woo 
clothing in the cantonments. There wert 
many deaths from pneumonia. Civiliar 
buyers could get woo! goods. The Gov 
ernment could not; so 1 read another in 
nocent official statement let out of durance 
vile by the censor: “All woolen mills in the 
country were directed by the War De part 
ment to-day to hold their looms at the 
service of the Government from now on 
until July 1 in order to insure adequate 
supplies of cloth for uniforms. Manufac 
turers of civilian clothing who get any of 
the output of the mills will do so under 
special Government permits.” 


( the Quarter-Master-Gen 

eral, is behind the move. Why? Be 
cause a large proportion of the woolen 
textile mill trade in the United States is 
owned by German capital; and those Ger 
man mill owners, who couldn’t possibly 
supply Uncle Sam’s soldiers with warm 
clothing for the winter, had raised prices 
25 per cent. to civilians and had cleaned 
up excess profits over and above the pro 
fits of 1916 of $6,000,000 for one firm. and 
$5,000,000 for another. Do you realize 
now why parents of boys, who died of 
pneumonia in the cantonments, parents of 
boys, who are on the firing line in France, 
silently boiled up to the white heat of a 
volcanic eruption? And you will see 
more of it presently. People are very 
angry and they are ominously silent. 
They may force a foo] to kiss the flag on 
his knees, to kiss every star on the flag, 
but if the fool turns out to be leach, or 
traitor, or knave, the flag ceremony may 
turn out to be a procession to the lamp 
post. 

It need hardly be told here that motor 
trucks are absolutely essential to the 
army’s transportation. Yet a situation 
similar to wool has been found in rubber 
Before these words are printed, the facts 
of “the corner in rubber” will have been 
forced from hiding. I cannot say what the 
facts will be; for I am stating facts, not 
prophecy. 

We all know there have been 
strikes in war industries in a few months 
and that the shipyards have suffered from 
such stoppages and delays; and we al 


know that ships are the only bridge t 
victory; but when you ferret out the 
facts, it is hard to get labor for the new 


shipyards because they are far out fron 
cities and towns; and there are few houses 
and fewer street car systems to carry the 
workers in and out; so the Governmen 
plans building houses round the grea 
shipyards—permanent beautiful cities of 
concrete with every model improvement 
But here delay again. The plans are 
drawn. The foundations are laid; but the 
work like the guns “jams” and lags. 
Why? Strikers! Subtle propanda for 
higher wages, shorter hours, lay-offs; and 
Continued on page 8&7 
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Phe Trail at the Edge of the Lake 
By Norman R. F. Tucker 


Who has followed the trail at the edge of the lake 
Where the woods and the water meet, 

The trail that was made in the bygone days 
Ly the passing of countless feet? 

It’s a rugged trail and a narrow trail 
And it turns and it twists and bends 

As it winds its way through the underbrush 
That grows where the forest ends. 


Have you followed the trail when the sun has set 
And the vast, dark woodland sleeps, 

When no sound is heard but the night birds’ call 
And the splash of the fish as it leaps? 

It is then that the shadows beneath the trees 
Seem to glide in the form of men 

As though the ghosts of a vanished race 
Had returned to their haunts again. 


What moceasined feet once wore that trail 
In the days ere the pale-face came? 
What hunter has passed with a stealthy tread 
Through this haunt of the fish and game? 
‘Twas the forest road of a savage tribe 
And over its winding track 
The Indian portaed his birch canoe 
Or staggered beneath his pack. 


rhe red man has passed from his hunting grounds: 
No more will he follow the chase: 
And the woods now utter their silent call 
To men of an alien race. 
And the earth is worn by their passing feet 
As their silent way they take 
O’er the ancient, winding Indian trail, 
The trail at the edge of the lake. 


“My Lady of the Snows” 
By Robert E. Pinkerton 


“My Lady of the Snows 2” Yes, yes. 

Way over yonder. Peltry getting, 

Or other things like that—and less. 

Oh, well, she keeps the sun from setting. 


A low, faint sun in the tops of the spruce, 
A white, dead land for half a year’s travel; 
Prairies too vast for a blind world’s use, 
Pathways too dim for man to unravel, 


A great, cold void at the edge of the earth, 
A wide, dark waste forbidding the stranger: 
A frozen womb giving silence birth, 

A hush so thick it shouts of the danger. 


But men came who come where hazard is great, 
Men who'd tight for the love of the fighting; 

A glance at peril, a dare to fate, 

An empire their camp fires lighting. 


They subdued the land, but the land won them, 
Gave its vigor as well as its treasure; 

Took the old world’s froth, a flood unstemmed, 
Squeezed it, whipped it, up to its measure. 


Took weaklings and made them men of its own, 
Tested them oft with its fear and its snow; 
Reaped them a strength from seed it had sown, 
Gave them a valor the bravest can know. 


Then a fiend broke loose in the land o’er seas, 
Ramping, a centaur, a threat to the world; 
Appraising men as so many fleas, 

Burning and slaying till chaos swirled. 


Breathing the freedom of prairies so wide, 
Feeling the strength of the pine’s lofty stem, 
Canada’s men, to help turn the tide, 

Gave of themselves what the land gave to them. 


“My Lady of the Snows?” my word! 

Said they liked it where hell was popping. 
And at Ypres they never stirred. 

By Jove! They kept the flag from dropping! 


War Sisters 


By Ida Randolph Spragge 


O, hear me, little Rose-Marie, 
To-day I sent my Love to thee. 


‘Twas hard to say our last good-bye: 
But we could not withstand 
Your need of men, the pleading cry 
That echoes from your land. 


My little sister Rose-Marie 
I gave him up to suceor thee. 


You know the dangers he will meet, 
The dread things he must do. 

Pray then that angels guide his feet 
And bring him safely through. 


O, tender little Rose-Marie, 
Pray God to send him back to me! 


sut if, with grievous wound he fall, 
Tend him with loving care. 

From heart afraid I, helpless, call— 
Ah, would that I were there! 


O true and patient Rose-Marie, 
If I could only change with thee! 


And if he die! my love! 

But one more boon of thee 
Kneel down beside his lowly grave 
Where he sleeps quietly— 


I'll crave 


And pray, my sister Rose-Marie. 
O pray God then, to pity me! 
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Epitor’s NoTeE.—Robert W. Service may 
appear in prose soon in MACLEAN’S, in a 
series of articles on the work of the Can- 
adian forces in France. He has been serv- 
ing on the Western front since the war 
began. This is the sixth of his new series 
of war poems—and one of the best. 


elly of the Legion 


By Robert W. Service 

Who wrote “The Blood Red Fourragere,” “Songs ofa 
Sourdough,” ete, 

[liustrated by C. W. Jettervs 
Now Kelly was no fighter; 
He loved his pipe and glass; 
An easy-going blighter, 
Who lived in Montparnasse 
But ’mid the tavern tattle 
He heard some guinney say: 
“When France goes forth to battle 
The Legion leads the way.” 


“The scourings of creation, 
Of every sin and station, 
The men who've known damnatior 
Are picked to lead the way.” 
Well, Kelly joined the Legion; 
They marched him day and night; 
They rushed him to the region 
Where largest loomed the fight. 
“Behold your mighty mission, 
Your destiny,” said they; 

“By glorious tradition 

The Legion leads the way.” 


“With tattered banners flying, 
With trail of dead and dying, 
On! On! All hell defying, 

The Legion sweeps the way.” 


With grim, hard-bitten faces, 
With jests of savage mirth, 
They swept into their places, 
The men of iron worth. 

Their blooded steel was flashing; 
They swung to face the fray; 
Then rushing, roaring, crashing, 


The Legion cleared the way. 


The trail they blazed was gory; 

Few lived to tell the story; 

Through death they plunged to glory; 
But oh, they cleared the way! 
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Now Kelly lay a-dying, 

And dimly saw advance, 

With split new banners flying, 
The fantassins of France. 

Then up amid the melee 

He rose from where he lay: 
“Come on, me boys,” says Kelly; 
“The Layjun lades the way.” 


Aye, while they faltered, doubting, 
(Such flames of doom were spouting) 
He caught them, thrilled them, shouting: 


“The Layjun lades the way.” 


They saw him slip and stumble, 
Then stagger on once more; 

They marked him trip and tumble, 
A mass of grime and gore. 

They watched him blindly crawling 
Amid hell’s own affray, 

And ealling, ealling, calling: 

“The Layjun lades the way.” 


ind even while they wondered, 
The battle rack was sundered; 
To Victory they thundered, 

But . . . Kelly led the way. 


Still Kelly kept a-going; 
Berserker-like he ran; 

His eyes with fury glowing, 
A lion of a man; ; 
His sabre madly swinging; 
His soul a-thirst to slay; 

His slogan ringing, ringing: 
“The Layjun lades the way.” 


Till in a pit, death-baited, 

Where Huns with Marims waited, 
He plunged . . . and there, 
To death he hewed his way. 


Now Kelly was a fellow 

Who simply loathed a fight. 

He loved a tavern mellow, 

Grog hot and pipe alight. 

I’m sure the Show appalled him; 
And yet without dismay, 

When Death and Duty called him, 
He up and led the way. 


So in Valhalla drinking, 
(If heroes meek and shrinking 


blood-sated, 


Are suffered there) I’m thinking 


Tis Kelly leads the way. 
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The Strange Adventure of the Stolen 
Wheel-Code 


Third Episode of “The Sleep 
Walker” Series 
By Arthur Stringer 
Author of “The Prairie Wife,” “The Hand of Peril,” “The 
Door of Dread,” “The Silver Poppy.” 


Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 


WAS in for a night of it. I realized 

that as I lay back in my big green 

library-chair and closed my _ eyes. 
For somewhere just in front of those 
tightly closed lids of mine I could still see 
a briskly revolving sort of pin-wheel, 
glowing like a milk-white orange against 
a murky violet fog that paled and 
darkened with every beat of my pulse. 

I knew the symptoms only too well. The 
entire encampment of consciousness was 
feverishly awake, was alert, was on the 
qui-vive. That pulsing white pin-wheel 
was purely a personal matter between me 
and my imagination. It was something 
distinctly my own. It was me. And, being 
essentially subjective, it could be neither 
banished nor controlled. 

So I decided to make for the open. To 
think of a four-poster in any such era of 
intensified wakefulness would be a mock- 
ery. For I was the arena of that morbid 
wakefulness which brought with it an 
over-crowded mental consciousness of 
existence far beyond my own physical 
vision, as though I had been appointed 
night-watchman for the whole round 
world, with a searching eye on all its 
multitudinous activities and aberrations. 
I seemed able to catch its breathing as it 
slept its cosmic sleep. I seemed to brood 
with lunar aloofness above its teeming 
plains, depressed by its enormous dimen- 
sions, confused by its incomprehensible 
tangle and clutter of criss-cross destinies. 
Its uncountable midnight voices seemed to 
merge into a vague sigh, so pensively re- 
mote, so inexpressibly tragic, that when 
I stood in my doorway and caught the 
sound of a hare-brained young Romeo go 
whistling down past the Players’ Club his 
shrill re-piping of a Broadway roof-song 
seemed more than discordant; it seemed 
desecration. The fool was happy, 
when the whole world was sitting with its 
fists clenched, awaiting some undefined 
doom, 

It was long past midnight, I remem- 
bered as I closed the door, for it must 
have been an hour and more since I had 
looked out and seen the twelve ruby 
flashes from the topmost peak of the 
Metropolitan Tower signalling its dolor- 
ous message that another day had gone. 
I had watched those twelve winks with a 
sinking heart, finding something sardonie 
in their brisk levity, for I had been re- 
minded by a telltale neurastheniec twitch- 
ing of my right eyelid that some angling 
Satan known as insomnia was once more 
tugging and jerking at my soul, as a fly- 
hook tugs and jerks at a trout’s mouth. 

I knew. even as I wandered drearily off 
from my nouse-door and paced as drearily 
round and round the iron-fenced park en- 


sleepless night, and I had no intention of 
passing it cooped up between four walls. 
I had tried that before, and in that way, 
I remembered, madness lay. : 


SO I wandered restlessly on through 
‘7 the deserted streets, with no active 
thought of destination and no immediate 
sense of direction. All I remembered was 
that the city lay about me, bathed in a 
night of exceptional mildness, a night that 
should have left it beautiful. But it lay 
about me, in its stillness, as dead and flat 
and stale as a tumbler of tepid wine. 

I flung myself wearily down on a bench 
in Madison Square, facing the slowly 
spurting fountain that had so often 
seemed to me a sort of visible pulse of the 
sleeping city. I sat peering idly up at 
the Flatiron Building, where like an 
eternal plowshare it threw its eternal 
cross furrows of Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way along the city’s tangled stubble of 
steel and stone. Then I peered at the 
sleepers all about me, the happy sleepers 
huddled and sprawled along the park 
benches. I envied them, every mortal of 


closure, that I was destined for another that ragged and homeless army! I almost 
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Then I saw a 
stealthy hand 
quietly but 
quickly with- 
drawn. 


hated them. Kcr they were drinking deep 
of the one thing I had been denied. 

As I lounged there with my hat pulled 
down over my eyes, I listened to the soot). 
ing purr and splash of the ever-pulsiny 
founcain. Then I let my gaze wander dis- 
consolately southward, out past the bronze 
statue of Seward. I watched the driver 
of a Twenty-third Street taxicab of the 
“night-hawk” variety asleep on his seat. 
He sat there in his faded hat and coat, as 
motionless as metal, as though he had 
loomed there through all the ages, like a 
brazen statue of Slumber touched with 
some mellowing patina of time. 

Then, as I gazed idly northward, I sud 
denly forgot the fountain and the night 
hawk chaufleur and the sleepers. For out 
of Fifth Avenue, past where the double 
row of electric globes swung down the 
genile slope of Murray Hill like a double 
pearl strand down a woman’s breast, | 
caught sight of a figure turning quietly 
into the quietness of the square. It at- 
tracted and held my eye because it seemed 
the only movement in that place of utter 
stillness, where even the verdigris-tinted 
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trees stood as motionless as though they 
had been cut from plates of copper. 

I watched the figure as it drew nearer 
and nearer. The lonely midnight seemed 
to convert the casual stroller into an emis- 
sary of mystery, into something compellin 
and momentous. 


I sat indolentiy back on 
my park bench, peering at him as he 
drifted in under the milk-white are lamps 
whose scattered globes were so like a 
scurry of bubbles 


caught in the tree 
branches. 


WATCHED the stranger as closely as a 

traveler in mid-ocean watches the ap- 
proach of a lonely steamer. I did not 
move as he stood for a moment beside the 
fountain. I gave no sign of life as he 
looked slowly about, hesitated, and then 
crossed over to the end of the very bench 
on which I sat. There was something 
military-like about the slim young figure 
in its untimely and incongruous cape over- 
coat. There was also something alert and 
guardedly observant in the man’s move- 
ments as he settled himself back in the 
bench. He sat there listening to the purr 
and splash of the water. Then, in an 
incredibly short space of time, he was fast 
asleep 

I still sat beside him. I was still idly 
pondering who and what the newcomer 
could be, when another movement at- 
tracted my attention. It was the almost 
silent approach of a second and larger 
figure, the figure of a wide-shouldered 
man in navy blue serge, passing quietly 
in between the double line of bench sleep- 
He circled once about the granite- 
bowled ring of the fountain. Then he 
dropped diffidently into the seat next to 
the man in the cape overcoat, not five feet 
from where I sat. 

Something about him, from the moment 
he took up that position, challenged my 
attention. I watched him from under my 
hat brim as he looked guardedly about. I 
did not move as he let his covert eyes 
dwell for a moment or two on my loung- 
ing figure. I still watched him as he bent 
forward and listened to the deep breath- 
ing of the man so close beside him. 

Then I saw a hand creep out from his 
side. There was something quick and 
reptilious in its movements. I saw it feel 
and pad about the sleeping man’s breast. 
Then I saw it slip, snakelike, in under the 
cloth of the coat. 

It moved about there, for a second or 
two, as though busily exploring the recess 
of every possible pocket. 

Then I saw the stealthy hand quietly 
but quickly withdrawn. As it came away 
it brought with it a packet that flashed 
white in the lamplight, plainly a packet of 
papers. This was thrust hurriedly down 
into the coat pocket of the newcomer next 
to me. There was not a There 
was no more movement. 

‘he wide-shouldered man sat there for 


ers. 


sound. 


what must have been a full minute of 
time. Then he rose quietly to his feet and 
started as quietly away. 


It wasn’t until then that the full reality 
of what he had done came home to me. 
He had deliberately robbed a sleeping and 
unprotected man. He was at that mom 
ent actually carrying away the spoils of 
some predetermined and audacious theft. 
And I had sat calmly and unprotectingly 
by and watched a thief, a professional 
“dip.” enact a crime under my very eyes, 
within five feet of where I sat! 


N three quick steps I had crossed to 
the sleeping man’s side and was shak- 
ing him. I still kept my eye on the slowly 
retreating figure of the thief as he made 
his apparently diffident way up through 
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the square. I had often heard of those 
street harpies known as “lush-dips,” those 
professional pickpockets who preyed on the 
wayside inebriate. But never before had 
I seen one at work. 

“Quick! Wake up!” I cried, with a 
desperate shake at the sleeper’s shoulder. 
“You've been robbed!” 

The next move of that little midnight 
drama was an unexpected and startling 


one. Instead of being confronted by the 
disputatious maunderings of a_ ha!f- 
wakened sleeper, I was suddenly and 


firmly 
bodily 


caught by the arm and 
into the seat beside him. 


jerked 
“You've been robbed!” I repeated, as I 
felt that firm grip haul me seatward. 

“Shut up!” said a calm ait very wide- 
awake voice, quite close to my ear. I 
struggled to tear my arm away from the 
hand that still clung to it. 

“But you've been robbed!” I expostu- 
lated. I noticed that his own gaze was al- 
ready directed northward, toward where 
the blue-clad figure still moved aimlessly 
on under the arc lamps. 

“How do you know that?” he demanded. 
I was struck by his resolute and rather 
authoritative voice. 

“Why, I saw it with my own eyes! And 
there goes the man who did it!” I told him, 
pointing northward, 

He jerked down my hand and swung 
around on me. 

“Watch that man!” he said, almost 
fiercely. “But for Heaven’s sake keep 
still!” 

“What does this mean?” I naturally de- 
manded. 


E swept me with one quick glance. 
Yet he looked more at my clothes, I 
fancy, than at my face. My tailor seemed 
to be quite satisfactory to him. 

“Who are you?” he asked. I took my 
time in answering, for I was beginning to 
resent his repeated note of superiority. 

“My name, if that’s what you mean, 
happens to be the euphonious but high- 
ly respectable one of Kempton—Parley 
Kempton.” 

“No, no,” he said with quick impatience. 
“What are you?” 

“I’m nothing much except a member of 
a rather respectable club, and a man who 
doesn’t sleep over well.” 

His eyes were still keenly watching the 
slowly departing figure. My flippancy 
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seemed to have been lost on him. His 
muscular young hand suddenly tightened 
on my sleeve. 

‘By God, sir, you can help me!” he 
cried, under his breath. “You must! I’ve 
a right to call on you, as a decent citizen, 
“Who are you?” I interrupted, quite 
myself by this time. 

“I’m Lieutenant Palmer,” he absent], 
admitted, all the while 
figure. 

“And I’ve got to get that man, or it]! 
cost me a court-martial. I’ve got to get 
him. Wait! Sit back here without mov- 
ing. Now watch what he does!” 

I saw the thief drop into an empty 
bench, glance down at his timepiece, look 
carelessly about, and then lean back with 
his legs crossed. Nothing more happened. 

“Well,” I inquired, “what’s the game?” 

“It’s no game,” he retorted, in his quick 
and decisive tones. “It’s damn near a 
tragedy. But now I’ve found him! I've 
placed him! And that’s the man I’m 
after!” 

“T don’t doubt it,” I languidly admitted. 
“But am I to assume that this little bench 
scene was a sort of, well, a sort of care- 
fully studied out trap?” 

“It was the only way I could clinch the 
thing,” he admitted. 

“Clinch what?” I 
his hesitation. 

“Oh, you’ve got to know,” he finally 
conceded, “now you’ve seen this much! 
And I know you’re-—you'’re the right sort. 
I can’t tell you everything. But I’m off 
the Connecticut. She’s the flagship of our 
Atlantic fleet’s first division, the flagship 
of Rear-Admiral Shrodder. I was sent to 
confer with Admiral Maddox, the com- 
mandant of the Navy Yard. Then I was 
to communicate with Rear-Admiral 
Kellner, the supervisor of Naval Auxili- 
aries. It was in connection with the 
navy’s new Emergency Wheel Code. I 
can’t explain it to you; there’s a lot of 
navy-department data I can’t go into. But 
I was ashore here in New York with a list 
of the new wireless code signals.” 

“And you let them get away?” 

“There was no letting about it. 
were stolen from me, stolen in some 
mysterious way I can’t understand. I’ve 
only one clue. I'd dined at the Plaza. Then 
I'd gone up to the ballroom and _ sat 
through the amateur theatricals for the 
French Hospital. I'd been carrying the 
code forms and they’d been worrying me. 
So I ‘split the wheel’, as we say in the 
service. Mean I'd divided ’em and left 
one half locked up at my hotel while I still 
carried the other half. Each part, I knew, 
would be useless without the other. How 
or when they got the half I was carrying 
I can’t tell, for the life of me. I remember 
dancing two or three times in the ball- 
room after the theatricals. But it couldn't 
have been any of those women. They 
weren't that sort.” 

“Then who was it?” For the first time 
a sense of his boyishness had crept over 
me. 

“That’s just it; I don’t know. But I 
kevt feeling that I was being shadowed. I 
was almost positive I was being trailed. 
They would be after the second half, I felt. 
So I made a dummy, and loafed about all 
day waiting for a sign. I kept it up until 
to-night. Then, when I actually found I 
was being followed, every move 1] made, 


I 


eying the moving 


asked, conscious of 


They 


His voice trailed off and he caught at 
my arm again. 

“See, he’s on the move again! He’s 
going, this time. And that's the man! 1 
want you to help me watch him, watch 
every step and trick. And if there’s a 
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second man, I’m going to get you to fol- 
low him, while I stick to this one. It’s not 
altogether for myself, remember; it’s 
more for the whole service!” 


We. were on our feet by this time, 

passing northward along the asphalt- 
ed walks that wound in and out between 
the trees. 

“You mean this man’s a sort of agent, 
a foreign spy, after your naval secrets?” 
I asked, as we watched the figure in blue 
cirele casually out toward Fifth Avenue. 

“That’s what I’ve got to find out. And 
I’m going to do it, if I have to follow him 
to hell and back!”’ was the young officer’s 
answer. Then he suddenly drew up, with 
a whispered warning. 

“You'd better go west, toward Broad- 
way. Then walk north into Fifth Avenue 
again, toward Brentano’s corner. I'll 
swing up Madison Avenue on the opposite 
side of him, and walk west on Twenty- 
sixth Street. Don’t speak to me as we 
pass. But watch him, every moment. And 
if there’s a second man, follow him!” 

A moment later I was sauntering west- 
ward toward the cld Hoffman House 
corner. As I approached the avenue curb 
I saw the unperturbed figure in blue stop 
beside the Farragut Monument on the 
north-west fringe of Madison Square. I 
saw him take out a cigar, siowly and 
deliberately strike a match on the stone- 
work of the exedra, and then as slowly 
and deliberately light his cigar. 

I felt, as I saw it, that it was some sort 
of signal. This suspicion grew stronger, 
when, a moment later, I saw a woman 
step out of a nearby doorway. She wore 
a plumed Gainsborough hat and a cream- 
colored gown. Over her slender young 
shoulders, I further made out, hung an 
opera cloak of delicate lacework. 

She stood for a moment at the carriage 
step, as though awaiting a car or taxi. 
Then she quickly crossed the avenue and, 
turning north, passed the waiting man in 
blue. She passed him without a spoken 
word. 

But as the cream-colored figure drifted 
nonchalantly by the broad-shouldered 
man I caught a fleeting glimpse of some- 
thing passing between them, a hint of one 
catching a white packet from another. It 
was a hint, and nothing more. But it was 
enough. 


\ Y first impulse, as I saw that move- 
. ment, was to circle quickly about 
and warn Palmer of what had taken place. 
A moment’s thought, however, showed me 
the danger of this. And the young 
lieutenant, I could see, had already 
changed his course, so that his path south- 
ward through the center of the square 
paralleled that of the other man now 
walking more briskly along the avenue 
curb. 

He had clearly stated that I was to 
watch any confederate. I had no inten 
tion to quibble over side issues. As I 
started northward, indeed, after that 
mysterious figure in the Gainsborough hat 
and the cream-colored gown a most 
pleasurable and purposeful tingle of 
excitement thrilled up and down my back- 
bone. 


I shadowed her as guardedly as I was 
able, following her block by block as she 
hurried up the empty thoroughfare that 
was now as quiet and lonely as a glacial 
moraine. My one fear was that she would 
reach the Waldorf, or some equally com- 
plex beehive of human life, before I could 
overtake her. Once there, I knew, she 
would be as completely lost as a needle in 
a haystack. She may have suspected me 
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by this time, I felt, for twice I saw her 
look back over her shoulder. 

_ Then I suddenly stopped and ducked 
into a doorway. For a moment after I 
saw a taxicab come clattering into the 
avenue out of Thirty-third Street I dis- 
covered that, at her repeated gesture, it 
was pulling up beside the curb. 

I stood well back in the shadow until 
she had climbed into the seat, the door had 
slammed shut, and the driver had turned 
his vehicle about and started northward 
again. Then I skirted along the shop 
fronts, darted across the street, and made 
straight for the hotel cabstand and a taxi 
driver drowsily exhaling cigarette smoke 
up toward the tepid midnight skies. The 
bill I thrust into his hand took all the 
sleep out of his body and ended the incense 
to the morning stars. 

“Up the avenue,” I said as I clambered 
in. “And follow that taxicab two blocks 
behind until it turns, and then run up on 
it and wait.” 


T turned at Forty-second Street and 
went eastward to Lexington Avenue 
Then, doubling on its tracks, it swung 
southward again. We let it clatter on well 
ahead of us. But as it turned suddenly 
westward, at the corner of Twenty-third 
Street, we broke the speed laws to draw 
once more up on it. Then, as we crossed 
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revolver was still covering me. I heard a 


Twenty-third Street, I told the driver to 
keep on southward toward Gramercy 
Square. For I had caught sight of the 
other taxi already drawn up at the curb 
halfway between Lexington and Fourth 
Avenues. 

A moment after we jolted across the 
car tracks I slipped away from my cab 
and ran back to the cross-street on foot. 


As I reached the corner I caught sight of a 


figure in a cream-colored gown cross the 
sidewalk and step quickly into the door- 
way of a shabby four-storied building. 

I had no time to study this building. It 
might have been an antiquated residence 
turned into a cluster of artists’ studios, o7 
a third-rate domicile of third-rate business 
firms. My one important discovery was 
that the door opened as I turned the knob 
and that I was able quietly and quickly to 
step into the dark hallway. 

I stood there in the gloom, listening 
intently. I could hear the light and 
hurried click of shoe heels on the bare 
tread-boards of the stairs. I waited and 
listened and carefully counted these clicks 
I knew, as I did so, that the woman had 
climbed to the top floor. 

Then I heard the chink of metal, the 
sound of a key thrust into a lock, and then 
the cautious closing of a door. Then I 
found myself surrounded by nothing but 


larkness and silence again. 
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little gasp from the woman as she rose to her feet. 


I stood there in deep thought for a 
minute or two. Then I groped my way 
cautiously to the foot of the stairs, found 
the heavy old-fashioned balustrade, and 
slowly and silently climbed the stairway. 

I did not stop until I found myself on 
the top floor of that quiet and many- 
odored building. I paused there, at a 
standstill, peering through the darkness 
that surrounded me. 

My search was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of one thin streak of yellow light 
along what must have been the bottom of 
a closed door. Just beyond that door, I 
felt, my pusuit was to come to an end. 


GROPED my way to the wall and tip- 

toed quietly forward. When I came to 
the door, I let my hand close noiselessly 
about the knob. Then, cushioning it with 
a firm grasp, I turned it slowly, inch by 
inch, 

The door, I found, was locked. But in- 
side the room I could still hear the occa- 
sional click of shoe heels and the inde- 
terminate noises of an occupant moving 
quietly yet hurriedly about. 

I stood there, puzzled, depressed by my 
first feeling of frustration. Then I made 
out the vague oblong of what must have 
been a window in the rear of the narrow 
hall. I tiptoed back to this window, in the 
hope that it might lead to something. 1 


found, to my disappointment, that it was 
barred with half-inch iron rods. And 
this meant a second defeat. 

As I tested these rods I came on one 
that was not so secure as the others. One 
quiet and steady wrench brought an end 
screw bodily out of the half-rotted wood. 
Another patient twist or two entirely 
freed the other end. 

I found myself armed with a four-foot 
bar, sharpened wedge-like at each end for 
its screw head. So I made my way sil- 
ently back to the pencil of yellow light 
and the locked door above it. I stood there 
listening for a minute or two. All I could 
hear was the running of tap water and the 
occasional rustling of a paper. So I 
quietly forced the edge of my rod in be- 
tween the door and its jamb, and as quiet- 
ly levered the end outward. 

Something had to give under that 
strain. I was woefully afraid that it 
would be the lock bar itself. This I knew 
would go with a snap, and promptly be- 
tray my movement. But as I increased 
the pressure I could tell that it was the 
socket screws that were slowly yielding in 
the pinewood jamb. 

I stopped and waited for some obliterat- 
ing noise before venturing the last thrust 
that would send the bolt free of the loosen- 
ing socket. It came with the sudden sound 
of steps and the turning off of the run- 
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ning tap. The door had been forced ope 
and stood an inch or two from the jamb 
before the steps sounded again. 

I waited, with my heart in my mouth, 
wondering if anything had been over- 
heard, if anything had been discovered. It 
was only then, too, that the enormity of 
my offence came home to me. I was a 
house-breaker. I was playing the part of 
a midnight burglar. I was facing a situ- 
ation in which I had no immediate inter- 
est. I was being confronted by perils I 
had no means of comprehending. But I 
intended to get inside that room no matter 
what it cost. 


HEARD, as I stood there, the sound of 

a drawer being opened and closed. 
Then came a heel click or two on the 
wooden floor, and then an impatient and 
quite audible sigh. There was no mistak- 
ing that sigh. It was as freighted with 
femininity as though I had heard a 
woman’s voice. And nothing was to be 
gained by waiting. So I first leaned my 
iron rod silently against the door corner. 
Then, taking a deep breath, I stepped 
quickly and noiselessly into the lighted 
room. 

I stood there, close beside the partly 
opened door, blinking a little at the sud- 
den glare of light. There was an ap- 
preciable interval before the details of the 
scene could register themselves on my 
mind. 

What I saw was a large and plainly 
furnished room. Across one corner stood 
a roll-top desk, and from the top of this 
I caught the glimmer of a telephone trans- 
mitter. In the rear wall stood two old- 
fashioned, low-silled windows. Against 
this wall, and between these two windows, 
stood a black iron safe. 

Before the open door of this safe, with 
her back turned to me, was the woman in 
the cream-colored gown. It was quite 
plain that she was not yet aware of my 
presence. 

She had thrown her hat and cape aside, 
and was at the moment bending low over 
the dhrk maw of the opened safe, reaching 
into its recesses with one white and 
rounded arm. I stood there watching 
her, wondering what move would be most 
effective. I made no sound; of that I was 
certain. Yet some sixth sense must have 
warned her of my presence. For without 
rhyme or reason she suddenly stood erect, 
and swinging about in her tracks, con- 
fronted me. 

Her face, which had been a little flushed 
from stooping, went white. She stared at 
me without speaking, her eyes wide with 
terrified wonder. I could see her lips 
slowly part, as the shock of what she 
beheld began to relax the jaw muscles 
along the olive-white cheek. 

I stared back at her with a singularly 
disengaged mind. I felt, in fact, very 
much at my ease, very much the master 
of the situation. As an opponent, I could 
see, she would be more than mysterious. 
She would, in fact, be extremely interest- 
ing. 


ER next move, however, threw a new 
complexion on the situation, for she 
unexpectedly let her hand dart out to the 
wall beside her, just behind the safe top. 
As she did so, I could hear the snap of a 
switch button; the next moment the light 
went out. It left the room in impen- 
etrable darkness. 

I stood there, unprepared for any offen- 
sive or defensive movement. Yet my 
enemy, I knew, was not idle. As I stood 
peering unavailingly through the gloom 
I could hear the quick thud of the safe 
door being shut. Then came the distinct 
sound of a heavy key being thrust and 
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turned in a metal lock—the safe, obvious- 
ly, was of the old-fashioned key-tumbler 
make—and then the noise of this key 
being withdrawn. Then came a click or 
two of shoe heels, a rustle of clothing, and 
a moment later the startingly sharp shat- 
tering of a window pane. 

The woman had deliberately locked the 
safe and flung the key through the win- 
dow! She had stolen a march on me. She 
had defeated me in the first movement of 
our encounter. My hesitation had been a 
mistake, a costly mistake. 

“Be so good as to turn on that light!” I 
commanded. 

Not a sound came from the darkness. 

“Turn up that light,’ I cried, “or I'll 
fire! I’ll rake every foot of this room!” 
And with that I gave a very significant 
double click to my cigarette case spring. 

The light came on again as suddenly 
as it went out. I discreetly pocketed my 
cigarette case. 


woman was standing beside the 

safe, as before, studying me with her 
wide and challenging eyes. But all this 
time not a word had come from her lips. 

“Sit down!” I commanded, as authori- 
tatively and yet as off handedly as I could. 
It was then that she spoke for the first 
time. 

“Thank you, I prefer to stand!” was her 
answer. She spoke calmly and distinctly 
and almost without accent. Yet I felt the 
voice was, in some way, a foreign one. 
Some vague substratum of the exotic in 
the carefully enunciated tones made me 
surmise that she was either an Austrian 
or a Gallicized Hungarian, or, if not that, 
possibly a Polish woman. 

“You will be here for some time,” I 
hinted. 

“And you?” she asked. I noticed an 
almost imperceptible shrug of her softly 
rounded shoulder. Rice powder, I im- 
agined, somewhat increased its general 
effect of dead-whiteness. 

“T’ll be here until that safe is opened,” 
was my retort. 

“That long?” she mocked. 

“That long!” I repeated, exasperated at 
her slow smile. 

“Ah, then I shall sit down,” she 
murmured as she caught up the lace cape 
and adjusted it about her shoulders. “For, 
believe me, that will be a very, very long 
time, monsieur!” 

I watched her carefully as she crossed 
the room and sank into a chair. She drew 
her cream-colored train across her knees 
with frugal and studious deliberateness. 


* SUDDENLY flashed over me, as I 
watched her, that her ruse might have 
been a double-barreled one. Obliquity 
such as hers would have unseen convolu- 
tions. It was not the key to the safe she 
had flung through the window! She 
would never have been so foolish. It was 
a trick, a subterfuge. She still had that 
key somewhere about her. 

“And now what must I do?” she asked 
as she drew the cloak closer about her 
shoulders. 

“You can hand me over the key to that 
safe,” was my answer. 

She could actually afford to laugh a 
little. 

“That is quite impossible!” 

“T want that key!” I insisted. 

“Pardon, but is this not—dangerous?” 
she mildly inquired. “Is it not so, to 
break into houses at midnight, and rob 
women?” 

It was my turn to laugh. 

“Not a bit of it,” I calmly assured her. 
“And you can judge if I’m frightened or 
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not. There’s something much more 
dangerous than that!” 
She was again studying me with her 
puzzled and ever-narrowing eyes. 
“Which means?” she prompted. 
“Well, for example, the theft of govern- 
ment naval codes, among other things. 
“You are very, very drunk,” she re- 
torted with her quietly scoffing smile. 
“Or you are insane, quite insane. May I 
not lock my jewels in my own safe? Ah, 
I begin to see—this is a trick, that you 
may steal from me!” er 
“Then why not send for the police? I 
challenged, pointing toward the telephone. 
A look of guile crept into her studious 
eyes. 
“You will permit that?” she asked. 
“T invite it,” was my answer. 
“Then I shall call for help.” 
“Only from the police.” 
“Yes; I shall call for help,” she re- 
peated, crossing to the telephone. 


LEANED forward as she stood in 

front of it. I caught her bare arm in 
my left hand, just below the elbow. As I 
drew it backward it brought her body 
against mine, pinning her other arm close 
against my side. 

The thing was repugnant to me, but it 
was necessary. As I pinioned her there, 
writhing and panting, I deliberately 
thrust my right hand into the open bosom 
of her gown. I was dimly conscious of a 
faint aura of perfume, of a sense of 
warmth behind the soft and lace-fringed 
corsage. But it was the key itself that 
redeemed the assault and brought a gasp 
of relief to my lips, the huge brass key, as 
big as an egg beater. 

“Lache!” I heard gasped info my ear. 

The woman staggered to a chair, white 
to the lips; and for a moment or two I 
thought she was going to faint. 

“Oh, you dog!” she gasped, as she. sat 
there panting and staring at me with, her 
blazing eyes. “Cochon! Cur!” 

But I paid little heed to her, for the 
wine of victory was already coursing and 
tingling through all my veins. 

“You know, you can still call the police,” 
I told her as I faced the heavy black door 
of the safe. One turn of the wrist, I knew, 
would bring me face to face with my prize. 

A sudden movement from the woman, 
as I stooped over the safe door, brought 
me round ina flash. She was on her feet 
and half way across the room before I 
could intercept her. And I was not any 
too gentle, I’m afraid, for the excitement 
of the thing had gone to my head. 

That earlier assault at my hands seem- 
ed to have intimidated her. I could see 
actual terror in her eyes as I forced her 
back against the wall. She must have 
realized her helplessness. She stared up 
into my face, bewildered, desperate. 
There was something supple and panther- 
like about her, something alluring and yet 
disturbing. I could see what an effective 
weapon that sheer physical beauty of hers 
might be, once its tigerish menace had 
been fully sheathed. 

“Wait!” she cried, catching at my arm. 
“If there is anything you want I will give 
it to you.” 

“There are several things I want,” was 
my uncompromising answer. 

“But why should you want them?” she 
asked, still clinging to my arm. 

“It’s my duty to take them,” I replied, 
unconscious of any mendacity. 
what I’m sent here for! That’s why I've 
watched the man who gave you the 
packet!” 

“What packet?” 

“The packet you took in Madison 
Square an hour ago; the packet you locked 


in this safe! And if you like I'll te!! you 
just what that packet is!” 

“ “This is some mistake, some very sad 
mistake,” she had the effrontery to de 
clare. Her arm still clung to me. Her 
face was very close to mine as she went on. 
“IT can explain everything, if you will 
only give me the time—everything! I can 
show you where you are wrong, and how 
you may suffer through a mistake like 
this!” 

“We can talk all that over later,” I 
promptly told her, for I was beginning to 
suspect that her object now was merely to 
kill time, to keep me there, in the hope of 
some chance discovery. I peered about 
the room, wondering what would be the 
quickest way out of my dilemma. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked 
as she watched me shove a chair over 
against the wall, directly beside the safe. 

“I’m going to seat you very comfortably 
in this very comfertable chair,” I in- 
formed her, “and in this equally comfort- 
able corner directly behind the safe door. 
And at the first trick or sign of trouble, 
I'm afraid I'm going to make a hole right 
through one of those nice white shoulders 
of yours!” 


YHE sat down without being forced into 
the chair. Her alert and ever-moving 
eyes blazed luminous from her dead-white 
face. I knew, as I thrust the huge key in 
the lock and turned it back that she would 
have to be watched, and watched every 
moment of the time. 

I had already counted on the safe door, 
as it swung back, making a barrier across 
the corner in which she sat. This I found 
to be the case. I took a second precaution, 
however, by shoving a tilted chair-back 
firmly in under the edge of the safe lock 

I knew, as I stooped before the open 
strong box, that she could make no sudden 
move without my being conscious of it 
I also knew that time was precious. So I 
reached into the depths of the almost 
empty safe and lifted out a number of 
papers neatly held together by a rubber 
band. 

These I placed on the safe top. Then I 
snapped off the band and examined the 
first document. On the back of it, neatly 
inscribed in French was the eminently 
satisfactory legend: “Plans and Specifi- 
cations; Bs. Lake Torpedo Company, 
Bridgeport.” The next packet was a blue 
print of war projectiles, and on the back 
of it was written: “Model Tracings, 
through Jenner, from the Bliss Company 
Works—18—Self-Projectors.” 

The third packet carried no inscription. 
But as I opened it I saw at a glance what 
it was. I knew in a moment that I held 
before me the governmental wheel code of 
wireless signals in active service. It was 
the code that had been stolen from 
Lieutenant Palmer. The fourth and last 
paper, I found, was plainly the dummy 
which had been taken from the same 
officer that night in Madison Square. The 
case was complete. The chase was over 
and done. 

“In the cash drawer, on the right, you 
will find more,” quietly remarked the 
young woman watching me from the side 
of the safe. 

“It’s locked,” I said, as I tugged at the 
drawer knob. I stood erect at her sudden 

laugh. 

“Why not take everything?” she asked, 
with her scoffing smile. 


A ND I saw no reason why I shouldn't; 
. though a suspicion crossed my mind 
that this might be still another ruse to 
kill time. If such it was, I faced it at once, 
Continued on page 90 
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Left: Mr. Rodman, of Calgary, a 
returned soldier. Right: Mr. 
Nickle, of Kingston, a 
spectacular insurgent. 


In the centre is Col. J. A. Currie, 
member for Simcoe, who has been 
the most conspicuous Gingerite. 


The Ginger Group 


A Development of War Times in Canadian Politics 


LOOK of astonishment sat on the 
face of the Hon. Robert Rogers. He 
wheeled in his seat and glanced 

back at the member who held the floor. 
Then he sought the eye of a colleague or 
two on the Government benches with a 
silent note of interrogation. Finally he 
got to his feet, bowed to Mr. Speaker and 
left the Chamber. 

Back on the floor of the House, Colonel 
J. A. Currie, M.P. for Simcoe, a good 
Conservative, and heretofore a staunch 
supporter of the Borden Government, was 
busily engaged in ripping up the sails of 
a Government measure—making such 
serious rents that it seemed no amount of 
skilful repairing would make it possible 
for the Government to navigate the 
measure safely through. And, what was 
worse, the performance was being aided 
and abetted by a fairly substantial group 
of government supporters. As First 
Mate, it was one of the duties of the Hon. 
Bob to keep the crew sweet; and here was 
mutiny brewing under his very nose! 

It was, in fact, the first intimation that 
Mr. Rogers had had that there was in- 
surgency in the ranks and it puzzled him. 
He had not been paying enough attention 
to the fo’e’sle hands. 

As he walked briskly down the corridor, 
he met a press gallery man whose reputa- 
tion for knowing everything that was go- 
ing on was as well established as his dis- 
cretion. The Wicked Partner of the Gov- 
ernment stopped the scribe. 


By T. B. Costain 


“Just between you and me,” he said, 
“What’s wrong back there to-day? Have 
you noticed any signs of restlessness 
among our people?” 

The correspondent was very much sur- 
prised—surprised that so astute a politi- 
cian as the Hon. Bob had not been aware 
of the fact that insurgency was rampant 
in the rank and file of government sup- 
porters. The press gallery had seen signs 
of it for some time back. To any who had 
cared to see, the horns of the Bull Moose 
had been sprouting very actively. 

“The Ginger Group are beginning to 
show their hand, I guess,” said the news- 
paper man. “We've been expecting them 
to break out for some time.” 

The Ginger Group! The newspaper 
man was aware that he had created a neat 
phrase, so, in writing his report of the 
day’s proceedings, he used it again. It 
stuck. Other Ottawa correspondents bor- 
rowed it and after a time the phrase had 
been definitely accepted as the label to 
apply to a group of Conservative mem- 
bers who were far from satisfied with 
what the then Government was doing to- 
ward winning the war. 

As for the Hon. Mr. Rogers he sought 
out one of the group that evening and 
tried to probe down to the bottom of the 
dissatisfaction. He discovered that the 
roots of the trouble ran deep. The mem- 
bers who were showing signs of “insur- 
gency” wanted a general “speeding up.” 
They wanted conscription—then a fear- 


some word which politicians veered 
sedulously away from. They wanted 
the activities of aliens in Canada re- 
stricted. They wanted the life of parlia- 
ment extended so that adequate man 
power measures could be put through; or, 
in the event of an election becoming nec- 
essary, they wanted the franchise so 
amended that aliens could not drop the 
collar button of an adverse vote into the 
Win-the-War machinery. 


HIS was back in the early days of 

1917. The Government of Sir Robert 
Sorden was still firmly entrenched. Not 
a whisper of coalition or union had yet 
been heard. Politicians on both sides of 
the House were like Merlin, afraid to 
utter the word which meant death; that 
word to them was—Conscription. When 
Col. Currie in January of that year had 
brought in a bill providing for compulsion, 
there had been a mad dash for the cyclone 
cellar. 

Now that Union Government is an ac- 
complished fact and all right thinking 
citizens have ceased to be, for the time 
being, either Liberals or Conservatives, it 
is quite safe to assert that the Borden 
Government was in a bad way at the time 
when the Ginger Group came into exis- 
tence. The country was bitterly impatient 
with the Government course which in- 
fringed on Sir John A. Macdonald’s fam- 
ous “policy of masterly inactivity.” Volun- 
tary recruiting was lagging. Nothing 
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was being done toward increasing produc- 
tion and conserving food—at least noth- 
ing that counted very much. That Sir 
Robert Borden was sincerely anxious to 
get started along more aggressive lines 
was clearly apparent but he was shackled 
by influences which he could not then con- 
trol. His cabinet was far from unani- 
mous. Private members thought that he 
was paying too much heed to outside ad- 
vice and that they were kept too much in 
the dark. 

Hence the Ginger Group. A number of 
the members became dissatisfied with the 
course of the Government on war mat- 
ters and, when they found it impossible 
to impress their views on the cabinet, they 
insurged in the House. Hon. Robert 
Rogers, who had not been keeping his ear 
close enough to the ground, discovered 
when he sought out members of the Ginger 
Group that the movement was an alarm- 
ingly wide one. There were about twenty- 
two members, all supporters of the Gov- 
ernment, who were sufficiently impatient 
with the course of the cabinet to show 
their dissatisfaction on the floor of the 
House. The situation was distinctly in- 
teresting. Had the Ginger Group gone 
over to the Opposition at any time the 
Government would have been in a fix. 


HERE was, of course, no danger of 

this happening. Much though the 
Gingerites disliked the indecisive policy of 
the cabinet, they disliked the Laurier 
alternative still more. And the Group 
was never a distinct unit. At no stage did 
it ever take on the form of a party. As 
far as can be learned a caucus was never 
held. It just happened that rather more 
than twenty members on the Government 
side thought along similar lines on war 
matters and when they met in committee 
rooms or in the corridors or in Room 16 
they talked freely and mutually aired 
their dissatisfaction. Then when one of 
their number worked up sufficient courage 
to take a fall out of the administration on 
the floor of the House, they followed the 
lead and made it clear what their senti- 
ments were. 

There was even some doubt as to the 
personnel of the group. Some members 
agreed with them on one point and dis- 
agreed on others. whispered 
messages of insurgency in the corridors 
but fell promptly into line when the whip 
cracked. All in all, however, there were 
a round score of them standing shoulder 
to shoulder on the big questions and pre- 
pared to go to extreme lengths to force 
action. And unquestionably they exer- 
cised wide power. If they had been defin- 
itely organized and had possessed the will 
so to do, they could have put the Govern- 
ment in a difficult position. 

Owing to the uncertainty of the whole 
movement it is impossible to give a defin- 
ite list of the members who formed the 
Ginger Group. The outstanding member, 
because he was always the first to “go 
over the top,” was Colonel Currie, just 
back from active service at the front and 
strongly obsessed with the idea that Can- 
ada must send to the limit of her man 
power. Other prominent insurgents were 
Taylor of New Westminster (now in the 
Senate), Wallace of West York, Arthur 
of Parry Sound, Smith of South 
Ontario, Morphy of North Perth, Best of 
Dufferin and Edwards of Frontenac. 
Nickle of Kingston, who had been in- 
surging spectacularly long before this, 
necessarily threw in his lot with the 
Gingerites on many points. Michael 
Clark, who had insurged from the Liberal 
ranks, was attracted by affinity of thought 
to agreement with the Gingerites. After 
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Sir Sam Hughes left the cabinet, he be 
came an occasional member. They were a 
formidable group—aggressive, earnest, 
hard-hitting. They had public sentiment 
behind them. That has been very clearly 
demonstrated by subsequent events. 

A member of the Group stated for the 
benefit of the writer the principles which 
guided them. “We stood first of all,” he 
said, “for winning the war. We felt that 
Canada was not being properly organized 
for war purposes. We wanted conscrip- 
tion. We wanted aggressive handling of 
the industrial and agricultural life of the 
country. We wanted to see the best men 
possible in the Government to replace 
some of the political hacks who had 
wedged into the cabinet in the peace times 
and who clung like limpets long after 
their incompetence had been recognized. 

“In line with that policy we favored 
a War Time Elections Act. We did not 
believe in letting aliens and enemy sym- 
pathizers jeopardize the success of the 
measures we knew to be necessary if we 
were to do our share in winning the war. 
We fought and defeated movements which 
would have tended to put the balance of 
power in the hands of those we knew to 
be lukewarm or antagonistic to a more 
energetic share in the war. We stood out 
strongly for the British connection, for 
keeping Canada in line.” 


N the events of that remarkable period 

from January of last year to the elec- 
tion on December 17, the Ginger Group 
played a prominent part. It is impossible 
at this time to appraise the value of the 
part they took. Certainly, however, they 
served as a galvanizing force. There can 
be no doubt that they helped to overcome 
the opposition in Government ranks to 
the Military Service Act and that the War 
Time Elections Act, which was distasteful 
to Sir Robert Borden personally, was 
brought forward, partly at least, as a re- 
sult of the pressure they brought to bear. 
In the matter of motive, it may have been 
that personal ambition spurred on some 
members of the group. It was perhaps in 
their minds that the cabinet shake-up they 
so earnestly sought, would leave openings 
for themselves. This was natural enough. 
It must be conceded, however, that the 
underlying motive was an_ intensely 
ardent desire to get action in war matters. 

At the same time it must not be con- 
cluded that they had any monopoly of this 
sentiment. The cabinet was composed for 
the most part of men quite as profoundly 
anxious to win the war as the Ginger 
Group. Unfortunately there was another 
element in the cabinet that put political 
expediency above everything else and be- 
lieved in war measures only so far as they 
did not jeopardize the comfortable pos- 
session of the fruits of office. This ele- 
ment had hampered Sir Robert Borden 
from the very first, making it impossible 
for him to always do what he believed 
should be done and keeping in office the 
sleek incompetents and the place fillers 
who had slipped in during peace times. 
Sir Robert and the better element in the 
cabinet had to fight down the insidious 
opposition of the Do-Nothings before they 
could proceed to aggressive measures. 
They were on the inside and bound by 
conditions not entirely of their own mak- 
ing. The Ginger Group were on the out- 
side and bound only by the limits of their 
own convictions. Had Sir Robert Borden 
been a private member he would perhaps, 
at this period, have belonged to the Ginger 
Group himself. 

It is well known that the determination 
to bring about Conscription in Canada 
took on definite form when Sir Robert 
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Borden and Hon. Robert Rogers were in 
England 
the Imperial authorities. The 
pondence published after the resignation 
of Mr. Rovers showed that the matter was 
discussed between them on the boat 

ing back and that they agreed it was 
only solution. Word of this 
reached the government supporters ear): 
and created profound satisfaction amon 
the insurgents. The amity thus estab 
lished did not last long, however. First 
there was the delay between the announce 
ment in the House and the actual intro 
duction of the bill—a delay which enabled 
the opposition forces throughout the coun 
trv to raise a clamor. The Ginger Group 
without, and Mr. Rogers within, the 
Cabinet felt that this was bad _ tactics. 
Then followed a series of incidents whic 
threatened to wreck the Military Service 
Act entirely. Sir Robert Borden was 
flooded with all manner of suggestions and 
mandates in the matter of amendments 
This class must be exempted and that 
class could not go and if this were not 
done the Government would be swamped 
at the polls and if that were done Quebec 
would secede, and so on ad infinitum 
There was, for instance, the amendment to 
exempt men taking holy orders—a meas 
ure which the Ginger Group, believing 
that it would minimize the working of 
the Act in Quebec, vehemently opposed 
borden introduced it himself without any 
previous suggestion of the matter having 
reached his supporters and storm clouds 
promptly hovered over the House. That 
evening a deputation from the insurgents 
visited the office of the Premier and re 
mained closeted with him until the small 
hours of the morning. <A press gallery 
correspondent, scenting a story, 
waited around the building until after two 
o'clock. He promenaded back and forth 
in the corridor and at intervals from the 
inner sanctum of power came the sound 
of voices raised in anger. The session 
was long and stormy. Finally, the news 
paper man decided that the public woul i 
have to eat breakfast next day without 
reading the outcome of the clash betwee! 
the adroit Sir Robert and his unruly fo! 
lowers. He left with the session stil! 
going. 

Next day the amendment was with 
drawn. The insurgents had won. They 
had scored on the Nationalistic wing lt 
the Cabinet at whose behest the amend 
ment had been introduced. 


\ "ITH the passing of the Militar 
Service Act came the first defi 
talk of Union Government. Sir Rober 
Borden was earnestly convinced that such 
a drastic step as conscription should ! 
be administered by a party government 
Perhaps, also, the side of his mind that 
reacts to political considerations sens 
the fact that to go to the country would be 
hazardous, to say the least. But a large 
part of the Government forces failed to 
see eye to eye with their leader on this 
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issue. The idea of Union was anathema 
to them. They were in power, they were 
at least as capable of administering the 
affairs of the country as the Liberals 0 
why let the beggars back in again? The) 
wanted to continue to play Dives to the 


Liberal Lazarus—and the crumbs that 
went out to the gate should be scant 
measure indeed. It is no secret that the 
Hon. Robert Rogers was bitterly opposed 
to the Union idea. He was too seasoned 
a politician to lay off on his life job of 
keeping the Grits in their places anc it 
was his intense dissatisfaction with the 
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plan that precipitated his exit from the 
Cabinet. The Ginger Group, or at least 
certain units of it, did not favor Union 
Government at this Stage. They wanted 
the Cabinet strengthened but their idea of 
strengthening the Governme nt ranks, 
one of them put it, was certainly not “the 
taking in of a fey Liberals. 
They wanted Sir Robs rt to bring in out- 
side talent in the form of some of the 
biggest men in the country, men of proven 
experience in business organization, Per- 
haps they felt that, if he would deign to 
look along the seats behind him, yea even 
at the places where the Ginger Group 
themselves sat, he would find talent fully 
as good as anything across the floor. And 
perhaps they were right. 

When it became apparent that the 
flame of Union Government was being 
fanned from outside, the dissatisfaction 
became intense. Whether the idea had 
actually originated with Sir Clifford wil] 
never perhaps be known but certainly he 
was behind it at all stages. When the 
members found that the Silent Man from 
the West was directing the movement 
from his little den on Sparks Street, 
the danger of insurrection was greater 
than at any previous stage. The Members 
Were irritated by the presence of myster- 
lous outsiders in the corridors. There was 
too much lobbying and conferring. The 
rank and file felt altogether out of it. 

There can be no doubt that the inception 
of the Union Government idea created 
deep uneasiness and consternation 
among the Conservative members. 
They felt that the impulse came 
from outside and that it boded no 
good to the Conservative party. If 
Sir Clifford Sifton were behind the 
move—and it was clear that he was 
—then it was so far as the Con- 
servatives were concerned a case of 
heads you win, tails I lose. That 
was the way they felt about. it. 
They had all to lose and nothing to 
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Left: Dr. Edwards, of 
Frontenac, one of the 
most independeat mem- 
bers in the House. Right: 
Dr. Michael Clark, of 
Red Deer, one of the 
Liberal members of the 
Ginger Group. 
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gain and the Ginger Group could not see 
that the country had anything to gain. 


TRE first model of a Union Govern- 

ment offered to the gaze of the critical 
Conservative Members was not a particu- 
larly pretty thing. In included a number 
of Liberal Members, a) outsider or two, 
and a shaky Western representation. The 
engine proposed for this wobbly bit of 
mechanism was the old « lection Act. Sir 
Clifford Sifton had promised that he 
could deliver the West: it was figured that 
the Win-the-War sentiment would swing 
Ontario; and that thus and so the un- 
questionable Opposition of Quebec would 
be minimized. The Ginger Group took one 
look at the thing and with a loud voice 
proclaimed their total] dissent; and not 
only the Ginger Group but Conservative 
Members, who had never believed in the 
infusing of ginger into government busi- 
ness and from whose minds insurgency 
had ever been farthest, joined in the 
clamor. It was pointed out to Sir Robert 
that the kind of Government he had 
proposed would draw an adverse ma- 
jority of 55 in the West with the alien 
vote functioning—and that Quebec would 
be a solid 65 against. The Members did 


not want the Sifton model at al! but cer- 
tainly they could not see jt unless a new 
engine were installed to put some real 
power into its feeble parts—an eight- 
cylinder, up-to-date War Time Election 
Act engine, guaranteed not to backfire and 


to climb the steepest hills on high. And 
they took great care to point out to Sir 
Robert that, in his dealings with Sifton, 
he should remember the story of the 
Egyptian maid and the crocodile, 

Vell, along about this time, came the 
Western Liberal convention at Winnipeg. 
It did what the Opposition in Government 
ranks had not fully succeeded in doing 
It put Union Government off the map for 
the time being. The model that the mem 
bers had been asked to gaze upon and 
admire was admitted to have been only a 
back number after all and one that had 
to be cranked by hand at that. 

The next move apparently came from 
Lord Northcliffe. It is asserted that he 
came over to Canada for the one purpose 
of getting the Union Government idea on 
its feet again. The owner of the London 
Times has come closer to the record of 
Warwick the King-Maker than any other 
man of present times and he perhaps 
figured that the hand which had played 
so large a part in placing Lloyd George in 
power at Westminster could smooth away 
the difficulties that confronted the govern- 
ment at Ottawa. The negotiations did not 
come to much, however, and again the con- 
flagration, which had threatened in Room 
16, was averted. 

In the meantime, the idea that a new 
Election Act was needed was gaining 
ground. Sir Robert Borden’s position on 
this matter was one of opposition, tem- 
pered by a willingness to accept it only 
if it were proven to be absolutely 
necessary and excusable as a war 
measure. The Anti-Conscription 
wing in the Cabinet fought the idea 
tooth and nail. Hon. Arthur 
Meighen was for it and so were 
Hon. Frank Cochrane and Hon. Mr. 
Hazen. Sir Thomas White was teo 
engrossed in his hereculean task of 
finding the funds to take much hand 
in the discussion either way. Out- 
side the Cabinet, the bulk of the 

Continued on page 94 
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Y Hon. Mr. Hazen, who 
. was the centre of a 
leadership “boom” before 
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The Pawns Count 


A Story of Secret Service and the Great War 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Author of “Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo.” “The Double Traitor,” ete. 


HE Japanese held out his hand, 

broke the seal of the envelope, and 

read. His face remained immov- 
able. When he had finished he looked up 
at his visitor. ; 

“IT am permitted to take a copy?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly!” 

He touched a bel!, spoke down a mouth- 
piece, and with almost necromantic swift- 
ness two young men were in the room. 
A camera was dragged out, a little flash 
of light shot up to the ceiling, and the 
attachés vanished as quickly as they had 
come. The Ambassador replaced the docu- 
ment in its envelope, handed a stick of 
sealing-wax and a candle to Lutchester, 
who leaned over and resealed the envelope. 

“The negative?” he enquired. 

“Will be kept under lock and key,” the 
Ambassador promised. “It will pass into 
the archives of Japanese history. In 
future we shall know.” 

Once more he touched a bell. The door 
was opened. Lutchester found himself 
escorted into the street. He was back 
at the Embassy in time to meet a little 
stream of departing guests. 

He made his way out into the garden. 
The darkness now was a little more som- 
bre, and he had to grope his way to the 
palings. Soon he stood before the dark 
outline of the adjoining house. In the 
window towards which he was making his 
way a single candle in a silver candlestick 
war burning. He paused underneath and 
listened. Then he took a pine cone which 
he had picked up on his way and threw it 
through the open window. The candle 
was withdrawn. A shadowy form leaned 
out. 


“I’m quite alone,” she assured him soft- 
ly. “Can you throw it in?” 

He nodded. 

“T think so.” 

His first effort was successful. The 
seal followed, wrapped up in his handker- 
chief. A moment or two later he saw 
Pamela’s face at the window. 

“Good-night!” she whispered. “Quick- 
ly, please. There is still some one about 
downstairs.” 

The light was extinguished. Lutchester 
made his way cautiously back, replaced 
the gate upon its hinges and reached the 
shelter of the Embassy, denuded now of 
guests. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

\ R. OSCAR FISCHER and his friend, 
Senator Theodore Hastings, stood 
side by side, a week later, in the Ameri- 
can Bar of one ‘of the most fashionable 
of New York Hotels. They were passing 
away the few minutes before Pamela and 
her aunt would be ready to join them in 

the dining-room above. 
“Very little news, I fancy,” Hastings 
remarked, glancing at the tape which was 
passing through his companion’s fingers. 


Illustrated by Charles L. Wrenn 


CONCLUDING INSTALMENT 


“Nothing-——of any importance,” Fischer 
replied. “Nothing.” 

The older man glanced searchingly at 
his companion, the change in whose tone 
was ominous. Fischer was standing with 
the tape in his hand, his eyes glued upon 
a certain paragraph. The Senator took 
out his eyeglasses and looked over his 
friend’s shoulder. 

“What's this?” he demanded. “Eh?” 

Fischer was fighting a great battle and 
fighting it well. 

“Something wrong, apparently, with 
Frank Roughton,” he observed; ‘an old 
college friend of mine. They made him 
Governor of Winnisimmet only last year.” 

Hastings read the item thoughtfully. 

Governor Roughton this morning 
tendered his resignation as Gover- 
nor of the State of Winnisimmet. We 
understand that it was at once ac- 
cepted. Numerous arrests have taken 
place with reference to the great ex- 
plosion at the 

Bembridge pow- 

der factory. 

“Looks rather fishy, 
that,” Hastings observ- 
ed 


“T’m sorry for Rough- 
ton,” Fischer declared. 
“He was a perfectly 
straight man, and I am 

sure he has done his 
best.” 

“Great friend of 
yours?” the other asked 
curiously. 

“We were intimately 
acquainted,” was the 
brief answer. 

The two men finished 
their cocktails in silence. 
On their way upstairs 
the Senator took his 
companion’s arm. 

“Fischer,” he said, 
“you'll forgive me if I 
put a certain matter to 
you plainly?” 

“Naturally!” 

“Within the last few 
days,” Hastings pro- 
ceeded, “there have been 
seven explosions or fires 
at various factories 
throughout the States. 
It is a somewhat signifi- 
can circumstance,” he 
added, after a slight 
pause, “that every one 
of these misfortunes has 
occurred at a factory 
where munitions of 
some sort for the Allies 
have been in process of 
manufacture. Shrewd 
men have naturally 
come to the conclusion 
that there is some or- 

ganization at work.” 


“I should doubt it,” Fischer replie 
“You must remember that there is always 
a great risk of disasters in factories 
where explosives are being handled. It 
is a new thing to many of the manufa 
turers here, and it is obvious that they 
are not making use of all the necessary 
precautions.” 

“T see,” Hastings observed, reflective 
“So that is how you would explain this 
epidemic of disasters, eh?” 

“Certainly. 

“At the same time, Fischer, to set 
mind entirely at rest,” Hastings « 
tinued, “I should like your assurance th 
you have nothing whatever to do witl 
any organization, should there be such 
thing, including in its object the destruc 
tion of American property.” 

“T will do more than answer your ques 
tion in the direct negative,” was the firn 
reply. “I will assure you that no such 
organization exists.” 

“IT am relieved to hear it,’’ Hastings 
confessed. “This resignation of Rough 

ton, however, 
seems a_ strange 
thing. Most of the 
fires have occur- 
red in his State. 
Ah, there is Sena 
tor Jovee waiting 


for us, and Pamela a? 
Mrs. Hastings.” 


\ R. HASTINGS as a 
4 host was in his ele 
ment. His manners 
and tact, which his 
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man of consci- “Mr. Hastings,” he pronounced, “I 
ence and ideals _ have given the subject of supporting your 
takes the oath, nomination my deepest consideration. I 
he is free front was at one time, I must confess, favor- 
I'm quite alone,” she as- 


sured him. “Can you 


mim. changed my mind. I have decided to give 
is an Ameri- my support to the present Administra- 
can citizen— tion ” 


enemies declared here I can speak only from my own 
were far too per- suspicions so I will remain silent 
fect, were both But my mind is made up. A man 
admirably dis- in this country, as you know,” he 
played in the a 


smaller ways of life. He guided the con- 


: take and his political future is 
versation iste Heat yet eppettane sub- blasted. I am not inclined to risk 


jects, and he utterly ignored the fact that 
Senator Joyce, one of the great politicians 
of the day, whose support of his nomina- 
tion was already more than half promised, 
seemed distrait and a little cold. It was 
Pamela who quite inadvertently steered 
the conversation into a dangerous chan- 
nel. 

“What has Governor Roughton been 
doing, Mr. Fischer?” she asked. 

There was a moment's silence. Pame- 
la’s question had fallen something like a 
bombshell amongst the little party. It 
was their guest who replied. 

“The matter is occupying the attention 
of the country very largely at the “mo- 
ment, Miss Van Teyl,” he said. “It is 
perhaps unfortunate that Governor 
Roughton seems to have allowed his sym- 
pathies to be so clearly known.” 

“He is a German by birth, is he not 
Pamela inquired. 

“Most decidedly not,” Fischer asserted. 
“TIT was at Harvard with him. 

“All the same,” Pamela murmured un- 
der her breath, “I think that he was born 
at Stuttgart.” 

“He is an American citizen,” Senator 
Joyce observed, “and has reached a high 
position here. We of the Adminis- 
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tration may be wrong,” he continued, water, which was his only beverage, and should have been your supporters, and 
“but we believe, and we think we pushed away the cigars in which he you who should have been our candi- 
have a right to believe, that when a generally indulged. Continued on page 70 


all previous 
predjudice. He 


certainly nothing more and nothing less.” 

“Of course, that is magnificent,’ Pame- 
la declared, “but it isn’t common sense, 
is it, and you. haven’t answered my 
original question yet.” 

“I am not in a position to do so, Miss 
Van Teyl,” Joyce replied. “The trouble 
probably is that Governor Roughton has 
been considered incompetent as so many 
of these disasters have taken place un- 
hindered in his State.” 

“There was a rumor,” Pamela persisted, 
“that he was under arrest.” 

“Quite untrue, I am sure,” Fischer mut- 
tered. 

There was a general diversion of the 
conversation, but the sense of uneasiness 
remained. Pamela and Mrs. Hastings, at 
the conclusion of the little banquet, act- 
ing upon a hint from their host, made 
their way to one of the small drawing- 
rooms for their coffee. Left alone, the 
three men drew their chairs closer to- 
gether. Joyce’s fine face seemed some- 
how to have become a little harder and 
more unsympathetic. He sipped the 


ably disposed towards the idea. I have 


[PScREes face was dark with 

anger. He even allowed an ex- 
pletive to escape from his lips. 
Hastings, however, remained mas- 
ter of himself. 

“T will not conceal from you, Mr. 
Joyce,” he confessed,“that I am ex- 
ceedingly disappointed. You have 
fully considered everything, I pre- 
sume—our pledge, for instance, to 
nominate you as my successor?” 

“JT have considered everything,” 
Joyce replied. “The drawback in 
my mind, to be frank with you, is 
that I doubt whether you would re- 
ceive sufficient support throughout 
the country. It is my idea,” he 
went yn, “although I may be wrong, 
of course, that the support of the 
German-Americans who, you must 
allow me to maintain, are an ex- 
ceedingly unneutral part of Ameri- 
ca, will place you in an unpopular 
position. Should you succeed in get- 
ting yourself elected, which I very 
much doubt, you will be an unpopu- 
lar President. I would rather wait 
my time.” 

“You have changed your views, 
Fischer muttered. 

“To be perfectly frank with you, 
I have,” Joyce acknowledged. 
“These outrages throughout the 
States are, to my mind, blatant and 
criminal. Directly or indirectly, 
the German-American public is re- 
sponsible for them—indirectly, by 
inflammatory speeches, reckless 
journalism, and point-blank lauda- 
tion of illegal acts; directly—well, 


” 


added, “need make only one mis- 


making that one mistake.” 

Hastings sighed. He was making a 
brave effort to conceal a great disappoint- 
ment. 

“One cannot argue with you, Mr. 
Joyce,” he regretted. “You have come 
to a certain conclusion, and words are 
not likely to alter it. There is no one 
I would so dearly have loved to number 
amongst my supporters, but I see that it 
is a privilege for which I may not hope. 
We will, if you are ready, Fischer, join 
the ladies.” 

They rose from the table a few minutes 
later. Fischer, who had been eagerly 
watching his opportunity, drew Senator 
Joyce on one side for a moment as they 
passed down the crowded corridor. 

“Mr. Joyce,” he said, “I have heard 
your decision to-night with deeper regret 
than I can express, yet more than ever 
it has brought home one truth to me. Our 
position towards you was a wrong one. 
We offered you a reversion when we 
should have offered you the thing itself.” 

Senator Joyee swung around. 

“Say, Fischer, what are you getting 
at?” he asked bluntly. 

“T mean that it is Hastings and I who 
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Brighter Outlook—and Why 


By Lieut.-Col. J. B. Maclean 


The writer of the following letter was one of the first to jo the C.E.F. in August, 1914 
His name, and his splendid work in the fighting line, are well known throughout Canada. 
highly is he thought of that it is expected he wil] lead the sane element in the Great War 


Veterans’ movement. A House of Commons constituency is now under offer to him 
an Orangeman his personality is such that he could be elected in almost any Quebec 


Somewhere in France, April 5th, 1915. 
Lieut.-Colonel John Bayne Maclean, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Dear Colonel Maclean:— 

Yesterday I had handed to me by Captain - a copy of MAcLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE with your article on “Why We Are Losing The War,” which had been 
sent to him by a lady from Edmonton because of the reference made in it, no 
doubt, to ——-— —. I have read the article over carefully and so have many 
of my officers and I thought I ought to let you know how deeply impressed we 
al! are with your array of facts and arguments and the manner in which you 
have marshalled them together in a brief that should bring envy from the best 
legal minds in Canada. 

For a long time I have been filled with the same ideas with reference to 
the infantile handling of the great affairs of State by the big men of our 
country and as one who has been brought up in the greatest awe and respect 
for those high in authority in England I have tried to fight against the gradual 
turn my mind and heart was taking towards these great leaders. Furthermore, 
being a soldier, I felt it would not be in keeping with my duty to make com- 
ment or criticise those in authority and perhaps also I lacked the courage lest 
I might bring about my ears criticism which must always follow attacks upon 
big men. I believe there are many others who have shared the same views 
and for the same reasons refrained from “Talking out in meetings.” You have 
stepped into the breach and taken upon your own shoulders the burden of a 
whole people and in doing so I realize what it will mean to you and the courage 
and fearlessness which you must have in order to have taken this step. 1 
know of no other man who has so boldly set before us Britishers our own case. 
You will no doubt, having attacked these great leaders, find yourself in a mael- 
strem of criticism. You will be called disloyal and you will be vilified and 
abused, but the truth of your statements cannot be gainsaid and you must 
eventually stand out as a great and fearless citizen who was not afraid to 
place himself in jeopardy that EVEN YET A ROTTEN SITUATION MIGHT BE TURNED 
INTO VICTORY BY PROPER HANDLING. 

The history of this war has been a history of bungling on the part of the 
higher ups, interwoven with a history of devotion, loyalty and doegedness on 
the part of men in the ranks, which can never be excelled. It has been one 
continual panorama of “Light Brigade” episodes and our brave men still go on 
fighting knowing that “someone has blundered,” yet feeling that blunder or no 
blunder, we must fight and fight on that civilization may be preserved and 
British traditions maintained. 

Some sections of the public here abuse Northcliffe, Lloyd George and 
Beaverbrook, but having watched things closely for a few months I have come 
to the conclusion that in these three men and their associates lies the future of 
the British Empire. The old regime is fighting and dying hard. Incompetency 
is also tenacious and hangs on doggedly to the high positions where it has been 
entrenched for so many years in British public life. A few brilliant charges 
like yours will start such an onrush of public opinion throughout the Empire 
that sooner or later he will be dislodged, and brains having taken his place 
we may look for results. Until that time comes, we need not hope for a change 
in the present state of affairs. ; 

Our men must hang on for the turn of the tide in British publie life for at 
the same time there will be the turn of the tide towards victory in France. 


Faithfully, 


Commanding ............. 


This letter was not marked “private,” but for good reasons we do not attach the name. If 
desired it will be given in confidence to Sir Robert Borden or Sir Wi frid Laurier 


OR the first time since the war be- 
gan, those of us who have based our 
conclusions on ordinary business 

common sense and experience are optim- 
istic on the outlook. For the first time it 
looks as if our British campaign method 
was to fight intelligently and not to mud- 
dle through. At last, war for us promises 
now to be our business, not an opportunity 
for big jobs, big wages, big profits, graft, 
standing in with the enemy’ and an op- 
portunity for political and family favor- 
ites to de little and secure decorations and 
titles. 


_ Three big changes have come in Europe. 
The passing of a ridiculous censorship 
which suppressed facts, misrepresented 
conditions and systematically kept us in 
ignorance of the situation, which turned 
disasters like Cambrai and St. Quentin 
into victories to save the incompetents res- 
ponsfble for them. The newspapers were 
not allowed to expose them and they were 
permitted to remain with the result that 
though the Allies had a slight superiority 
in infantry and calvalry and on the de 
fence we have had to abandon very near 
ly every inch of ground that had been 


won from the outbreak of the war. Ge: 
eral Gough is blamed for the great 


aster and it so happens that more 


once his name has been whispered in cor 
nection with mistakes that evidently had 
been made. But he has some higniy 


placed friends’ and the press dared not 
criticize until he made his final great 
blunder which a French staff officer told 
me recently was due to over-confidencs 
and the neglect of ordinary precautions. 
Only those who got news from Rome, 
Paris, and Washington knew what really 
was happening. The British censorship 
system, not the censors, is responsible for 
the sufferings and deaths of thousands of 
our fathers, husbands, and brothers fer it 
prevented earlier remedies. 

The next change was in the general 
management of the war—the decision to 
appoint a supreme director. The French 
were losing heart and becoming rebellious. 
The Americans were growing cold. The 
British were becoming discontented. This 
was well described by a Cansdian in a 
letter to his father, an Ontario merchant 
He says: 


I know that ir people at home have not ar 


cannot get ou it lox n things, as we see ther 
ence, I s} t t * you a g at 
ideas 
“That practically very fichtir na n 3 
branches, who has seen this last year's service 
in this condition of mind is a fact beyond dispute 
amongst those who actually know ind t 
exists it must of necessity have a cause 
think that the natural effect of modert 
warfare | iu f it itter destructivens 
consequent n f life of the soldi« I 
luce tt But su must remember t 
the lads y aw depar n all t raiety of 
youth |} ec 
and the r ha ‘ t ; 
mer phi pher ne might say. each according 
te ipabi 1 it t because of 
the mud. and ‘ ‘ 1 the \ t is not 
tai stral 
f all these is 
m he 
{ 
n 
nmor 
\ answer 
y ibso lute 
rire ir great En 
in « nar ta 
isty Eff j 
eroic pr es f } ny 
that a high and 
idy n the ne grand fi 
{ Let the mar ir for per 
nent it sicle 5 ur t 
effectually tamped it, and ex 
t criminals Let a t 
emir hort t each and « y 
f t then ‘ in hands w » t fist} 
na d th i ire for the malad tte 
f found. { 
have won the war.” 


This letter from which these extracts 
are made was received in January but I 


have refrained from using it until now. 


However, a copy was sent to Lloyd George 
through our Washington Embassy. The 
strongest parts are omitted in the extracts 
published herewith, but above are sufficient 
to show the necessity for Canada to sup- 
port Lloyd George and Borden to the 
limit in their efforts to secure the effi- 
ciency for which they are struggling; and 
which now they seem likely to attain. It 
is for this reform that those of us who see 
things as they are have been fighting. 
The British censor allowed none of 
the current criticism to be made public 
and Lloyd George had not the control 
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First” 


is the slogan to-day — 
of the people of ( 
Canada . 


What the good house- 
wife is now studying is 
how to get the maxi- 
mum food value tor her 
dollar. 


WETHEY’S 
ORANGE MARMALADE 


offers the greatest possible inducements to 
the student of economy. The package for 
family use is illustrated above,—don’t forget 
the label.—and if you will compare the cost 
per pound with that of meat,--—or butter,—or 
even butter substitutes——you will at once 
realize the possibilities of effective saving. 


Put Wethey’s Marmalade on the table instead of meat, and corn 
muffins instead of white bread. The combination is perfect, and 
you are helping to win the war. 

Buy it in the glass 

Or buy it in the tin, 

The label goes on 

After the quality goes in. 
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«(If your grocer does not carry Wethey's he will get it for you. 5 
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Lenderer than Skin 


The laundry work for which 
Ivory Soap is used is another 
proof of its excellence for bath 
and toilet. For Ivory Soap 
washes safely the exquisite linens 
and laces, the gossamer-like silks, 
the delicately colored materials 
which will show the etfect of 
the slightest particle of free alkali 
material 


or any other harsh 


sooner even than your tender skin. 


IVORY SOAP 


EVORY 3 


| 


PURE 


Made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada 


Vention MacLean’s Magaz 


of his own situation. Not knowing when 
he would be fatally sniped by a group of 
pacifist politicians more anxious to serve 


personal ambitions than to win the war, 
he had to play petty politics at) home 
while fighting a powerful enemy abroad 


But when it was learned 
George that we had been fighting all along 
without unity of command, amazement, 
approaching horror, 
Empire; and yet readers will recall how 
the Asquith pacitists 

allowing the facts to leak out 
in his Paris speech. But the public was 
aroused and stood solidly behind the 
premier in insisting upon an allied Com 
mander-in-Chief. As a result there is a 
complete change of sentiment. The A!lies 
are fighting enthusiastically. The soldiers 
believe the higher ups will not continue 
working at cross purposes and that the 
weaklings are to be removed. These ar 
the facts as they come for the best 


sources. 


swept acros the 


attacked Lloyd 


George for 


byes third important event was the 
overwhelming defeat of Asquith and 
his pacifist followers in Parliament, which 
was a clear-cut definite assurance to Lloyd 
George that he had the whole Empire 
with him; that he could in future go o1 
devoting his whole energies to the win 
ning of the war. He is in a position now 
to act to the limit on the advice he got at 
the outset, but on which hitherto he 
was unable to act: that the way to win is 
to gather about him the best military, 
leaders and put the 
them he ca 
at Berlin. 

He now has a free hand. If he fails to 
get the right men and eliminate the weak 
lings, no matter how 


naval and business 
work up to them. 


and dictate peace 


influential, socially 
and financially, then the job ought to be 
passed to someone else, President Wilson, 
perhaps, for he too is working splendidly, 


effectively, by calling in the greatest 
executives like Schwab and Ryan and pre 
ceeding vigorously after those responsible 


for delays. 
To us at this distance Lloyd George has 
such as re pla ne 
the discredited Churchill and Cha 
in the Cabinet. 
that they kept up a continual sniping that 
was interfering with winning the war and 
he found it easier to humor than to fight 
them. But the moral effect on Allies as 
well as British of giving the endorsement 
of preferment to the men responsible for 
Gallipoli and Mesopotamia was decided] 
bad. It disgusted Canada, where 
Churchill's offensiveness when here w 
Lloyd 


courageous men think h 


snown some Weaknesses, 


mberial 


His excuse is sald to be 


never he forgiven. George's bes 


friends and all 


would have improved the situation a! 
made hin f stronger if instead he | 
countered on their criticisms by rehears 
ng in his powerful style the history of 
the r wea 


pe Canada the spirit of our peopl 
splendid. It is shown by the very de 
cided support given our war government 
and the way Quebee young men are nov 
volunteering in response to the firm, tact 
ful handling of the situation by the Mir 
ister of Militia. General Mewburn was r* 
cently publicly congratulated by Hon. M) 
Lemieux because he had shown real stat 
manship, courage and a knack of mal 
friends. Weare now assured of sufficient 
reinforcements to maintain our divisions 
in the firing line. Our first armies came 
largely from the British born. They we! 
} 


succeeded by the Anglo-Canadians. Now 


the turn of the 


come, 


French-Canadians ! 


will identify you 
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Our troubles now are mainly over our 
national finances. They are serious but | 
the United States holds the key to our 
assistance and fortunately a miraculous 
change has come over the sentiment in 
that country. For years the Americans 
misunderstood us. This was clearly set 
forth by Hon. W. H. Seward, Prime Mir 
ster in Lineoln’s Cabinet, who wrote 


August 22nd, 1857, in the course of a | 


‘ 
etter to the Bves ng Journal, Albany | 
| 
The e United ‘ 
‘ nd se he nee f Car iw P t 
ing a 1 f f ‘ But, on 
‘ jally ne t 
spurr Is } ‘ 
da fos 
i ! I ince I \ not 
he United er t ipend — 
eparing way for ultimat 
lanver and downfa \ Southern politica! sta 
nust set, though many times they rise again with o lf 
liminishe lor But those whi illuminate TA) 
th rer ot » forever ine: 
TemMaAair re er snining, torever ine casing 


~ aa 
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For the last two or three years the mis- 
understanding has been on our side. At 
the outset the American sympathy was = 
with France. German outrages brought ‘ i ( ae 
sentiment to other Allies, but clever Ger- , Front) 
man propaganda prevented the develop Corset 
ment of sympathy for the British. But 


1 . ‘hx iver 
the splendid work of the Canadians begin- 


ning with the holding the lines unaided ir ond, # authentic stvle 

the powerful Germar push for Cal iis—for Fashion ea it’a the 
which the Imperial officers and press so : ‘ th; 

venerously gave us credit—was played up. ung 

The Germans helped in trying to convey It's a chie new mode] 
the glee } Nression the Rritisch wave i 

ne false in pre ion that the Br ‘tish rave a admirably suited he 
ill the “forlorn hopes” to the Canadians . 


ind Australians. Right across the contin- HF F every figure. Mack DS 
ent swept admiration for the Cana- ae Af expert corsetieres with 
lians that developed into a worship of the finest materials for 
Canada and all things (¢ anadian. Noth Women of — taste and 
ing was too good for us. National senti- 
ment was with us. Even the Germans reinement who realize 
showed it. We were weak in one place 7 "aed that good dressing be- 
Washington—and that was not Washing- 7 gins with the 
ton’s fault. But with Balfour’s visit and 
arrival a change and by all up-to-date stores 
conditions are greatly improved. throughout Canad: 

In the course of a letter received by a 
Cabinet Minister at Ottawa the other day aE Ses 
from a well posted authority in the United 
States the following sentence appears: 


corset. 
Goddess Corsets are sold 


At the present time, owing to their magnificent 
work in the war, Canadians are regarded almost 
idolatrously on this side of the line There is a 
peculiar unexpressed sentiment to remit all the 


lebts of the Allies for the two years she did 
not go to war 


The most offensive enemy of Canada 
and British connection for many years 
was the New York Sun, but that has all 
changed. Under its present proprietor, 
the big generous-hearted, high principled 
Frank Andrew Munsey, it has become our 
warmest friend. Read the following from 
a recent leader in The Sun's editorial 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVAL SERVICE 


page: 
Our is oat for us ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE OF CANADA 


Why not finance Canada, heroie fighter and 
splendid ally. with loans to be spent in this 
country? Why not finance her above any other 
country? We lend Great Britain credits to spend 


lhe Royal Naval College is established for the purpose of imparting 
a complete education in Naval Science. 
Graduates are qualified to enter the Imperial or Canadian Services 


H in this country We lend France, Italy, Belgium 1 midshipmen A naval career is not compulsory, however For 
for the same purpose. We even I Serbia, =e sic who do not wish to enter the Navy the course provides a 
Rumania and Greees Why not, in truth, thorough grounding in Applied Science and is accepted as qualifying 
Canada, trusted as a good debtor, esteemed as n for entry as second year students in Canadian Universities 
near neighbor, honored as a noble ally? Certainly The scheme of education aims at de veloping discipline ability 
we can do no less for Canada than we do fo: to obey and take charge. a high sense of hi nor, both al ar 
the others. Undoubtedly we ought to do more mental, a good grounding in Science, Engineering maties 
For her war making as an ally, for her industry Navigatic n, History and M dern Languages, as a basis for genera 
building as our neighbor and next of kin, we de velopment or further specia ization. — ; 
must lend Canada willingly, generously, as long , Candidates must he between their forteenth and sixteenth b ‘ 
as we can lend a cent to any other Power ‘ays on Ju y lst following the examination 

Particulars of entry may be obtained on application to the Depart- 


And this condition is so little recognized ment of the Naval Service, Ottawa 
and so very important to the winning of 

> the war and the future of Canada that Ottawa, January 8, 1918 

I made it the basis of my article for May Unauthorized publication of th 


G. J. DESBARATS 
Deputy Minister of the Nava! Service 


is advertisement will not be paid for 


Mention MacLean’s Magazine—It will id: ntify you. 
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Negligee Shirts 
havea 
Distinctive 

‘Style 


woo] Zephyr and Woo! 
patterns, they 
which superior 


Made 
Taffeta, in exclusive dainty 


of fine pure 
have al] the “appearance” 
material and skilled 
Jaeger Goods. Far 
superior to cotton or 
linen, not only for 
exercise and outdoor 
sports, but also for 
year round wear in 
office, or when 
travelling. Made in 
all sizes, with single 
or double cuffs, shirt 
or coat style 


workmanship give to 


A fully illustrated 
catalogue will be 
sent free on appli- 
cation to 


Men's Neglige Shirts 


DR. JAEGER Sanitary Woollen CO. LIMITED 


System 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 


British “founded 1883”’. 


Right Underwear for 
Summer Comfort 


Summ 


"nderwear is made 
diserimination— 


Ask your dealer 


IMPERIAL KNITTING 
Tamworth, Ontario. 


Co. 


and planned to deal more fully with it in 
this issue. 

3ut a little group of small-minded Miss 
Nancys in the Cabinet and official circles 
at Ottawa; men who have no sense of 
perspective or grasp of international situ- 
ations; who fail to keep in touch with 
changing conditions among our own 
people, not to mention the Allies—“‘butted 
in.” After 17,000 copies of our last issue 
had been printed some very drastic cen- 
sorship regulations were issued. The 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


editor at once submitted my article to the 
‘Chief Censor, Colonel! Chambers, who in 
turn put it before a “higher authority. 
‘It came back so badly, and, I think, so 
i childishly, ridiculously, outrageously cut 
up, that there was not time to remodel it. 
No blame for this idiotic treatment can be 
cast upon Colonel Chambers. He has 
*shown marvellous sanity, common sense 
jand tact. He must assume responsibili 
ities, follow interpretations and instruc 
tions, sometimes made hastily, often under 
tpressure from agitators on Toronto news 
papers, and without all the facts being 
before those who issue them to him. 
‘ But the picayune efforts of some pin- 
headed politicians cannot prevent the 
marvellous change that is coming over 
Canadian sentiment towards the United 
States in spite of the efforts to misrepre- 
sent and prevent it. It has come in fact, 
and it will be the greatest factor in help 
ing us to win the war, and help us to carry 
our burden of interests and debts by send- 
ing capital and business men to develop 
our industries, and wealthy experienced 
settlers to work our vacant lands. 

As Colonel] Sir Campbell Stuart, speak- 
ing for the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion, said, “This is the God-given hour for 
the Americans and British to understand 
each other better and get closer together.” 
Luckily the big men in the Cabinet and 
House are in the majority. 

The excuses passing current among 
journalists at Ottawa for the new regu- 
lations are that they were aimed at 
treasonable utterances in French news 
papers in Quebec and pro-German publi 

cations in the West. If so, Sir Robert 
Sends n’s Cabinet is no — for Minis 
ters with intellects so feeble that they can- 
not distinguish such national 
enemies and the mass of red-blooded Can- 
adians whose views I am presenting and 
whose battles I am fighting—the men at 
the front and the parents, wives and child- 
ren at home. 

They, I know, are with me. They want 
we: iknesses exposed and remedies en- 
forced now, not after the war. The sooner 
they are, the sooner the war will end, and 
the sooner will they be home. I have 
been opposed from the start by the so 
cialistic-pacifist press in Toronto—the 
press that said Canadian troops were not 
necessary; that the war would be over in 
a few months; that the Dominion had 
already done enough; and gave expression 
to other similar ill-informed views at 
the time when I was writing and pleading 
for a policy that Canada m ust conscript 
and get under 


arms as quik *kly as pos- 
sible 380,000, that is about five per cent. 
of our population; that only our de = 


wouldend the war within five or six yea 
that we must stay in the war to 
end, ete. 

Don’t let any of our page get away 
with the idea that it is the milit: iry who 
want the censorship. It is the incom- 
petents, the weaklings like some men at 
Ottawa and the editors of the Toronto 
Telegram and News. The former made 
every effort to have me arrested because 


the 


of the articles which have appeared in 
these columns and then attacked the 
Minister of Justice and the Attorney- 


General for not acting. Yet these are the 
articles which the men at the front and 
their families in Canada consider vitally 


necessary to expose and remove the 
wrenches the politicians are throwing 
into, clogging and smashing the war- 


winning machinery. 
clearly expressed by 
Hamilton, 


The military view is 
General Sir Ian 
when fighting the Dardanelles 


campaign, oO! which he and his map! 
ficent army were embarked by Asquith 
and Churchill in opposition to the advic 
of the naval and military chiefs, Fisher 
and Kitchener. He wrote the follow: ng 
protest against the politic: al censorship to 
a member of the Cabinet: 


~ 
“From my individual point of view, a hid 


mistake has been made on the correspondent le 
of the whole of this Dardanelles business Had 
we had a dozen good newspaper correspondent 
here the vita ife-givin interest of  thes« 
stupe wou tld have been brought 
ight and homes of the imbiest 
people i Instead of that I wrote cables 
of which st say they are descriptive 
as far as off} logy will permit, and they 
are turned } miserable people somewhere 
into horrible bureaucratic cliches or ad 
guages. Lé We have made an appr ble a 
vance’: the situation remains uncha d’ 
similar god-damned phrases 
“As for information to the « 
leriie a ether The things pro- 
read and checked by competent 
To think that it matters to the 7 s 
a certal tren was taken y the 7th 
t th d Warwi ist re 
e ¢ t playing at secret 
The men in the battle front and their 
families at home who deserve most, suffer 
most if incompetents are permitted t 


hold high places and prentents who help 
the ent wie =e munitions to fight, cloth 
ing to wear, and cement for his forts, are 


protected vcctor of being shot. Our so! 
diet s and sailors look tous bac k hon for 
justice and support. Therefore, the men 


in the Cabinet. who aim to protect the 
solitical and other incompetents and re 
ward the profiteers, can take notice, here 


and now, that I shall publish what is 
the best interests of the 
who have made and are making the great 
for Canada and the Empire re 
gardless of reward or profits. shal] 
suppress nothing that the public of 
which should cause a bad con lition to be 
and thereby help us to win the 


officers and met 


remedied, 
war. 


WwW AT I wrote of our Premier in the 
early days of the war has been mort 
than confirmed by recent events. As he 
frees himself from entanglements and con 
ditions to which party and professiona 
politics compelled him, as they compelle: 
Lloyd George, to submit, he can do 
doing things impossible of accomplish 
ment before. An intrigue—a carefully 
hatched political plot to weaken him 

has had the opposite result. It has made 
him stronger than ever among his col 
leagues. Some of the ablest men in the 
House and in the Cabinet are unanimous 
in telling me that he now dominates with 
his ability, tact and courage. The Cabinet 
is the strongest we have ever had it 
Canada—not oratorically but adminis 
tratively. But there are some very weak 
men with important portfolios. Lament 
weak. The whole House has recog 
nized it. It is pitiful. Experience shows 
the higher up a weak man_ goes the 
stronger becomes his belief in the great 
ness of his capacity. Sir Robert should 


and is 


ably 


at this time put national interests above 


personal sympathy. His loyalty to — 
weaklings has compelled him to personal]: 
assume burdens that handicapped a n 
dealing with more important problems. 
Two have been offered important 
places, but they hang on. They must go. 

And the two intrigues against Sir 
tobert Borden which have their respec- 
tive headquarters in offices of Toronto 
evening newspapers must cease or be ex 


} 
less 


posed. This is not the time to forward 
selfish ambitions; as the young Ontario 
soldier writing from F rance puts it, “Let 


all political scheming stop.” 
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Genuine Comfort in Unidlerwea 
Pete lepends upon the right fit as well as th ; 
If 3 would know the delight and grati 
oe APEey ication if you. would know the rea > 
health and comfort that are to be de 
we rived from the wearing of Underwear 
that is st right, you have only to ask 
dealer t supply you with the 
Summer weight that suits you best in 
H 
Imperial Woolnap 
for those who appreciate the luxury of 
soft wool] for those who ap 
| 
‘ 
bey 


B | Tt Works Wonders on the Car too 


a Do you know that you can make your car look almost like new and save the 
cost of revarnishing? All you need is Johnson’s Cleaner and Johnson's 
83 Prepared Wax. Use the Cleaner first—it removes spots, stains, tar, ete. 
a Even those spots that are ground in will disappear like magic under 
Me Johnson’s Cleaner. Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in Liquid Form as 
- well as Paste. The Liquid Wax polishes instantly with but very little rubbing. 
Ps You can go over a good-sized car or a roomful of furniture in half an hour. 


JOHNSON’S 


“Lrauid and Paste 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a 
high, dry, glasslike polish which does 
not collect or hold the dust. It pre- 
serves the varnish and protects it from 


4 | PREPARED WAX 


You can add greatiy to the attractive- 
ness of your home by using Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax occasionally upon 
the furniture, woodwork, floors, 


the weather, adding years to its life and linoleums. It cleans, pol- p 
and beauty. It covers up mars and ishes and protects the finish. 4 
surface scratches—prevents checking Does not finger-print or / _ 
os and cracking — sheds water and gather dust. Makes the 4 ea 
makes a “wash” last twice as long. the home sanitary. y, . ¢ 
4 4 
Johnson’s Cleaner Johnson’s Liquid Wax P o 
8 oz.can 50c QOts. $1.75, Pts $1.00, Half-pts 65c. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
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The cream of the world’s magazine literature. A series of Biographical, Scien- 
tific, Literary and Descriptive articles which will keep you posted on all that is 


new, all that 1s important and worth whil 


Is This Germany’s Secret Plan? 


To Effect a Peace Conference and Divide 
the Allies—Then Another Blow? 


ECLARING, “I am not going to indulge 

in war predictions—but I do know some- 
thing of the German mind,” Leavitt Ashley 
Knight proceeds in Colliers’ Weekly to lay 
down what he believes to be the policy of 
Germany at the present juncture. He calls 
his article “The Thoughts of Hindenburg,” 
ind develops his argument in the form of 
a monologue running through the mind of the 
Teuton General. The essential part of this 
monologue runs as follows: 


Now for the western Allies! We need not 
fear any offensive from them until the sum- 
mer of 1919. We have hammered them back 
over the ground we made them a present of 
last year. Their counter-attack may, of 
course, turn into a tremendous offensive; 
but we need not fear it in the larger sense. 
We have intrenchments all the way to the 
Rhine. They may drive through for five, 
ten, twenty miles here and there. They may 
force us back along the entire front, though 
this is not likely, in view of our heavy re- 
inforcements drawn from the east. But grant 
the worst; we shall find ourselves as strong 
as ever when the rains of autumn begin. 
Suppose we lose half a million? Our line 
will be shortened again, so that we shall not 
need as many to hold it, and we shall be 
nearer our bases. 

The Allies cannot materially increase their 
forces this summer as we have increased 
ours in the west. For our submarines are 
still sinking boats faster than the Allies 
produce new ones. As for the Yankees 
God curse them! they are very much in 
earnest, but as yet they have only half or- 
ganized their army and—what is more to the 
point—they do not yet grasp what they are 
up against. They gloat over their paper 
organizations, and they fill their newspapers 
with stories about ten Yankee soldiers at- 
tacking fifteen Germans and killing five of 
them. They still think of the war as glori- 
fied baseball. That is well for us. No! We 
need have no fear of the Yankees until the 
summer of 1919. That is clear. 

But by that time they will be so strong, 
so horribly strong, that they will easily fly 
over our front in vast flocks and wreck our 
factory towns. [It is imperative that we 
bend every effort to cease hostilities on the 
western front just before the Y 
ready to strike in full force. How shall we 
do this? Very simple! Divide and conquer! 
As soon as our spies report that the Yankees 
are arriving in force at French ports: as 
soon as they tell us that they have battle 
planes by the thousands ready to loose against 
us, we must launch a peace drive so cun- 
ningly suited to the divided interests of the 
western Allies that they cannot reject our 
terms flatly without causing such grave dis- 
sensions among their own people that their 
morale will be dangerously undermined 


} a nkee 8 are 


Early next winter or in the spring of 1919, 
perhaps—well after we shal! have gained 
full control of the farms and factories and 
merchandising of all Russia—we shall send 


ambassadors to France, to Italy, to Belgium, 


and to England individually and they shall 
say: “We regret to admit that this war is a 
deadlock. It will run on for a hundred years 
if we persist in it. Now, this no man’s in- 
terest. So we make you this offer. Nume 
whatever territories you think you are en- 
titled to for your efforts, and we shall con 
sider them seriously.” 

Suppose they rebuff us. Suppose they say: 
“We have bound ourselves to sign no separ 
ate peace.” Then we 


reply “Excellent! 


Those of you who have signed such an agree- 
ment may well observe it. Ve make our 
offers to you jointly if you prefer. But not 
to the United States, for that country has 


not signed any agreement; and, even if it does 
so belatedly it will not matter, for the 
United States has said explicitly t it seeks 
nothing in the way of territo or in- 
demnity out of the war. It is moved 
by ideals. But you and we are practi 
men. Now, here is what we will do: To 
gium we pay in full for all dama 
and we restore her boundaries, and 

apologize for our rudeness To Italy we 
cede the Trentino, for we heartily approve 
of the rights of nationality. To France we 


give Alsace-Lorraine and damages in full. 
fairly computed. To Serbia we give damages 


and political autonomy. To England we 
leave our African colonies, and we agres 
to stay out of Africa forever.” 

Italy, seeing us in a liberal mood, may de- 
mand even more than the Trentino She 
may clamor for Dalmatia. And, if she be- 
comes too noisy, we shall gladly concede it. 

Of course somebody probably the aceursed 
Yankees -will howl: “How about Russia‘ 
How about making the world free for demo- 
eracy ?” 

To this we must have ready one and only 
one answer. We must say: “Oh, yes, Russia! 
Quite true! We had forgotten Russia for 
the moment. Why! Of course we'll do the 
right thing for Russia Now what would 
you propose? We stand ready to consider 
any intelligent and well-meaning plan for 
those poor folks. Let us enter into peace 
conference at once, and we = shal! 
tussia along with the others.” 

If need be, we must even bewail the dread- 
ful Russian problem. We must say that we 


have an elephant on our hands.  W, 


discuss 


must 
say that Russia is a nightmare, and that 
we want aid in banishing it. This | 
very easy, of course, for we sk 


bad mess at best in Russia; and we 
release many true stories with a litt] 


ing up that will confirm our account. 


On the success of this move ha, qs the 
destiny of the German Empire. For if wy 
can be gin the peace conference he fore the 
Yankees strike hard behind our lines 


A 
surety can divide and conquer. 


work out in the rough: 


Here is how it will 


The minute the newspapers and our own 

wireless service publish the fact that we 

stand ready to concede ill reasonable de- 


to thinking men of the world to-day. 
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REVIEWS 
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llies, great mass 
men in England, France, and Italy w 

hat an armistice be dk 
begun. fe 
ir strategy wil] 


called Chauvinists ar 
convenient names wh 
t e no clear argument 

check on the calend 

t us see what will happen after the cor 
ference starts, say, in the late spring 
early summer of 1919. 

By that time we shall have a firm gra 
ipon European Russia and possibly westert 
Siberia—in all an empire larger than the 
United States and = fully as rich in o 
minerals, timber, and farm lands; and f 
with a simple-minded and docile folk. Ws 
hall have absolute control of the Black S 
the Caucasus, and Turkey. And we st} 


eeding our home folk out of the 
By that time the English and French 


It ins Ww be sick of war and war d 
ind war hunger: their resources will be 
a lower ebb than ever, because the ship sl 
ige will have been overcome if at all 
hor ' n to have made much of 
effect upon t] of the people. 
Very nt Ty rmistice will come, p 

ibly not immediately on our request, | 


vo or three months, and after m 


the Allied lands But t} 
will be an rmistice of war. It 
business armistice. The inst 


we shall throw an extra half 
1 men quietly into Russia. Not soldi: 
nists and farm managers and lu: 


prote sf 
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bermen and railway workel 


tribute them evenly up and down the land 
And we shall carefully place them ian’ 
tions of power responsibility Phey 
will study Russian at night an : } 
with their neighbor by da vh 


work. 
The 


peace conference begins 


will, of course, demand that they ¥ 
mitted, and we shall 1 ce rece 

For we proceed rap then 

own rhetoric 

making the world safe for democracy And 
ve shall reply ‘That is a pleasant sound 
Now let us get down to brass tacks Just 
what do you propose to do? Do you main- 
tain that each and every race or nation: 
group that wishes to rule itself shall be per 
mitted to? Serbia? Finland? © Ireland? 
Ph ippines M iammedan India‘ 
Egy > Now let us consider each of th 


For it is not 
Were 


Southern States that 


so ea 


there 


sever wished to 
themselves and control their own destinies? 
And did you not fight them to a finish to 
prevent their doing t ’ Did you not prove 
that a region irger than Germany and 
France that ante to be free had no r ght 
to be free in your eyes? Will you not please 
rk out your theory of democracy? Ws 
ire mut nterested in it, and might be per- 
ided to git itry. Only we must know 
i 


argu- 


( They will fall to 
yg. And, as they have no theory, but only 
i lot of fine phrases and fine ideals, they 
will t us keep them debating for a year 
or more Meanwhile we shall debate with 
England and France and Italy. And the 
” ve pre ntation of claim: alone will us 
wi ‘ 
Meanwhile our Germans in Russia wil 
e put the place in order. And after the 


on to the sum- 
shall not care 


lragged 
will, we 
llies do 

arguing 
‘Ives and 


as to whic! 
which may 
Ukraine 


that the 


‘ \ st be given full autonomy 
we shall say all right! Ve shall then take 
six months to work out a plan for freeing 
them pe cally. We shall suggest a referen 
jum of Ukrainians and Great Russians at 
any time the Allies suggest We shall urg: 
the working-men of the various lands to ho 
separate conference ind discuss all thes: 
lestion ind thus we shall further divide 
th nterests of each country internally. 

I suspect that this will pr slong the peace 
conference until the winter of 1920-21. And 
t that time all the muzhiks w be pro 

dus, Selling wheat igs to us at hig! 
price riding in trains that run on time, 
paying no more bribes to bureaucrats and 
policemen, and loving their German neighbor 
who has put their house in order. Let there 
be a refers ndum! We shall manage it as 


Yankees manage an electior 
Ohio 


Yank 


easily the 
Columbus, 


And if 


the es in their stubbornness 


say: “No referendum! You must clear out 
of Russia,” we shall rst reply by trying 
» persuade Engla ranee felgium, and 


te 
Italy to accept al 


the 


bou 
mad 
foreviver 


er ! 

ly Germ 

resume negotiations in the west, and st 

naturally w lraw the ry beral 
sions previousiy m rhis will carry 


And through 


the peace conference past 1920. 


ill the eightec n months or two years of the 
conference, the Allies will be marking time 
at home while we shall be completing the 


peaceful penetration of all Russia. 


Perhaps—-who knows?-—after two years of 
such negotiations, we shall be able to laugh 
in the face of even the Yankees. We may 
even be able -with all Russia behind us 


to send ten thousand battle planes against 


New York. 
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Attack | 
Demand Attention 


and individuality 
lends charm be- 
cause somuch if 
commonpl ace. 


resemble 
humany in possesf— 
ing character. There's 


GiapeNut if 


you Know-unigue 
cee in form, distinct in 
A flavor. A very 
unusual food tn 
many ways, not 
of which ya 
rare combination 
of convenience, 
economy and 
vigorous health 
value. 


= 900) 


You will say with a feel- 
ing of solid satisfaction— 
ali is now complete. 


Peerless 
Lawn Fencing 


is the finish, the last word to beau- 
tify, protect and to enhance the 
value of property. It safe- 


j 


ve kens, l Ss 

ind flowers, and prevents 


ind vel 
Peerless Ornamental Fencing is built 


. of strong, stiff wire, heavily galvanized and 
coated with zinc enamel to prevent rust. In 


feature com- 
Peerless 
innot 


service and every 
satisfaction, the 
It will n 


stwle, durability 
bined to insure absolute 
fencing 1s true to its name. 
break down with ordinary use 
END FOR CATALOG. Shows many beautiful designs of fencing for lawns, pa 
och churches, cemeteries, etc. DEALERS NEARLY EVERYWHERE 
The Banwell-Hoxie Wire Fence Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 


i sag ana 


Hamilton, Ont. 
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not bound by your alliance, and you are not 
be dragged down’ to ruin by theit 
If they will not, then we shall pretend t Ge 
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Volume That 
Means Value 


Only through vast produc- 
tion can a quality product be 
sold at a moderate price. 


Kight years ago Goodyear 
No-Hook Tires commanded 
a much higher price than 
popular brands. For Good- 
vear production was small. 
Each vear since then Good- 
vear Tires have rendered in- 
creased service to motorists. 


The motorists of this con- 
tinent were not long in ap- 
preciating that Goodyear 
Tires are manufactured on a 
basis of high ideals. Their 
appreciation has been ex- 
pressed in a demand that to- 
dav makes Goodyear the 
largest selling tire of the 
world. 


This gigantic volume al- 


lows a saving in Goodyear 
products that insures a 
measure of value impossible 
to achieve through any other 
means. 


It enables motorists to keep 
down the cost of tire-miles in 
the face of increased labor 
and material prices. 


And it has enabled Good- 
vear to add yearly millions 
of dollars to the quality of a 
product already amazingly 
and uniformly good. 


Good ye ar Tire 8, Tu be 8 and 
Tire -Nave ssories can 
be obtained from Good- 
year Nervice Stations ani- 


where. Watch for this em- 
ble m and enjoy the he ne- 
fits of Goodyear Service 


wherever it is 


displaye d. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Limited 
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He has his own personality— 
his own face — figure — 
fancies—and—fads. He differs 
. from other men in a hundred ways. 
But in one thing at least, he does what 
a million other men do: he uses 
= 
SHAVING CREAM 
Probably, like you, he took some little time getting down to ‘ 
trying Mennen’s—he was set in his shaving ways. He figured 
that shaving was a nuisance anyway—and he was reconciled 
to it. 
But, B-u-t—BUT—one day “he happened to ‘ 
—and the try” Mennen’s. 
Man alive!!! it was “some shave. Here's 
masculine looking the story without the camouflage:—"“A Tube 
package of Mennen’s of Mennen’s Shaving Cream, please.” A 
Men. half-inch of the cream. A brush saturated 
with hot—cold—soft—hard water. It doesn’t 
tive, and Is neutral in 
it matter which. Immediate lather. Brisk work 
show on the face. with the brush. Chin stubble soon trans- 
formed into soft Down. A few passes with 
the razor. And a Smooth Shave—a clean, 
thorough and non-smart Shave. Just an atese 
easier, pleasanter shave and a more comfort- ‘ 
able after-face than he had ever known. 7 
Yours too, for the asking—of your dealer. us 
Here are the other Mennen Articles—————_, 
8 Shaving Cream Violet Talcum Cold Cream sueuee 
Dentifrice Flesh Tint Talcum Tar Shampooing aan 
Talcum for Men Unscented Talcum Cream 
Borated Talcum Cream Tint Talcum Kora Konia 
Sen Yang Talcum Mennen’s Baby Soap Ruvia 
G. MENNEN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Factory: MONTREAL 
Sales Office: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LIMITED, TORONTO 122 
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lmerican Ambassador Tells of — the 
Intrigues Which Won the Porte 
United States Ambassador in Turk 
wecuame a b re? » his ‘ 
ry of rigu \\ = 
rkey’s ) val \ 
m of the Sublime Por ni 
In the first instalment of what promises to be ( 
i most remarkable story, Mr. Morgenthau ; 
traces the development of German ascendancy : 
it Constantinople It was due, he shows, to \ 
forceful though absolutely unscrupulous \ KT the new home 
diplomacy. In this connection, he writes: he ¢ quippe d for all 


, that is hest and most 


The personal equation played an important 


The ambassadors MUSE with a phono- 


of the Triple irdiy concealed their ’ 

ind their methods. Sir Louis Mallet, the rive the Young couple 

British ambassador, was a high-minded and 

ultivated gentleman; Bompard, th net 

Ambassador, was similarly a charming, hon The. * 

rable Frenchman; b wert tu 

tionally disqualitied from participat the 

murderous intrigues which ther d 

Purkish politics. Giers, the Russian z AtlL PHONOGRAPHS IN ONE 

dor, was a proud and yrnful diplomat of 

the old org aE regime. -He was exceed The function of Music is to entertain, to cheer, to inspire, to soothe; 

to minister to the many moods of the soul 

made their leaders incline Unrestricted variety of choice is of the first importance if Music is 

leed these three ambassadors did n to mean all that it can mean. 

the Talaat and Enver regime as pe — . . . 
[he all-record phonograph—the instrument that brings all artists, 


That many factions had risen and 
last six years they knew; and 
wise believeu Liiis iatest usurpation would 


all great bands, orchestras, instrumentalists, vocalists—is the instru- 
ment that will prove an enduring boon. 


vanish in a few months 
Sut there was one man in Turkey then who 

nad no nice scruples about using such agencies THE UL TONA 

yr his is the final triumph of the Brunswick. It is a distinctly 

Am new creation, adaptable at the turn of a hand to any 

type of record made. The Ultona comes on Models from 

$225 upwards. 


48 were most ilable for accomplist ing 
purpose Wangenheim the German 


bassador) clearly saw what his colleagues had 


only faintly perceived, that these men were 
steadily fastening their hold on Turkey, and 
t ng for some strong power See and hear! Your ears are the judge of tone—your eyes the judge 


hat they were looking 

that would recognize their position and 
them in maintaining it. Let us imagine that 
there had been no Monroe Doctrine six years 
when Huerta gained control of Mexico 


of beauty. Go into the store of any Brunswick dealer and have him 
play your favorite record—any make—on the Brunswick. Then— 
decide! 


murdering his predecessor. What Huerta 


THE MUSICAL MERCHANDISE SALES (0 


foreign support —h repeated attempts to 


gain American recognition made this painfully 
arent us suppose that Germany 
apparent. u ippose tha German y, by Sole far Canade 
recognizing Huerta, organizing the finances of 
his country, and equipping and modernizing EXCELSIOR LIFE BLDG. TORONTO 
his army, could have got a preliminary grip on ; 
Mexico that would have amounted to practical Toronto Hamilton London 
possession Now this is exactly what hap- Stanley’s Brunswick Shop Thomas Watkins, Limited The Brunswick Shop 
241 Yonge Street “The Right House.” 326 Dundas Street 
pened in Turkey As I look back upon the : , 
situation, the whole operation seems so clear Montreal Calgary ; Vancouver 
The Brunswick Shop Matthew’s Music House Ajello Piano Company 


so simple, so inevitable. Germany, up to that : 
time, was practically the only power in Europe 
that had not appropriated large slices of 
Turkish territory; this gave her an initial 
advantage. Germany's representation at 
Constantinople was far better qualified than 
that of any other country, not only by ab- 


82 St. Catherine St. W. 


sence of scruples, but also by knowledge and 
skill, to handle this situation. Wangenheim ‘ 
was not the only capable German then on the the people was part of his mental equipment. Once I attended a luncheon, Lord Kitchener, 
ground. A particularly influential outpost of Moreover, Enver, one of the two main Turkish his sister, and an aide making up the party 
Pan-Germany was Paul Weitz, who had repr chieftains, was Humann’s intimate friend. Major Taylor spoke of the situation, and Kit- 
sented the Frankfurter Ze itunmg in Turkey for When I think of this experienced trio, chener displayed much interest 
thirty years Weitz had the most intimate Wangenheim, Weitz, and Humann, and of the “What do you think it signifies?” asked 
iequaintance with Turks and Turkish affairs: delightful and honorable gentlemen who wer Kitchener. 
there was not a hidden recess to which he could opposed to them, Mallet, Bompard, and Giers, “I think it means,” Major Taylor said, 
not gain admittance He was constantly the events that now rapidly followed seem as “that when the big war comes, Turkey will 
it Wangenheim’s elbow, coaching, advising, inevitable as the orderly precesses of nature probably be the ally of Germany. If she is 
informing The German naval attache, By the spring of 1914 Talaat and Enver, not in direct alliance at least I think that she 
Humann, the son of a famous German representing the Committee of Union and will mobolize on the line of the Caucasus and 
irchwologist, had been born in Smyrna, and Progress, practically dominated the Turkish thus divert three Russian army corps from 
passed practically his whole life in Turkey; Empire. Wangenheim, always having in mind the European theatre of operations.” 
he not only spoke Turkish. but he could also the approaching war, had one inevitable move; Kitchener thought for a moment and then 
think like a Turk; the whole psychology of that was to control Talaat and Enver. said, “I agree with you.” 
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Our Past Mistakes——-What of the Future? 


Germany So Far Has Accomplished Her Aims 
and Peace Now Would Mean 
Teutonic Victory 


HE freedom of speech that is enjoyed by 
the Anglo-Saxon has never been more 
strikingly demonstrated than since the war 
began. England has been a hot-bed of dis- 
cussion and the outspoken nature of the 
criticism that has cropped up at every turn is 
rather astonishing to the outsider. One of the 
most sweeping criticisms that has yet found 
its way into print appears in the Fortnightly 
from E. J. Dillon—an unreserved indictment 
of allied mistakes appearing under the amus- 
ingly innocuous heading “New Year Musings.” 
Dr. Dillon begins the article by showing that 
the British and French Foreign Offices could 
have known of the instability of the Russian 
Government and the pro-German policy of the 
Czar years before the war: He himself knew 
of the Willy-to-Nicky intrigue, and tried in 
vain to reach the British Foreign Office with 
it. In December, 1916, he tried to give warning 
that the Russian Revolution was coming and 
of the nature of it and again he was refused 
a hearing. 

The writer then proceeds to review military 
operations and puts forward the claim that 
Allied strategy should have aimed at the de- 
feat of Turkey. The failure at Gallipolli 
could, he claims, have been turned into a 
victory had not the “military and naval com- 
putations been technically incomplete.” The 
Grecian situation was handled badly from the 
diplomatic standpoint and Roumania_ was 
literally sucked into the red whirlpool at the 
moment when it suited Germany’s purpose.” 

Dr. Dillon goes on to submit evidence which 
would seem to suggest that certain financial 
interests are in sympathy with German de- 
igns although he does not suggest this in so 
many words. However, he does see hopes for 
better things for the future, his article being 
concluded as follows: 

Germany responding to motives of her own 
has seen good to raise Poland to political life 
anew as an independent State to be ruled by 
a Sovereign and legislated for by freely- 
elected Chambers. The entire machinery of 
government is to be contained within the 
framework of a moderately democratic con- 
stitution. Nay, more, she may bestow upon 
the independent State access to Dantzig and 
the use of the Lower Vistula, so that the cup 
of Poland’s economic life may be as full as 
hat of her political existence. The provinces 
known as the Kingdom of Poland detached 
from Russia are to be rejoined to Galicia, and 
only the province of Posen, which Prussia 
bent on assimilating, will remain outside the 
new political organism. Simple though it ap- 
pears, this scheme is beset with difficulties, 
which, however, the Teutons are confident of 
surmounting. For instance, Austria who owns 
Galicia, is unwilling to sacrifice the province 
without compensation, and if territorial com- 
pensation were sought for the task of con- 
cluding peace now and later on would become 
extremely complicated and_ difficult. And 
Germany is, above all things, impatient for 
the peace that will allow her to tackle the vast 
problem of consolidation. 

The way out of the difficulty which has been 
decided on is to offer the crown of Poland to 
the Emperor of Austria, with the proviso that 
the status of the new community shall not be 
that of an Austrian Crown land, but of an 
independent country linked tc another in 
personal union, as is Hungary with Austria 
This device has two advantages; First, it 
rescues the German element of the Hapsburg 
monarchy from the stifling pressure of the 
Slav majority. The Poles once removed from 
the Reichsrath, the Czechs and Moravians 
who remain can be drilled into obedience or 
resignation, and the risk avoided of making 
certain momentous issues dependent upon a 
rebellious or disaffected race. Germany, too, 
will be enabled to garner in the fruits of her 


ty 


enterprise in the shape of a convention oblig- 
ing Poland to contribute with all her land 
forces and other resources to the defence of 
the German Empire. This is the consumma- 
tion that I have been apprehending ever since 
the Gallipoli Expedition came to grief. The 
first step taken towards it by the Kaiser’s 


Government was the proclamation issued by 
him and the Emperor of Austria conjointly 
declaring Poland a hereditary constit } 
kingdom. The Allied Press sneered at the 
innovation and construed it as a passing 
expedient for raising an auxiliary army 
to fight for the Central Empires 

Central Europe, as then projected, was a 
colossal entity, although no province of hus- 
sia formed part of the conception. For it com- 
prised Germany, Austria-Hungary, at 
land, besides the vassal States of the Balksns 


and Turkey, or, say, 170,000,000 souis lhis 
great federative entity would have an army 
correspondingly strong, a network of str itegic 
railways running to the Persian Gt and the 
Isthmus of Suez, and a navy 1 enoug 
submarines of many types to ite any 


hostile maritime State. The Baltic would be 
transformed into a German lake, Italy into 
a vassal, and France, with her 39,000,000 in- 
habitants, reduced to the status of a second or 


ird-class power 


military and nava 


balance of rope would thus be upset for 
good, and without even the hope of a counter- 
weight. Such was the perspective as I beheld 


it in the light of the Kaiser’s shrewd stroke of 
policy. It was superlatively dismal! 

Despite the unparalleled sacrifices o 
Entente nations, the obstacles between them 
and their goal have rarely been so numerous 
or so redoubtable as they are to-day after 
Russia’s collapse and Italy's temporary dis 
ablement. A notion is entertained that they 
might be surmounted at this eleventh hour, 
as by the waving of a magician’s wand, mere- 
ly by the appointment of a Generalissimo o 
all the Allied forces And an agitation ir 
favour of is innovation is going forward 
It is the delusion a simplicist. This mechan- 
ical unity would only ad 
complained of. But even 


f the 


present conditions 


even were he a genit 
discharge his functions unle 
to operate without consulti 
terests of the individual nations of the Coali- 
tion—-in other words, unless he were at one 
and the same time the political a 
head of the Entente And that ce 
without a fundamental chang 
Allies’ conception of the war tl 
the General’s superior, because pol 
before military interests. Disce i 
proble m before became actual, and dé 
of seeing it solved congruously with our vital 
needs, I long ago advocated a scheme by which 
the respective Parliaments should delegate full 
powers to one or two chiefs who might elect 
a single head. Accepted by one Government. 
rejected by another, the project fell through, 
and one consequence of its rejection was that 
the conduct of the war by a single Com- 
mander-in-Chief after the German manner be- 
came impossible. What is still feasible and 
might have been protitably attempted is to 
agree to send all the troops available to what- 
ever place happens for the time to be the 
centre of an offensive, leaving everywhere else 
only just enough to hold the line effectively 
These are the sound tactics practised by the 
enemy which the Allies may one day imitate 

But, however unpromising the situation 
may look, the Coalition, as Mr. Lloyd George 
truly says, could not follow Russia’s lead and 
make peace at this conjuncture without im- 
plicity signing an avowal of their definite de- 


German Central Europe would become a rea! 
ity and the Allies’ war aims a cloud picture 
And no peace of which these would be the 
consequences can be seriously thought of so 
long as the Coalition has not deliberately 
abandoned all its objects. Heretofore peace 
in Europe was grounded on the balancing of 
territorial possessions and military and naval 
forces by means of treaties and conventions. 
The Teutonic Empires having upset this compli- 
cated mechanism are striving to substitute for 


a system of preponderance and the Entent 


ague of pacifist nations. If the Empires 


a 
succeed, and the great block of nations which 
they seek to rivet together is compacted into 
a Teutonic federation, Germany’s sway over 
Europe becomes absolute by the very force 
things, whatever verbal precautions may 


taken to prevent it The will of 170,000,004 
people directed by the highest intelligence on 
the continent cannot be withstood. Nor will 
any promises or modification of the internal 
German régime alter that. But it might be 
obviated by thwarting the German Central 
Europe scheme and creating a non-Teuton 
block of nations in its place. Other way there 
is none. 

To do this, however, involves the breaking 
up of the Central Empires, to the extent rr 
quired to detach ethnic materials for the form- 
ation of the new democratic organism. With 
the ability or impotence of the Allies to effect 
this disruption I am not now concerned. This 
is a matter for another Areopagus. Momen- 
tous are the recent announcements of the 
British Premier and President Wilson that it 
is no longer the intention of the Entente t 
break up Austria-Hungary. It will now be 
satisfied “if genuine self-government on true 


democratic principles is granted to those 
Austro-Hungarian nationalities who have long 
desired it.” This, in truth, is a remarkabl 
pronouncement, and | deeply regret that 

was not made when I appealed for it in 191¢ 
To-day the guarantee asked for is, in my 


opinion, worthliess--a pleasing section of the 
war mirage ry to imagine the Magyar: 
granting “genuine self-government on 
democratic principles’ to their Slavs and 
Roumanians and humbly settling down to 

role of a mere minority in their own histor} 
kingdom. Candide himself would smile at the 
grotesqueness of the picture In grim earnest 
it may have become a necessity of late that 


the Hapsburg Monarchy should be left intact 
If the Entente leaders laim this principle, 
whether prompted by generosity, wisdom, o: 
necessity, their re spective pe oples must even 
bow to it. But, if so, it behoves us to be logica 
and to draw the consequences from that. We 
ng the best blood of 
British, and the human race for a mere wil 


o’-theAvisp The Entente peoples are 


cannot go on shed 


capable of making heavy sacrifices, but } 
for the realisation of their humanitarian ends 
Before one can believe that soft words from 
Berlin and Vienna and a change in the admin 
istration there will transform the Teuton tiger 
nto a lamb, one must ignore the workings of 
the Teuton mind and even certain traits of 
human nature Such guarantees are no 
vorth the lives of millions of British and 
French heroes. And they could have been had 


for the asking three years ago. 
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UMBLING, tossing, seething, frothing—the mad-cap River Rapids of 

the St. Lawrence provide a scene of grandeur. as unique as it is beautiful ’ 
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}two-hour experience that thrills and delights. 


A different charm—but one just as certain to entrance the traveller 
attaches to the experience of a boat ramble through the ‘Thousand 
lands.” Still another kind of interest is awakened when the rocky 
o@fline of Quebec City looms on the horizon. Here the traveler finds | 
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Is Japan Seeking a 
New Ally? 
Count Terauchi Talks Frank ly of Future 


to American Journalist—Gern any 


or the United Ntates 


F[ HE potiey of Japan for the futur 


very frankly stated by Count Terau 
tne premier, in an interview with Gregory 
Mason, published in The Outlook. It was : 
most unusual intervie n every re nc 
the character of the pu eation in which it 
appears as well as the high standing of the 


journal st who secured it absolutely pro 


no poss ble to re pr t the conversatior 


; but appe nded is Mr. Mason's most 

portant question and the answer thereto, and 
a summary that Mr. Mason supplies of the 
impressions he gained from the words of 


the Japanese statesmar The conclusion that 


Mr. Mason draws with reference to the Anglo- 


Japanese alliance is one that few will agree 


with but it is reprinted for it is worth: 
“Count Terauchi, you may permit me to 
ask a very bold, straightforward question,” 


I said, “for I should like to dispei the mis- 
ul derstanding that is prey iiling among cer- 
tain sections of Americans. Now that the 


Berlin-Bagdad dream has been shattered, 
certain German newspapers have begun to 
talk of a Berlin-Tokyo connection through 
Russia. Some Americans are possessed of 
the opinion that there Ss a possibility of 
Japan's forming an alli with Germany 
after the war, if the cone f the present 
war should favor such lity What is 
your Excellency’s opinion about this?” 
‘That will depend entirely on how the 
may end,” said General Terauchi 
sible to predict the changes whicl 


the conclusion of this war may bring It 
he exigencies of the international relation- 
sh ps demand it J n, beir g unable to mair 

tain a position of total isolation, may be 
induced to seek an ally in Germany; but, 
is far s I can judge from the exist con 
dition of affairs, | see no such danger In 
other words, I believe tha relations 
with the Entente Allis nue ul 

altered after the present t 


I was asked by a ct 


man whethe er : 

future of American-Japanese friendship, 
when [ did my best to explain the situation 
If the United States should take such a step 
as would endange: the independence ot 


China, Japan could not, of course, look on 
idly; but it s clear that the United States 
will never do anything of the kind. There 
fore there is no fear of the American-Japan- 
se f ip being in any way threatened 
As I und 1 nt points 
brought out in my interview with Premier 


reraucl re these: 

First, ur s the German menacs 
Far Fast through Russia grows con 
stronger than it is at this writing, 
will not intervene in Siberia except wit 
varm approval and with the assurance of 
the economic support Pall her allies The 
idvice of caution river DY the Jay ine 


Ambassador to Petrograd, who has just come 
out of Ru , strengthens the party whicl 
is for extreme prudence in the question of 
intervention. 
Second, if Japan does intervene. she would 
prefer to have no fore 


except, perhaps, small detachments of Chinese, 


vr troops co-operating 


although she would consent to Allied co 


es insist. But she would 


Great Britain and America. 

Third, if Japan does intervene, she will 
have no intention of going beyond a limited 
objective, probably Irkutsk, which she would 
approach over both the Siberian and Amur 
Railways. Japan, in short, has no desire 
to meet the organized armed forces of Ger- 
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many, for which she has a wholesome respect 
Despite the possible wording of her explana- 
tions, her intervention would be undertaken 
— solely to stop the spread of anarchy 
and German intrigue toward the Far East; 
that is, it would be purely a measure of 
national self-defense for Japan. Thus it 
would probably have very little effect toward 
relieving the pressure of German arms on 
the west front. 

Fourth, Japan is much exercised over the 
definition of her future relations with Russia 
and Germany. Her present relations with 
Russia are handicapped by great lack of 
understanding on the part of Japan 

America, on the other hand, has helped to 
give Japan a better understanding of Russia 
than Japan was apparently able to get for 
herself. Unquestionably, the United States, 
for all the misconceptions nursed by its 
tories, has understood radical Russia better 
than any other ally of Russia. Moreover, 
America’s views are having great weight with 
Japan. There is an unmistakable and highly 
interesting drift in Japanese official opinion 
to-day. This is an inclination toward the 
view that the value of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance has been nearly exhausted by Japan, 


and that a more valuable ally for the Island 
Empire will be Germany or America. In 
other words, for her own peculiar purposes 
Japan is inclining to consider both Germany 
and America greater Powers than Great 
Sritain. The Japanese seem to feel that 
England will be so exhausted by the war and 
so engrossed with making good the economic 
drain on her own resources that she will have 
little support to lend Japan’s programme in 
the Far East. There is also an opinion that 
the British Empire will break into a flexible 
group of nations afte . the war. 

On the other hand, Japan is impressed by 
the growing military ba! economic power of 
the United States, although she does make 
a proper discount for the usual American 

As for Germany, Japan is feeling that the 
war will — leave the Germans in a 
position of | gre: strength, and that this 
strength will seek : de velopment either through 
central Asia toward India or through Siberia 
toward the Far East. Japan fears Germany, 
and t} means that she would be inclined to 
make an arrangement with Germany for her 
own protection unless she believed that it 
would benefit her more to ally herself with 
another Power. 


MAGAZINE 


How the Submarine 
Can Be Beaten 


Solution of American Inventor—Our 
Grave Peril Shown 


YIMQN LAKE, an American inventor who 
_ has been a real factor in the perfecting o 
submarine construction, writes an article in 
MeClure’s Magas ne yn the submarine situa- 


tion in which he submits, first, a suggestion 
for meeting ar lefeating the menace ind 
second, the rather alarming point that the 
German use of the ibmarine is only in the 


earliest stages and that, if the war goes on 
long enough the Teutons will soon be using 
submersible battlesh ps Mr. Lake's reputa- 
tion is so high and his knowledge of sub 


marines so extensive that great weight must 


be attached to what he says two main 


points are developed as follows: 


When the Germans sent the Deutchland 
through the most tormidable blockade = ths 
world has ever known, she taught us how to 
cope with the, U-boats in the one safe, sure 
way. And we have not learned the lesson! 
Is it not clear that only the submarine is a 
match for the submarine? Build Deutsch 
lands, hundreds of them -that is the cheapest 
simplest and surest solution of the submarin:+ 
problem; the one infallible w ty of pour! 


into Liverpool and Havre a stream of wheat. 


food and steel that cannet be interrupted by 
ine torpedo 

Incredible as it may seem, a properly con- 
structed submarine freighter is safer than 
an ordinary surface liner. Every submarine 


is submerged by the simple expedient of ad- 
mitting sea water into large tanks No less 
than sixty tons of water rush into the tan 

in a minut When the vessel is to rise again, 
that water is blown out by compressed air 


The selfsame expedient 


‘p her afloa 


in circumstances that disaster to 
a surface liner If a submarine ¢ irgo-carrier 
were to collide, Titanic-like, with an ice- 
berg, if her bottom were ripped open, het 
compressed air system would still save her: 
for the inrushing water would be pressed out 
iS Tast as er red | sno wild theory 
Some of our hips are thus protected 
igainst torped ittack 
Suppose tha bmarine cargo-carriers were 
plying regular between Europe d Amer 
ca \ tr na ! r A Hi Ww can t 
be distingru 1 from German U-boats? Will 
they ne ru ! being shelled by 
irmed merchantmen and patrol! boats, and 
above ill, by the convoys of our troop nape? 
{he Commander of an American submari 
irgo-carrier has no reason to submerge. 
On the horizon he sees the smoke of a ship. 
It must be a badge of friendship; for not a 
le German surface ship is to be found 
on the high seas. In every instance he sees 


the other ship first He is invisible: his hull 
lies below the horizon of the other captain's 
While his wireless masts and his lookout. 
located in a mottled cage, extend above that 
horizon, they can hardly be detected at a dis 
tance of four miles. 

If I were in command of a transport fleet 
and I saw what appeared to be a cargo-carry 
ing submarine in the offing, I would immedi- 
ately send out a wireless call in a secret code 
o find out who she is. If I received a satis 
actory answer and I saw that she was pur- 
suing her course, I would pursue mine; but 
I would make assurance doubly sure by send 
ing out a scout or a destroyer to verify her 
information. If I were the commander of the 
submarine cargo-carrier, I would change my 
course entirely and keep out of sight. There 
is no particular reason for gossiping on the 
high seas, especially in time of war. 

Criticize this plan of foiling the U-boats as 
much as you please. I have only to reply: 
The Deutschland proved that it is faultless. 

We must build submarine fre ighters so as 
not to be compelled to sign a compromise peace 
against our will. Germany need not destroy 
all sea-borne commerce; she only 
to hamper the Allies in obtaining supplies. 


+ 
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Lawn Fence 
Gates and Flower Bed 


Guards 


Freight-Paid Prices °° "Stun" 


Below we give freight-paid prices to 
any station (except electric) in Old 
Ontario on orders of $15.00 or over 
Prices for New Ontario quoted or 
request 


Quebee and Maritime Provinces 

We have opened a warehcuse and 
office at Montreal to handle Eastern 
shipments and correspondence. Ask 
our branch, 14 Place Royale, Montreal, 
Quebec, for “Ideal” prices, freight 
paid to any station in Canada, east of 
Montreal. 


Style No. 278 “Ideal” Lawn Fence 
Unrights No. 9, crimped, securely 
held in place by two No. 18 gauge 
horizontal galvanized wires twisted 
together. Uprights 27s” apart, hori- 
zontals 6° apart 


Price per running foot 


Height Galvanized Galvan'’d and Painted 
36 inch 10 cents 11 cents 
12 inch 11 cents 12 cents 
8 inch 12 cents 13 cents 


Style No. 138, “Ideal” Lawn Fence 


Price per running foot 
Height Galvanized Galvan’d and Painted _ 


14 cents 
15 cents 


36 inch 
42 inch 


48 inch 16 cents 
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Style 278 ‘‘Ideal’’ Lawn Fence 


‘Style 225 ‘‘Ideal’’ Lawn Fence 


Style No. 225 “Ideal” Lawn Fence 

Made throughout of No. 9 hard 
steel galvanized wire. All wires 
being crimped, interlaced and 
locked with each other so they can- 
not slip. Uprights 2% inches 
apart, horizontals 6 inches apart, 
supplied in any length roll wanted. 


Price per running foot 
Galv’d and 
Height Galv'd Painted 
36 inch cents 14 cents 
42 inch 15 cents 15 cents 
48 inch 16% cents 17% cents 


Similar in construction to style No. 278, but made . Ms 
with pickets 14s” apart at bottom. 


15 cents 
16'2 cents 
17% cents 


“Ideal” Lawn Gates 
With filling to match any style 
“Ideal” Lawn Fence. 


Height 

Length 48-in. 42-in. 36-in. 
3 feet long $3.25 $3.15 $3.10 
3% feet long 3.50 3.25 3.15 
4 feet long 3.75 3.50 3.25 
10 feet long 7.00 6.75 6.50 
12 feet long 8.00 7.75 7.50 
13. feet long 8.25 8.00 7.75 
14. feet long 8.50 8.25 8.00 


For Scroll Top Gates less than 6 
feet long, add 50 cents to above same 
size plain 

For Scroll Top Gates, 6 feet and 
over, add $1.00 to above same size 
plain. 


‘‘Ideal’’ Flower Bed Guard 


“Ideal” Flower Bed Guard 
Design and construction corres- 
pond with the style numbers of 
“Ideal” Lawn Fence. 
Price per running foot 
Style No. 225 Galv’d and 


Height Galv'd Painted 
12 inch 7 cents 8 cents 
18 inch 8 cents 9 cents 


Place Your Order At Once 

“Ideal Lawn Fence and Flower 
Bed Guards will be supplied in any 
style and length of roll wanted. If 
a more complete description of 
gates and fence is desired, send 
for free catalogue. Remit by Bank 
Draft, Post Office Order or Express 
Money Order. 


The McGregor-Banwell Fence Co., Limited 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Pice adilly 
LONDON 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO.or CANADA LIMITED 
MONTREAL, canape 


* 


30c Per Package 


We Need Your Spare Time 


Let us show you the way to increase your income to any extent you desire. 
salary isn’t quite sufficient to take care of “extra e 
the money for them. It will also furnish the funds 
The best part of our money-making plan is, no time is needed, only what you can spare 
from your regular employment It interferes in no way with business or pleasure but fits 
in as a “money maker” into spare-time moments. Work it an hour now and then and 
the cash results will surprise you. 

Now is just the time to start-—-the days are long—and 
evenings and spare time into cash by becoming our 


If your present 
summer needs,’ our plan will provide 
for vacation expenses 


are getting longer Turn your 
district representative 


Full particulars, without obligation, free on request. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 
143-153 University Avenue - . TORONTO, CAN. 


Let us not be lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity by the recent favorable reports of Sir 
Eric Geddes. Although the sinkings were 
fewer in the autumn of 1917 than ever before, 
Sir Erie warns Great Britain and her Allies 
that there is no justification for assuming that 
the U-boat has been vanquished. He was con- 
strained to admit that Great Britain was not 
able to build ships as fast as they were sunk, 
or even to destroy German U-boats as fast 
as they were launched. He struck at the very 
core of the problem when he told Parliament: 
“The Germans are building submarines faster 
than they have hitherto done, and they have 
not yet attained their marimum strength. It 
appears to me, therefore, that the submarine 
warfare is becoming a test of determination 
and ingenuity between the two contending 
forces.” 

The possibilities of the future are always 
revealed in the past. The old “horseless” 
carriage was the chrysalis of the modern 
automobile. From Fulton’s old Claremont the 
Lusitania was descended. Originally, the 
submarine was a small, low ship, accompanied 
by a parent vessel. Now she is a large, fast 
vessel with some of the attributes of a 
cruiser. In addition, she has the power of 
hiding when in danger of attack. 

What next? 

Von Tirpitz himself supplied the answer. 1 
met him and tal! 


alked submarines with him while 
I was negotiating my Krupp engagement. At 
that time there was no thought of war be- 
tween Germany and the United States. I felt 
no hesitation in laying before him the plans 
of two submarines. One of them I called the 
“defensive” type; it was not essentially differ- 
ent from the vessels that I have since built for 
the United States Navy. The other I called 
the “offensive” type. Von Tirpitz brushed 
the defensive type aside at once. Spreading 
out the blueprints of the other for closer ex- 
amination he said: 

“This is the only vessel that we need to 
consider; this 1s the type that we must ulti- 
mately build.” 

What were its distinguishing features? An 
armored conning tower and rapid-fire guns 
within that could be loaded below water In 
an action only the armored tower would pro- 
trude above the water. Slight protection was 
provided for the upper deck; the overlying 
water was as good as so much steel. It is no 
more necessary to armor the entire upper deck 
of such a submarine than it is to armor the 
bottom of a battleship. 

That offensive submarine has not yet been 
built. If the war lasts long enough, she will 
be launched by the Germans. She is the next 
step in the evolution of the submarine. When 
she arrives, will we try futilely to sink her 
with armored cruisers, just as we have futilely 
tried to destroy her predecessors with armed 
patrol boats and torpedo-boat destroyers? Or 
will we evade her by sensibly taking refuge 
beneath the water in a submersible freighter, 
when she heaves in sight? The history of the 
war on the high seas supplies but one answer 


The next issue (July) will contain 
two articles on the most importan* 
Imperial problems: 

Pocketing Our Imperial Pride” 
By H. G. Wells. 
‘Canada’s Place in the Empire” 
By Prof. Kennedy. 
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The Pawns Count 


Continued from page 51 


date,” Fischer suggested boldly. “What 
about it? It isn’t too late.” 

“Nothing doing, sir,” was the firm 
reply. “Theodore Hastings may not be 
exactly my type of man, but I am not 
out to see him cornered like that, and be- 
sides, to tell you the honest truth, Mr. 
Fischer,” he added, pausing at the door, 
“when I stand for the Presidency, I want 
to do so not on the nomination of you or 
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your friends, or any underground schem- 
ers. I want the support of the real Ameri- 
can citizen. I want to be free from all 
outside ties and obligations. I want to 
stand for America, and America only. 
I not only want to be President, you see, 


but I want to be the chosen President 
of the right sort of people. I am 
going to ask you to excuse me to the 


ladies and our host, Mr. Fischer,” he 
concluded, holding out his hand. “I had 
a note asking me to visit the Chief At- 
torney, which I only received on my way 
here. I have an idea that it is about 
this Roughton business.” 


ISCHER returned to the others alone. 
Hastings was clearly disturbed at his 
guest’s departure. His friend and sup- 
porter, however, affected to treat it light- 
ly. 

“Joyce is like all these lawyers,” he 
declared. “He is simply waiting to see 
which way the wind blows. I have come 
across them many times. They like to 
wait till parties are evenly balanced, till 
their support makes all the difference, 
and clinch their bargain then.” 

“T should have said,” Pamela remark- 
ed, “that Mr. Joyce was a man above that 
sort of thing.” 

“Every man has his price and his weak 
spot,” her uncle observed didactically. 
“Joyce’s price is the Presidency. His 
weak spot is popular adulation. I agree 
with Fischer. He will probably join us 
eter: 

Mr. Hastings was summoned to the 
telephone a moment or two later. Mrs. 
Hastings sat down to write a note, and 
Pamela moved her place over to Fischer's 
side. His face brightened at her spon- 
taneous movement. She shook her head, 
however, at the little compliment with 
which he welcomed her. 

“This afternoon,” she said softiy, “I 
met Mr. Lutchester.” 

“Is he back in New York?” 
asked, frowning. 

Pamela nodded. 

“He told me something which I fee! 
inclined to tell you,” she continued, glane- 
ing into her companion’s haggard face 
with a gleam of sympathy in her eyes. 
“You'll probably see it in the newspapers 
to-morrow morning. Governor Roughton’s 
resignation was compulsory. He is under 
arrest.” 

“For negligence?” 

“For participation,” was the grave re- 
ply. “Mr. Lutchester has been down to— 
the city where these things took place. 
He only got back late this afternoon.” 

“Lutchester again!” Fischer muttered. 

“You see, it’s rather in his line,” Pame- 
la reminded him. “He is over here to 
superintend the production of munitions 
from the factories which are working for 
the British Government.” 

“He is over here as a sort of general 
mischief-maker!” Fischer exclaimed 
fiercely. “Do I understand that he has 
been down in Winnisimmet?” 

Pamela nodded. 

“He went down with one of the heads 
of the New York police.” 

She turned away, but Fischer caught 
at her wrist. 

“You know more than this!” he cried 
hoarsely. 

The agony in the man’s face and tone 
touched her. After all, he was fighting 
for the great things. There was nothing 
mean about Fischer, nothing selfish about 
his lying and his crimes. 

“T have told you all that I can,” she 
whispered, “but if you hurried you could 
catch the New York to-night—and I think 
I should advise you to go.” 


” 


Fischer 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


on leaving his unsuccessful 
dinner-party, drove direct to the resi- 
Fifth 
him 


dence of Mr. Max H. Bookam, in 
Avenue. The butler who admitted 
looked a little blank at his inquiry. 

“Mr. Bookam was expected home yes- 
terday, sir,’ he announced. “He has not 
arrived, however.” 

“Has there been any telegram from 
him?—any news as to the cause of his 
non-return?” Fischer persisted. 

“IT believe that Mr. Kaye, his secretary, 
has some information, sir,” the man ad 
mitted. ‘Perhaps you would like to see 
him.” 

Fischer did not hesitate, and was con 
ducted at once to the study in which Mr. 
Bookam was wont to indulge in various 
nefarious Stock Exchange adventures. 
The room was occupied on this occasion 
by a dejected-looking young man, with 
pasty face and gold spectacles. The 
apartment, as Fischer was quick to notice, 
showed signs of a strange disorder. 


“Where’s Mr. Bookam?” he asked 
quickly. 
The young man walked to the door, 


shook it to be sure that it was closed, 
and came back again. His tone was 
ominous, almost dramatic. 

“In the State gaol at Winnisimmet. 
sir,” he announced. 

“What for?” Fischer demanded, breath- 
ing a little thickly. 

“T have no certain information,” the 
secretary replied, with a non-committal 
air. “All I know is that I had a long 
distance telephone to burn certain decu- 
ments, but before I could do so the room 
and the house were searched by New York 
detectives, whose warrant it was useless 
to resist.” 

“But what’s 
Bookam?” 

“It’s something to do with the disasters 
in Winnisimmet,” the young man con- 
fided. “The Governor of the State, who 
is Mr. Bookam’s cousin, is in the same 
trouble. . Better sit down a mo- 
ment, sir. You're looking white.” 

Mr. Fischer threw himself into an easy 
chair. He felt like a man who has built 
a mighty piece of machinery, has set it 
swinging through space, and watches now 
its imminent collapse; watches some tiny 
but ghastly flaw, pregnant with disaster, 
growing wider and wider before his eves. 

“What papers did the police take away 
with them?” he asked. 

“There wasn’t very much for them,” 
the secretary replied. “There was a list 
of the names of the proposed organization 
which, owing to your very wise inter- 
vention, was never formed. There was 
a list of factories throughout the United 
States in which munitions are being made, 
with a black mark against those holding 
the most important contracts. And there 
was a letter from Governor Rouchton.” 

“Mr. Bookam hasn't drawn any cheques 


the charge against Mr. 


lately for large amounts?” Fischer in- 
quired eagerly. 
“There are three in his private cheque- 


book, sir, the counterfoils of which are 
not filled in,” was the somewhat dreary 
admission. 


Fischer groaned as he received the 
news. 
“Have you any idea about those 


cheques?” he demanded. 

“T am afraid,” the other acknowledged, 
“that Mr. Bockam was not very discreet. 
I reminded him of your advice—that the 
money should be passed through Sullivan 
—— he didn’t seem to think it worth 
while.” 


“Look here, let me know the worst at 
once,” Fischer insisted. “Do you believe 
that any one of those cheques was made 
payable to any of the men who are under 
arrest in Wi 2 

“T am afraid,” 
sudly, “that the 
found on 
intact 


Fischer sat for a moment with his head 


» 
nnisimmet. 


the 
proceeds of 


of Ed. 


declared 
one were 
Swindles 


secretary 


the person 


buried in his hands. “That any mar 
could have been such a fool. An orgar 

zation would have been a thousand times 
safer. Max Bookam was only a very 
worthy and industrious clothing manu 


facturer, with an intense love for the 
Fatherland and a great veneration for al] 


What he had done, he 


her institutions. 
had done whole-heartedly but foolishly 
He was a man who should never have beer 


trusted for a moment in the game. After 
all, the pawns count. 


took his 
I hotel a little 


Mus J 


leave ana 
before midnight 


reacned 


Already he had begun to look over his 
shoulder in the street He found his 
rooms empty with a sense of relief, mar 
red by one little disappointment. Nikasti 
Was to have been there to bid him fare 


wel!—Nikasti on his way back to Japan 
He ascertaing d from the office of the hote! 
that there had been no telephone mes 
sage or caller. Then he turned to his 
corresponder ce, some 
ready clutching at his 
There was a letter in 
near the bottom of the pile, addressed to 
him in Nikasti’s fine handwriting. He 


tore open the envelope, and slow horror 


presentiment al 
strained nerves. 
a large envelope, 


realized its 


seized him as he contents. 
A long photograph unrolled itself before 
his eves. The first few words brought 
confusion and horror to his senses. His 
brain reeled. This was defeat, indeed! 


It was a photograph of that other auto- 
graph letter. The one which he had given 
to Nikasti to carry to Japan lay 
about him in. small 
no other line, no 


damning proof of his 


vross 
ege! pieces 
Was 

but this 


saeri! 
There 
nothing 
duplicity. 

A kind of mental torture him. 
He fought like a caged man for some way 
out. Every sort of explanation occurred 
to him only to be rejected, every sort of 
subterfuge, only to be cast aside with a 
kind of ghastly contempt He felt 
suddenly stripped bare. His tongue 
could serve him no more. He snatched 
at the telephone receiver and rang up the 
number for which searched eagerly 
through the book. 

“Is that che dock office of the American 
Steamship Company?” he asked. 

‘Sec. 

“What time will the New 

“In three-quarters of an hour. 


message, 


seized 


ne 


York Sali 


Who's 


speaking?” 

“Mr. Osear Fischer. Keep anyth ny 
you have for me.” 
” He threw down the receiver for fear 


of a refusal, packed a few things feverish 
ly, in a dressing-bag, dashed the rest of 
his correspondence into his pocket, and 
with the bag in one hand, and an over- 
coat over the other arm, he hastened out 
into the street. He was obliged at first 
to board a street car. Afterwards he 
found a taxi-cab, and drove under the 
great wooden shed as the last siren was 
blowing. He hurried up the gangway, a 
grim, remorseful figure, a sense of defeat 
gnawing at his heart, a bitter, haunting 


fear still with him even when, with a 
shriek of the tugs, the preat steamer 
swung into the river. He was leaving 


for ever the work to which he had given 
so much of his life, leaving it a fugitive 
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The original bookkeepers’ 
and clerks’ pen. Holds a 
large supply of ink, and 
makes a fine clear line 
that does not require blot- 
ting. 


An excellent pen for ac- 
countants. 


No 


. 369 


) A fine 

large point 
that gives 
free, firm ac- 
tion, a good pen for 

rapid and accurate 
figure work. No blotter 
needed. 


Another 
special 
pen — fine, 
smooth pointed. 
Accountants, entry 

clerks, bookkeepers, 
find this a splendidly ser- 


viceable pen for general 
use. 


There is an Esterbrook 
Pen for every use — for 
every hand. 250 styles to 
choose from. 


Every Esterbrook Pen is the 
result of careful design, com- 
petent workmanship, and 
deliberate inspection and 
selection. Only “up-to-Ester- 
brook-Standard” pens are 
packed and sold. 


Esterbrook Pen Manufacturing Co. 
16-70 Cooper St., 
Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 
Send 10 cents for useful box con- 
taining an assortment of twelve 
pens, including the 048 Falcon, the 
most popular pen in the world. 
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and dishonored. The blaze of lights, the 
screaming of the great ferry-boats, all 
the triumphant, brazen noises of the 
mighty city, sounded like a requiem to 
him as in the darkest part of the pro- 
menade deck he leaned over the railing 
and nursed his agony, the supreme agony 
of an ambitious man—failure. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
has become,” Mrs. Theodore 
Hastings asked her niece one after- 
noon about a month later, “of your de- 
lightful friend, Mr. Lutchester?” 
Pamela laid down her book and looked 
across at her aunt with wide-open eyes. 
“Why, I thought you didn’t like him, 
aunt?” 


“T cannot remember saying so, my 
dear,” Mrs. Hastings replied. “IT had 
nothing against the man himself. It was 


simply his attitude with regard to some 
of your uncle’s plans, of which we dis- 
approved.” 


Pamela nodded. They were seated on 


the piazza of the Hastings’ country house 
at Manchester. 
“IT see! And uncele’s plans, 


she went on reflectively, “have become a 
little changed, haven’t they?” 

Mrs. Hastings coughed. 

“There is no doubt,” she admitted, 
“that your Uncle Theodore was inveigled 
into supporting, to a certain extent, a 
party whose leaders have shown them- 
selves utterly irresponsible. The moment 
these horrible things began to come out, 
however, your uncle finally cut himself 
loose from them.” 

“Very wise of him,’”’ Pamela murmured. 

“Who could have believed,” Mrs. Hast- 
ings demanded, “that men like Oscar 
Fischer, Max Bookam and a dozen other 
well-known and prominent millionaires, 
would have stooped to encourage the de- 
struction of American property and lives, 
simply through blind devotion to the 
country of their birth? I could under- 
stand,” she went on—‘“both your uncle 
and I perfectly understood that their sym- 
pathies were German rather than Eng- 
lish—but we shared a common belief that 
notwithstanding this they were Ameri- 
cans first and foremost. It was in this 
belief that your uncle was led into tem- 
porary associations with them.” 

“Bad luck,” Pamela sighed. “I air 
afraid it hasn’t done Uncle Theodore an: 
good.” 

Mrs. Hastings went on with her knit 
ting for a moment. 

“My child,” she said, “it has probably 
imperilled, if it has not completely ruin- 
ed, one of the great hopes which your 
uncle and I have sometimes entertained. 
We are both of us, however, quite philo- 
sophical about it. Even at this moment 
I am convinced that if these men had act- 
ed with discretion, and been content to 
wield political influence rather than to 
have resorted to such fanatical means, 
they would have represented a great pow- 
er at the next election. As things are, 
I admit that their cause is lost for the 
time. I believe that your uncle is con- 
templating an early visit to England. 
He is of the opinion that perhaps he has 
misunderstood the Allied point of view, 
and he is going to study matters at first 
hand.” 

Pamela nodded. 

“TI think he is very wise, aunt,” she de- 
clared. “I quite expect that he will come 
back a warm advocate of the Allies. No 
one would have a ghost of a chance who 
went to the country here on the other 
ticket.” 

| “T believe that that is your uncle’s 
i point of view,” Mrs. Hastings assented. 
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“Why don’t you ask Mr. Lutchester down 
for a couple of days?” 

“If you mean it, I certainly will,” 
Pamela agreed. 

“Quite incidentally,” her aunt con- 
tinued, “I heard the nicest possible things 
about him in Washington. Lady Ridling- 
shawe told me that the Lutchesters are 
one of the oldest families in England. 
He is a cousin of the Duke of Worcester, 
and is extraordinarily well connected in 
other directions. I must say he has a 

distinguished appearance. A well- 
bred Englishman is so different from 
these foreigners.” 

Pame'a laid down her book and drew 
her writing block towards her. 

“I'll write and invite him 

nee,” she sugyested. 

“Your uncle will be delighted,” Mrs. 
Hastings purred. 


down at 


UTCHESTER received his invitation 

+ in New York and arrived in Manches- 
ter three days later. Pamela met him at 
the station with a couple of boatmen by 
her side. 

“If you don’t mind sailing home?” she 
proposed. “The house is practically on 
an island, and the tide is wrong for the 
waterway. These men will take your 
‘uggage.” 

They walked down to the little dock 
together. Pamela talked all the time, 
but Lutchester was curiously tongue-tied. 

“You'll find Uncle Theodore, and aunt, 
too, most amusing,” she confided. “It is 
perfectly obvious that there is nothing 
uncle regrets so much as his temporary 
linking up with Fischer and his friends; 
in fact, he is going to Europe almost at 
once—I am convinced for no other reason 
than to give him an excuse, upon his 
return, for blossoming out as a fervent 
supporter of the Allies.” 

“Are you going too?” 
quired. 

“Shall 1? Well, I am not really sure,” 
she declared, as they reached the little 
wooden dock. “I suppose I shall, es- 
pecially if I can find something to do. 
I may even turn nurse.” 

“You will be able to find plenty to do,” 
he assured her. “If nothing else turns 
up, you can help me.” 

They stepped on to the yacht. Pamela 
a radiant vision in white, with white flan- 
nel skirt. white jersey and tam-o’-shanter, 
took the helm, and was busy for a few 
moments getting clear. Afterwards she 
leaned back amongst the cushions, with 
Lutchester by her side. 

“In the agitation of missing that buoy,” 
he reminded her, “you forgot to answer 
my last suggestion.” 

“Is there any way in which I could 
help you?” she asked. 

“You can help me in the greatest of 
all ways,” he replied promptly. “You 
can give me just that help which only 
the woman who cares can give to the man 
who cares for her, and if that isn’t ex- 
citing enough,” he went on, after a 
moment’s pause, “well, I dare say I can 
find you some work in the censor’s de- 
partment.” 

“Isn’t censoring a little dull?” 
mured. 

“Then you choose—” 

Her hand slipped into his. A little 
breeze filled their sails at that moment. 
The wonderful blue water of the bay 
sparkled with a million gleams of sun- 
shine. Lutchester drew a great breath 
of content. 

“That’s aunt on the landing-stage, 
watching us through her glasses,” Pamela 
pointed out, making a feeble attempt to 
withdraw her hand. 


Lutchester_in- 


she mur- 
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How I Improved My 
Memory In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


course 1 place you! Mr. Addison Sims of 


moer 


f rrectly—-and I 
r correctly —Mr 


turroughes, the 


do remem- 
lumberman, 


ntroduced me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago in May 
his is a pleasure indeed! I haven't laid eyes 
ti u since that day. How is the grain busi 
ess And how did that amalgamation work 
mut’ 

r} issurance of this speaker—in the crowd 
ed corridor of the Hotel McAlpin—compelled 
me to turn and look at him, though I must 
say it is not my usual habit to “listen in’ 
even in a hotel lobby. 

‘Ile is David M. Roth, the most famous 
memory expert in the United States,” said my 


Kennedy, answering my question before 
He will show you a 
things than that before 


friend 
I could get it out 
more wonderful 
evening Is 

And he 

As we went 
master 
guests to 
it came my 
your initials 
rnd te 
arned 
the 


lot 


the 


into » banquet room the 
introducing a long line of the 
Roth. 1 got in and when 
turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What are 
Mr. Jones, and your business con- 

lephone number?’ Why he asked 
this, I 1 later, when he picked out from 
the crowd 60 men he had met two hours 
before and called each by name without a mis 
take. What is more, he named each man's 
business and telephone number, for good mea 


toast 


line 


nection 


| sure. 


I won't tell you all the other amazing things 


| this man did except to tell how he called back, 


without a minute's hesitation, long lists of 
numbers, bank clearings, prices, lot numbers 
parcel post rates and anything else the guests 
gave him in rapid order 

When I met Mr. Roth again-—-which you may 
be sure I did the first chance I got—-he rather 
sowled me over by saying in his quiet, modest 
way: 

‘There is nothing miraculous about my re 
membering anything I want to remember, 
whether it be: names, races. figures, facts or 
something I have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as I do. Any 


one with an average mind can learn quickly te 
do exactly the same things which seem so 
miraculous when I do them. 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
originally very faulty. Yes it was—a really 
poor memory. On mecting a man I would lose 


his name in thirty seconds, while now there 
are probably 10,000) men and women in the 
United States. many of whom I have met but 


once, whose names TI can call instantly on meet- 
ing them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” Tin 
| terrupted, “you have given years to if. But 
how about me?" 


“Mr. Jones.” he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. This 
not a guess, because IT have done it with 
thousands of pupils. In the first of seven 
simple lessons which T have prepared for home 


is 


study. I show you the basic principle of mv 
whole system and you will find it—not hard 
work as you might fear—but just like playing 
a fascinating game. I will prove it to you. 


He didn't have to prove it. His Course did: 
I got it the very next day from his publishers, 
the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, TI snppose 1 
was the most surprised man in forty-eight 
states to find that T had learned in about one 
hour—how to remember a list of one hundred 
words so that I could call them off forward and 
hack without a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the other 
six 
Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 


| 99 years is president of a million dollar cor 


noration, the Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


of New York, makers of the famous fire ex 
tinguisher: : 
“Now that the Roth Memory Course is 
finished. I want to tell you how much I 
have enjoved the study of this most fas 
cinating subject. Tsually these courses 
involve a great deal of drudgery, but this 


has been nothing but pure pleasure all the 
wav through. I have derived much benefit 
from taking the course of instruction and 
feel that I shall continue to strengthen my 


memory. That is the best part of it. I 
shall be glad of an opportunity to recom 
mend vour work to my friends.” 


Mr. Allen 


didn’t put it a bit too strong 

The Roth Course is priceless! I can abs 
lutely count on my memory now. I can call the 
name of most any man I have met before—and 
I am getting better all the time I can re 
member any figures I wish to remember, ‘Tele 
phone numbers come to mind instantly, once I 
have filed them by Mr. Roth's easy method 
Street addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be seared 
stiff’ on my feet—because I wasn't sure. | 
couldn't remember what I wanted to say 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and 
‘easy as an old shoe’ when I get on my f 
at the club, or at a banquet, or In a Dusines 
meeting, or in any social gathering 


Perhaps the most enjoyable 
that I have become a good 


part of it a s 
conversationalist 


and I used to be as silent as a sphinx when | 
got into a crowd of people who knew things 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant ! 
need it most. I used to think a “hair trigger 
memory belonged only to the prodigy and 
genius. Now I see that every man of us has 


that kind of a memory if he only knows how 
to make it work right. 
I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after gro 


ing around in the dark for so many yeurs t 
be able to switeh the big searchlight on you 
mind and see instantly everything you want 
to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office. 

Since we took it up you never hear any one 
in our office say “I guess” or “I think it was 
about so much” or “I forget that right now 
or “I can’t remember” or “I must took up his 
name.” Now they are right there with thr 
answer—like a shot 


Have vou ever heard of “Multigraph” Smith? 
teal name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of 
the Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in M 
Here is just a bit from a letter of his 
that I saw last week: 

“Here is the whole 

Mr. Roth has a most 

Course. It is simple, and easy { 

off a log. Yet with one hour a day of 

practice, anyone I don't care who he is 
can improve his Memory 100% in a week 
and 1,000% in six months.” : 

Mv advice to you ts don't. wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation for 
Mr. Roth's amazing course and see what a 
wonderful memory you have got. 

snds in increased carning power Wi ye eno 
VICTOR JONES. 


SEND NO MONEY 


the Independent Corporation, 


that 


nutshell 
Memory 


falling 


thing in a 
remarkable 


as 


So confident is " ‘ 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, 
onee you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how easy it is to double, yes. triple 
your memory power in a few short hours, that 
they are willing to send the course on free 
examination. 


Don't send any money. Merely mail the cou- 
pon or write a_ letter and the comp ete a 
will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once f 
vou are not entirely satisfied s nd it back any 


time within five days after you receive it and 
yon will owe nothing. ; 
“On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women W 0 
have used the course, send only $5 in full pay 
ment. You take no risk and you have eve ¥- 
thing to gain, mail the coupon now betor 
this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent, “The mos 
satisfactory War Journal in America 


so 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of 
seven lessons 1 will either rema course 
to you within five days after its receipt or 
send you Sh. 

Vame 
Mc¥-6-18 
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“It will save us the trouble,” he ob- 
served, resisting her effort, “of explana- 
tions.” 


UTCHESTER found his host and 
hostess unexpectedly friendly. They 


even accepted with cheerful philosophy 
the news that Lutchester’s work in Ameri- 
ca was almost finished for the time, and 
that Pamela was to accompany him to 
Europe almost immediately. After din- 
ner, when the two men were left at the 
table, Hastings became almost confiden- 
tial. 

“So far as regards the sympathies of 
this country, Mr. Lutchester,” he said, 
“the final die has been cast within the 
last few weeks. There has always been,” 
he proceeded, “a certain irritation exist- 
ing between even the Anglo-Saxon 
Americans and your country. We have 
fancied so often that you have adopted 
little airs of superiority towards us, and 
that your methods of stating your inten- 
tions have not always taken account of 
our own little weaknesses. Then America, 
you know, loves a good fight, and the 
Germans are a wonderful military people. 
They were fighting like giants whilst 
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you in England were still slacking. But 
it is Germany herself, or rather her sons 
and friends, who have destroyed her 
chances for her. Fischer, for instance,” 
he went on, fingering his wineglass. “I 
always looked upon Oscar Fischer as a 
brilliant and far-seeing man. He was 
one of those who set themselves deliber 
ately to win America for the Germans. A 
more idiotic bungle than he has made of 
things I could scarcely conceive. He has 
reproduced the diplomatic methods which 
have made Germany unpopular through- 
out the world. He has tried bullying, 
cajolery, and falsehood, and last of all 
he has plunged into crime. No German- 
American will henceforth ever have 
weight in the counsels of this country. 
I do not mind confessing,” Mr Hastings 
continued, as he himself tilled his guest’s 
glass and then his own, “that I myself 
was at one time powerfully attracted to- 
wards the Teuton cause. They are a 
nation wonderful in science, wonderful in 
warfare, with strong and admirable 
national characteristics. Yet they are go- 
ing to lose this war through sheer lack 
of tact, for the want of that kindliness, 
that generosity of temperament, which 


exists and makes friends in nations as in 
individuals. The world for Germany, you 
know, and hell for her enemies! . But 
I am keeping you.” 

“Pamela is sitting on the rocks there,” 
Mr. Hastings observed. “I think that she 
wants to sail you over to Misery Island 
We cet some unearthly meal there at ter 
o’clock and come back by moonlight. It 
is a sort of torture which we always in 
flict upon our guests My wife and | 
will follow in the launch.” 


“To Misery Island!” Lutchester re 
peated. 

His host smiled as he led the way to 
the piazza steps. Pamela had already 


stepped into the boat, and with the help 
of a boatman was adjusting the sail. She 
waved her hand gaily and pointed to the 
level stretch of placid water, still faintly 
brilliant in the dying sunlight. 

“You think that we shall reach Misery 
Island before the tide turns?” she called 
out. 

Lutchester stepped lightly into the boat 
and took the place to which she pointed. 

“T am content,” he said, “to take my 
chance.’ 


THE END. 
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‘There is nothing tobe gained by experi- 
menting with different makes of pcugs. The 
make of plugs with which Ford engines are 
equipped when they leave the factory are 
best adapted to the requirements of po 
motor.”’ 
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Price, $0.75 
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Ford Equipment 


For seven years Champion ‘‘X" has been and is 
now the spark plug equipment on more than one and 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


_ Champion dependability is built into every plug and is 
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gaskets cushion the porcelain against cylinder explosions and 
prevent cracking under extreme temperature changes. 
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How Allied Victory 
Was Lost 


Turks Were Evacuating the Dardanelles 
When Fleet Withdrew. 


= the course of an article in Harper's M: : 
hich h hud headed “Threads 
hich Nations Hang,”’ George Abel Schreit 
t rel t ut 0 ‘ Ass ‘ I > 
in amazing story o r the A d 
battlesl came to. br rou 
Tires that are kept inflated to the Dad 


pressure recommended by tire ny 
makers last twice as long as tires 
that are used with the airin them | 
unmeasured. 

evening Suspected What the reason 
Use a SCHRADER Universal | but had no contirmation until about midnight, Port 
Tire Pressure Gauge when I was obliged to drive Mertens Pasha 
and double the life of your tires. | the German coast artillery expert, out of his 0 
bed j to get one of dispatcnes ! 

Price $1.50 at your dealer or 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. rn was a littl re 
{| at first. ut he was interested 

334 King St. East. if —- the work of war correspondents to inqu | 
London Chicago New York | whether I proposed to get off that dispatet Adit 
| th: she ‘ tramp of three 


Pacific Exposition | 


the bombardment The story runs: vh 


TIRE-1 REG IN CANADA ANO OTHER COU 


There was gloom in Tehanak Kale 


GA 


SURE: 


DER'S 


— 


MANVFACTYREO BY 


ll, if you are still able to walk three 
| miles to-night I should be able tu read this 
| thing over.” he laughed 

| “What is the outlook for to-morrow 
} Pasha?” ! asked, when the dispatch wa 

more in my hands. 

| 


TIRE-PRES 
A 


‘Ol. 


“Not so very good—to be frank with you,” r 


was the admiral’s reply 
< “Not so very good?” 
“hel” Th 


“What’s the matter?” 
“That I can't tell you, of course,” rep 
the officer. “At any rate, it'll go badly 


us if the Allies return to-morrow. They hav: two 
lost heavily to-day, to be sure. But I think to « 
I know the British well enough to feel that by t 


'S e they will be back here bright and early. If 4 rf: 

pecia rea “Traction. Tread you have anything around here you wish to nad 

save, take my advice and get out of her his 

early in the morning.” sz 
I learned from Mertens Pasha that , 
events of the day—-the loss in life and ma- 


m7 teriel -had nothing to do with the cass I 
e retired and made my way to the telegraph 

ong in Service fe 
On the way back I met an officer from 


= Fort Anadolu. Hamidieh It had been de 
cided, he said, that if the Allied fleet returned 


in the morning, the coast batteries wer: 


M hold out to the last shell and then the gu 
ore People buy crews were to take to the hills. That very 
night the archives and the treasure of th 

Sultan and the Ottoman government were a el 

DUN LOP being packed, and during the succeeding day l , 

IR ES they would be taken to Eski-Shehir, in Ana : 

tolia, ancient capital of the Osmanli Th Deir 

Sultan and the government would go there have 

é ame morning ou 

be necessary for the reason that the British rive 

and French ships would lie before Cor GS 

bu them les ft stantinople by sur set of March 20th a bi 

S O en. There was virtually no more ammunitir n! 

Fort Anadolu Hamidieh had only sever 5 

teen na 8 of the armor-piercing variety. and Vi 

th batteri at Kilid-il-Bahr had together hull: 

ter n 

I was up at six next morning. packed my skel 


menage, took breakfast, and mad 
At first I thought that it would be best to pias 


G ; 5}: leave via Gallipoli for Turkey in Europe mixt 
reatest 5 ‘ i Greatest That plan I discarded for the reason that In 
pe the Allies would undoubtedly put the Bulair shel 

HE Isthmus under fire to cut off the retreat of whic 

rile e the Ottoman forces on the peninsula S ] cone 

Anatolia met: 

4 At seven I was in Fort Tehemenlik Ir 

the yard of that battery stands the ancient ess 

tower of Kale Sultanieh, a structure whiel — 

had served as@a signal station. The pawn ne 

broker’s flag, a white field with three red r] 

squares, was not up, however. That meant . mi 

that the Allied fleet had not been sighted xte 


by the observers on Cape Sissarlik Still, 
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do not mean anything Light con- 
1 
n the Dardanelles were poor for the 
\ d gwunners in the morning, the sun shia 
ig 


into their faces. About eleven o'clock 
was better, and then, no doubt, 


» finale would come 
So thought everybody. Weather con- 


moreover, were the most favorable 
on March On 


| d bes yood 

th ng day they were nothing short of 
i Phe ait vas clear and the sea placid 
\t nine o’clock the Turkish aeroplanes went 
cout In an hour they returned with 

nforn ! he Allied fleet lay | 
nad ¢ Tened in the Bay 
Mudros on Imbros_ Island The ships 
n p. is! great acti\ 
discerned at the anchorage No doubt 
mmut map s had been replenish 
iring the night or early in the mort 


on came and the Allied fleet was not in 
The whole day passed without a 
ngl appearing off Kum 
Kale, but fror: behind the conical mountain 
Tenedos ros the usual haze of smoke | 
Perhaps the Allied fleet would come back 
March 20th 
On that day, however, the Turkish aviators | 


ship of the 


rted that the Allied fleet was gone to 
rts unknowr Malta was conjectured. A | 
ek passed bve ry day of it he iped more | 
ind on the parapets and traverses of the | 
Turkish emplacements and brought from 
Adrianople and the Tehataldja forts more 
nd more ammunition 
But the guns were of small! bore, and their 
were unable to penetrate the heavy 
rmor of the modern ship of the line. The | 
efense of the strait was a mere stage mat- | 
er now The Allies had Constantinople and | 
er waterways in the hollow of their hand 
ind did not know it 
lhe people most surprised that the Allies 


not renew their attack and finish a won | 
ve Germans. 


ittle were the Turks and tt 
rhe men in Constantinople simply could not 
eve the reports they got from the front. | 
On April 7th I was received in audience by | 
Sultan. He questioned me for twenty- | 
two minutes, and every question was designed | 
to corroborate some statement made to him 
he authorities at the Dardanelles. When | 
replies had finally demonstrated that he 
had not been lied to, the old man brought | 
s hands together with a fervent: “Allah | 


great!” 


Ships Made of 
Concrete 


How the New Type of Vessel is 


Constructed 


. world has learned with wonder that 
the building of ships with concrete is now 
being successfully carried out. In fact we 
have reached the Stone Age in shipbuilding. 
rhe development of the movement for con- 
structing ships of concrete is traced by Robert 
G. Skirrett in Munsey’s Magazine, ending with 
i brief description of how these new levi- 
ithans of the sea are made. He writes: 


Various processes are used in modeling the 
lls. In some of them the vessel is molded 
in adjustable forms; in others the steel 
skeleton is assembled, then covered with wire 
or metal lath to take the concrete, and finally 
plastered or coated, inside and out, with the 
mixture. 

In the case of the Namsenfjord, parallel 
shells of wire mesh were shaped, between 
which the reenforcing bars were set up. Then 
concrete was poured into the space formed by 
the two mesh walls, thus binding all the 
metal and the plastic material into one solid 
mass. Lastly, the inside and the outside of the 
vessel were finished by hand. This operation 
has since been simplified and speeded up by 
the use of the cement gun. 

rhe latest practice is to waterproof the 
cement. This may be done in two ways by 

xternal coatings, or by making the concrete 
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NLESS you have a safe re- 
volver in your house you live 
in an undefended home. 


Join a revolver club, Learn to shoot 
straight. An ideal weapon for both 
home defense and target practice is 
the Iver Johnson. 
It is absolutely safe, dependable, and 
accurate. No levers to adjust — or 
forget. All you have to re- 
member is to aim and pull 
the trigger. Youcan ‘“‘Ham- IVER 
mer the Hammer,” an Iver 
Johnson won't discharge. 


\ 
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‘ Three Iver Johnson Booklets FREE 


Indicate which books you want: A—‘‘Fire- 
arms,” B—‘ Bicycles,” Motorcycles.” 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
296 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


Meet me at the TULLER for valve, service, heme comforts 


New Hotel Tulle 


Detroit, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Cireus Park Take 
Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1,50 Single, $3.00 Up 


Double 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.00 Single, $3.00 Up 
Double 

100 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.50 Single, $4.00 Up 
Double 

100 Rooms Priv: Bath, $3.50-$5.00 Single, 
$4.50 Up Double. 

Total 600 Outside Rooms All Absolutely Quiet 

Iwo Floors-Agents’ Sample Rooms New Unique 


Cafes and Cabaret Excellente 
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water-proof throughout The latter proces a 
leemed the more desirable, because it doe 5 
not have to be rene wed When the bottom 
covered with an antifouling paint, barnacl 


lother marine growths will not attach them 


ind 


Ives to the wetter surfaces of the grano 


thic é marine boring worn 
cannot it int he concrete as it can into 
timber ) te freighter is tire 
proof, strength, its hull 
lighter than a similar one of wood 

Experts estimate that a five-thousand-ton 


monolithic cargo steamer would require six 


ty thousand dollars’ worth of reenforeed con 
crete for its hull, while a steel freighter of like 
dimensions would cost about five times as 
muct Moreover, while existing conditions 
make it diflicult to estimate the speed at 
which any particular piece of work can be 


done, it is safe to say that under anything 
like normal circumstances a concrete hull can 


be modeled in one-half or even one-thit of 

l esserts the time required for constructing one of . 
steel. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
ship-builders are looking with growing inter * 


est upon the new departure in marine archi 
tecture. 


are wholesome as well as delicious. And when in the 
form of Junket they are ideally so. 


| The First Wond 


MADE with MILK 


The Steaming Cauldron in Alaska Left by 
Junket can be made according to a wide variety of recipes. Erplosion of Mountain. 
Can be served plain or with fruit, berries, nuts, whipped ; 
cream, etc. st |’ is asserted that the First Wonder of the 
x, World is now located in Alaska. Mt. Katmai 
It is easy to make—and economical. Everybody likes it— HM = cxploded some years ago and created an ab- 
children “love” jt, Because itis nutritious, you can give atural condition and the region 


thereabouts has become known as the “Valley 


the little ones all they want of it, as you would milk. aD | ct Ten Thousand 


Thousands, per 


haps millions, of of steam issued 


Order Junket Tablets of your Grocer or |Druggist. 


through the ground, joining in one huge pall 


Send 3c for Recipe Booklet and Samples as of nen Robert F Griggs he ded in expedi 
(enough for 12 dishes) or 12c for full tion of exploration to this remarkable regior 
package of 10 Tablets. , last year on behalf of the National Geographic * 


Society and in the National Geographic Maga 


Chr. Hansen’s Canadian to them. They traveled over land 


that was thinly coated over i seething 


Laboratory | cauldron. The was so hot that their 


blankets soon became uncomfortable and they 


Dept. A. Toronto, Canada E a « ] never needed fire to cook their meals How 
ever, the following brief extracts from the 
“‘Nesnah’’ is Junket prepared with sugar and ; article will give some idea of the remarkable 
in 4 flavors. Made in a jiffy. 
conditions: 
Try a package 10c. 
It was indeed a wonderful and amazing 
1 
sight that we looked upon, as we came into 
|} the valley from between the two lava moun- 
; tains which guard the entrance. Nor had 
this marvel of nature lost any of its allure 
ment in the interval that had passed sine 
the one fleeting glimpse I had had of the 
phenomenon the year before 
' As far as one could see down the broad flat- 


were pouring out of the fissured ground and 


A visit to our institute has shown many a despairing woman that | rising gracefully until they mingled in a 
skin blemishes were not permanent and that youthful beauty and | common cloud which hung between the 
freshness of complexion could be restored. Our treatments and mountain walls on either side. We could not 
have been successfuj for 25 years. We treat Pimples see how far the activity extended, for about 
slotches, Wrinkles, Crow's Feet, Eezema, and non- 5 miles down the valley the smoke had en- 
infectious skin diseases. To those who cannot come to the Institut tirely closed in, cutting off any further view 
Be preparations with full instruction for use, on in that direction. 
Princess Complexion Purifier $1.50 But we could = far up into the branches, ' 
Drinesss Gin Weed 1 50 which are given off to east and west from the 
Hiscott Hair Rejuvenator 1.00 head of the main valley. To the west the 
Princess Nerve Tonic and Blood Builder 1.00 columns of steam could be seen coming out 
Princess Hair Tonic 1.00 of the ground, close up to the base of the 
Princess Dandruff Cure : . 1.00 glaciers that wind down from the snowfields 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED of Mt. Mageik, some four miles away. To 


the east our vision could not penetrate so far 
because of the prodigious activity in that 
quarter, where myriads of vents of all sizes 

CONSULTATION FREE—Write or Call. were pouring forth immense quantities of 
Write for our Booklet “D.”’ Sent on application. | smoke. 


er I found that my matter-of-fact chemist was 
HISCOTT INSTITUTE, Limited, 59F College Street, TORONTO counting the smokes to see whether I had been 


justified in asserting that there were ten 


They never come back! Hair treated by our process of Electro- 
permanently removed Full details and particulars on 


request. 
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thousand of them. He soon announced that 
I was quite well inside the number. There ar 
certainly many times ten thousand to be 
seen, even on a clear day, and when tl 
weather is moist myriads more appear, for 
then the smoke from the millions of litt 
holes whose gases ordinarily are ‘ 
dense until there are a thousa 
thousand. 


The sensation of wonder and admiration, 


which came first to all, soon gave way to on: 
of stupefaction The magnitude of th 
phenomena simply overcame us As we 
moved to any corner of the valley, what we 
had supposed from a distance to be littl 
fumaroles turned out monster vents, 
group more wonderful a spectacle than 
whole, seen in panorama, so inconceiv 
vast is the veleanic region 

No amount of experience seemed sufficient 
to enable us to grasp proportions of thi 
enormous safety-valve 

As we explored the margin of the valley 
(the worst place, as we afterward found), we 
could plainly hear the ground ring hollow 
beneath the tunks of our staffs, and more than 
once we felt it shake beneath our blows 
What if the ground should suddenly give way 
beneath our feet and precipitate us into a 
steaming cauldron? 

A breath of the steam from a vent blow: 
around us for a moment by a chance breeze 
gave an uncomfortable burn. We knew that 
if once a man fell into such a place he would 
be instantly parboiled 

At first we roped up as for mountain 
climbing and spread out, so that if one man 
wernt through, «be others could pull him out 
But when we came better to realize the con 
ditions, we discarded the ropes, for we decided 
that if a man once got in it would be more 
merciful to leave him than to attempt to pull 


him out 


Several times, when we accidentally put a 


foot through a thin place in the crust, stean 
came spouting out of the hole, forming a new 
fumarole But it was alw one foot only 


ind the owner did not take iong to get out 

In many places the valley round about the 
vents is covered with a peculiar blue mud, 
t ly coated with a chestnut-brown crust, 
which sometimes supports one and sometimes 
gives way suddenly, letting one down to his 
shoe-tops in the soft, scalding mud beneath 
At such times one is apt to fee] that his feet 
ire taking hold on hell in very verity, 
particularly if the place happe ns to look 
icklish” otherwise We were surprised to 
tind that continued immersion of our feet in 
suvh places did our shoes no perceptible in- 
jury, for we had expected that they would b 
rapidly eaten away 

We chose our camp well up on the moun 
tain side overlooking the valley, close besid: 
a melting snow-drift. Here, although we were 
denied the pleasure of a camp-ftire, for not a 
stick of wood remains anywhere in the valley, 
we had “all the comforts of home.” Fifty 
yards behind us was our refrigerator, where 
we could keep everything freezing cold until 
needed. 

Just in front was our cook-stove a mild- 
mannered fumarole” into which we hung our 
pots to cook our food. We were somewhat 
dubious beforehand as to the feasibility of 
this method of cooking, because of the noxious 
gases that came off along with the steam; but 
the results were more than satisfactory. We 
never detected the faintest taint in any of our 
food. Everything was always done exactly 
right. Since the pots were surrounded by an 
atmosphere of live steam, just at the point of 
condensing, nothing ever boiled away, cooked 
to pieces, or burned, no matter how how long 
neglected or forgotten 

There was only one drawback; while we 
were in the valley we had to do without our old 
standbys, bacon and flapjacks, for our stove 
would not fry. There were, however, many 
vents in the valley quite hot enough to fry 
bacon. 

When we turned in the first night, we were 
astonished to find that the ground under our 
tent was decidedly warm. On examination 
we found that a thermometer thrust 6 inches 
into the ground promptly rose to the boiling 
point. This was indeed a surprise, for the 
place only recently had been vacated by the 
retreating snowbank behind us. 

We put most of our bedding under us to 
keep us cool! 
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inkets were as hot 
as the ground. Cl the snowdrift as we 
were, and at an altitude of about 2,500 feet, 
the air was at times quite cold; so while we 
steamed on one side we froze on the othe: 
We had to keep turning over and over in the 
effort equalize the temperature. We did 
not much the first night, and all ex- 
pected to “catch our death of cold.” 

After a few hours we discovered 
rround was not merely hot, but that invi 
were everywhere up through 


rhe condensation of this steam from 


} 
our oO 


But before ig 


ose to 


to 
} 

sieep 
that the 
sibie 
seeping 


£ 
vapors 

tne soll. 


he ground made our bedding tirst damp and 
then wet, so that by morning we were in a 
most curious case. The sensations that 


greeted us on awakening in these warm, wet 

beds can j compared only with 

cert: distressing memories of 

hood days, which they exactly paralleled 
The area in which the ir is n 

simple valley, but a complicated sys- 

tem of branches, 

very irregular shape 

tivity extends directly 


in justice be 


ones chniid 


vents occ ot a 
includes 
the whole forming a tract of 
The main line of ac- 
} transverse to the axis 
of the A Peninsula from Katmai P 
north-westward toward the head of Naknek 
Lake. In this direction vents occur all 
way down the valley as far as the bend to the 
north. There is clear evidence that when the 
steam jets burst forth this line of activity also 
straight across the pass and down 
through the upper valley of Mageik Creek to 
Observation Mountain. 

As one ascends this main valley from 
Bering Sea side, he sees lying straight across 
its head a mountain resembling a crouching 
animal guarding the entrance. This moun- 
tain, which we thought appropriate to call 
Cerberus, is practically surrounded by fuma- 
roles, for a small branch valley runs around 
from the pass. In front of Mt. Cerberus the 
valley is very wide, sending a short branch 
westward under the glaciers of Mageik and 
another longer one to the east toward the 
crater of Katmai. 

In the latter branch 


} 
isKa 


iss 


the 


extended 


the 


the climax of the ac- 


How the Generalissimo of the Allies 
Directs a Great Battle. 
S Foch, the 


forces, the great 
war? 


of the Allied 
military genius of the 

There can be no doubt that he had 
done remarkable things in the first years of 
the war and those who have been in a position 
to know the real story of his accomplishments 
acclaim him the new Napoleon, the modern 
Caesar. A vivid sketch of Foch is contributed 
By Fred B. Pitney to Leslie’s Weekly, reading 
in part: 


Generalissimo 


“General Foch,” said a high official of the 
French government to me in 1916, “is the 
great general the war has produced in France. 
He has intuition and the power of divination. 
He is great in his instant grasp of a situation, 
his perception of the needs, his vision of the 
next hour.” 

At the Marne he broke all the accepted rules 
of warfare, strategy and tactics, and thereby 
broke the German center, drove back von 
Rulow across the marshes of St. Gond and won 
the battle for France. At the Yser he stem- 


med the German onslaught on Calais. And on 
the Somme he planned and earried out the 
great drive that forced the Germans back to 
St. Quentir 

Why, th was he withdrawn from active 


service in and placed in a species of 


retirement, as happened to him at the end of 
1916, at the me time that Joffre was “kicked 
up stairs” and made ma of France? It 


one of the mysteries of 


ernaps, be Dest 


politics that could, 
ied by M. Joseph 
from ll in 


his cell 


One recalls from the turmoil of those days 
} that neither Joffre, Foch nor Petain was ever 
j; amenable to the dictates of politicians for 

either the conduct of operations in the field 


or the command of an 


Joffre was re- 


army. 
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vitv of the whole d ct is to be found 


‘atures described below 
and Novarupta Volcan: 
t is brar 


the two remar] le 
Falling Mot iin 
th 


onished to find tha 


Wi were 
has no but continues round by Mt 3 
Katmai back to the main valley under : 
slopes oO fe Peak. 
The m n us surrounded by a con 
plete rir vents, are so cut up by fault 
that we named t the Broken Mountair ; 
They are | cted i smaller branch valk 
also full of ver stretehi: cross from N 
varupta Activity occurs in yet ar 
branch on the opposite side o he 
valley well down toward the bend Ihe 
length of all of these moking valleys 
rt crate! umer is 
nd on ‘ All o 
the valley, 1 
‘ e! I ! r lightly ra 
above the general level, showing that the . 
were produced by explosive action, but t 
amount of material in these crater rings is, 


veneral. verv a 
cavity. Within they are perfectly conical | 


sloping down into the throat at the bottom 


The steep sides, tanding at tl I 

nygle, remind one of the pits which ar ns 
dig in the sand. Indeed, little imaginatio: 
required to picture the old devil at th bot 
tom waiting to devour whatever slips ove: 
the ¢ dg for the s des are so né irly perpe 
dicular that if any one made the first 
he could never get out again 

The smoke from these craters comes out 

*h volume that often the hole is complete 


ind its s concealed, but by wait 


ing a few moments at the windward side on: 

can usually see the inside of the crater, and 
sometimes for an instant cate} yliimpse 

the throat at the bottom ally a per 

pendicular tube about 10 feet in diam * 
leading down into the bowels of the earth 


Is Foch Another Napoleon? 


tired from active service and 
Foch was sent nto obscurity at Jesancon to 
prepare a scheme f 
vasion through Swi 
Withdrawn from the 
} its at Verdun 
Champagne sector 
not for long, however, that Petain 

were hidden Events demanded a 
reordering of Tairs, whatever the politiciar s 
r a certain unhappy stripe might desire 
Petain replaced Nivelle in the High Command, 
while Foch came out of obscurity to be 
of Staff at the Ministry of War. 

The distribution of position and title was 
essentially a harkening to the popular voice 
For Petain’s stone-wall defense of Verdun had 
made him the hero of the people Verdun was 
more than a battle won to the French people 
It was an augury and a symbol. It was some 
thing high and sacred. And Petain was the 
hero of Verdun. So he was made Com 
mander-in-Chief and titular head of the army 
But in point of power, certain orders had been 
issued, part of greasing of the chute 
for Nivelle, establishing certain functions i 


the Chief of 


i marsha 


) 


ali 


Chief 


the 


as 


Staff of the Ministry of War, and 
General Foch in that position became the real 
arbiter of the French armies and the dictator 
of str tegy Now, he becomes the master 


i 
force of al 
American. 


He is at 


| Allied armies, French, British and 


the simplest and the most 
Romance in sober garb 
mufti. I saw him first 
were near Amiens 
most pronounced 
everything connected with 
have seen far more display at 

Here were no flashing 
smoking steeds and snorting 
Instead, with finger to lips, 
our leader cautioned us not to speak too loud 
And when we were admitted to the General’s 
bureau, we found that it was a long and 
rather narrow room furnished with old large 
flat-topped table covered with maps, and one 
small flat-topped desk on which were a plain 


wher 
and his 
Severe s Mpiicity 
characteristic of 
him, I 
brigade headquarters 
orderlies, no 


motor-cyciles, 


was the 
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glass ink-well and one red-handled penholder 
Four straight-backed chairs stood against the 
ills besides the one at the de SK. Phere was 


wall telephone and all the walls were co 


ered with large scale maps, in some of which 
flagged pins were stuck rhe Genera 
tood at the near end of the long table Vit! 
t back to the window ind eyed u 
On that oce ron whe I rst v him, } 
re i plain black il vit ! 
ral or ‘ nous ) 
broad ck br on 
) k bo A ny band « ribb 
! Vy decorat ns W ? ) 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. $ ia 
t was th sstume of ou 
itenant Bu throug that y city 
flashed i¢ pirit of Hig Romance 
It was his attitud per but more thar 
! eve t ner 
but one dot t unt 
for } dires penetrating 
con ny. He} ned } 
eT mn rr I na 
forehead Hi ‘ ! nad se 
ipart His no inp m h wid nad 
Stl } ror m he rst 
comes down over the corners of h mouth 
nd then points up toward his eye His chir 


H stood with his r t vehi tly d 
\ ced and } t hand n } breeche 
Phere notice bie Dsence ot 
gesticulation. The one characteristic gesture 
\ the right hand dragging at the end of h 
moustache and twisting » to ird } eve 
It seemed strange, very strange, this almost 
MPASSIVItTY, IMpassivity save for the brilliant 


d penetrating eves 


Foch, like Joffre, is from the Pyrenes sand 


th two men are much alike in their calm 
control It is not what one expects from tra 
dition. I saw Joffre at Chantilly and one of 
the things that impressed me about him was 
his almost 


phlegmat caim. He 
devoid of gesture. For 
hour he stood firmly 

the end of a long table 


mis attitude 


was utterly 
upwards of half ar 
and massively planted 
and the only change 
was when he sed arms 
unmoved in the turbulent 
stormy sea. 

The calm of Foch is different With 
ingle gesture his air and manner are 
lantry epitomized. He is a beau 
One must think of D’Artagnan, 
nks of Foch 
omas at Chickam 
Wilderness For there is 
m that is steadf 


that is re 


eros 
He was es a rock 


waters of a 


sabreur. 
when 
But one thinks, also, of 
and Grant in the 
something 
something 


one 


about 
more 


lentless. 

I have heard Foch re 
“Kaiser kind.” “He be 
cannot be won without saer 
heard an oflicer say To be 
officer who had never served under 
Se « ited the remark to 
Foch’s stat? and 

“General 
mien,” the 
Germar 

Then he 


ferred to as the 
‘lieves that a 
g men,” I 
Sure, It Was an 
Foch But 
a member of General 
m if it were true. 

sacrifice his 
“He sacrifices the 


battle 


d 


Foch docs not 


olficer replied 


own 


told me a 


story. 


“In another sector during battle not long 
ago,” he said, “the colonel commanding a cet 


that was 
ith the 


n regiment 


supposed to advance it 


conformation w general plan telephoned 


the regiments on } right and left and 

found that they had not advanced because the 
wire entanglements in front of them had not 
been cu So this colonel remained in the 
trenches A little later the brigade com 
mander telephoned to know if tl colonel had 

ivanced Hy exp! ned why ne had 
becau } regiments on either side of 
‘ d t move and if he went forwa 

ould be in the air and unsupport od 


‘You must go forward,’ the 


orders.’ 


general said 
! o the re 
in his 
commander 


el telephoned ag: 
ments beside him and remained 
more the brigade 
forward 
is orders,’ the 
“A third time the 
ward and he had to 
trenches. He took 
hijl in front of 
day for } 


color 


trenches 


ordered 


general said again 
colonel was ordered for- 
take his men out of the 
them to the crest of the 
them, where they waited all 
the others to join them, and at night- 
fall retired to their trenches. Although this 
was accomplisned so skilfully that there was 
but a single casualty one 
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whom the colonel, himself, carried back to the 
trenches on his shoulders a great risk had 
been run for a wasted movement. 

“Such a performance would be inconceivable 
under General Foch. He would have known 
whether the wire was cut in front of all the 


regiments, and the orders for that regiment 
to advance would never have been given un 
less the others could have supported it. Ger 
eral Foch makes war a formidable thing for 
the enemy, but his men know that he never 
sacrifices them needlessly.” 
Another tradition is that in a battle Ger 
eral Foch ilways goes on the field himself 
! 


This, doubtless, arose at the Battle of th: 
Marne, when twice the French centre was 
driven back very nearly to the chateau where 
the general had his headquarters. I asked 
about this, also. 

“It is ridiculous,” replied the officer, ‘‘to 
think that General Foch would be so uncon- 


scientious as to go to a loophole in the first 
ine trenches just to see fifty yards of 


Germans.’ 

The otlcer gave me a description of the 
scene, when General Foch commands an army 
in battle. - 

“General Foch is to be found in the big 
room at his headquarters, during a battle,” 
the officer said. “He stands before a large 
scale map with a pencil in his hand and the 
telephone receiver at his ear. His staff 
stands in a semi-circle behind him. There is 
perfect silence and the only movement is of 
the general's pencil on the map as he follows 
the battle and ponders the detail of the dis- 
trict where the fighting is in progress. 

“He has two gestures. One is persistent 
and constant. It is his hand rising to his 
moustache to tug at it slowly and strongly. 
The other is to wave back into his place in the 
semi-circle an officer who has come in and 
made his report. This is a true picture of 
General Foch commanding in a battle, and the 
thing that is most impressive is the utter 
stillness as the semi-circle of officers watches 
the general before the map.” 


How Bolo Pasha Was 
Caught 


The Evidence That Convicted Him Was 
Secured in America. 


HERE was a four-line despatch in the 

newspapers the other day to the effect 
that the sentence of death imposed by the 
French courts on Bolo Pacha had been car- 
ried out. The sensational events of his 
trial are still in the public mind, but fresh 
information is contained in an article by 
Lewis Allen Browne in The Forum. He pre- 
sents the interesting fact that Bolo Pacha’s 
conviction was brought about by evidence 
secured in New York. Five days’ work by 
a clever American accountant untangled the 
skein that the wily Bolo had wound about 


him. Here is the story: 


The story of Bolo Pacha, international ad- 
venturer and agent of Germany, has been 
told in part, as the evidence of his guilt 
was revealed by the investigation of the 
Attorney-General of the State of New 
York; but the inner revelations of this sen- 
sational achievement and the machinations 
of the French traitor have not been re 
vealed. 

How the clever paid agent of German pro- 
paganda manipulated nearly $2,000,000 of 
German money through New York banks and 
succeeded in transferring it to France, and 
how his plots were unearthed and exposed, 
is a story of “high finance” in war records 
never equaled. That great financial insti 
tutions like the House of Morgan and the 
Royal Bank of Canada were Bolo’s tools 
in running this great money blockade but 
adds weight to the skill and importance of 
his operations. 

In his morning’s mail on the 28rd of Sep- 
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Building, Toronto; 5 Elgin Street, Ottawa 
Offices in other principal cities (4-19) 


STAMMERING 
GT-STU-T-T-TERING AND STAMMER- 
_ ing cured at home. Instructive book- 
let free. Walter McDonnell, Room 64, 817 
Fifteenth St N_W.. Washington, D.C 


(6-185 


STAMPS AND COINS 
STAMPS PACKAGE FREE TO COL- 


lectors for two cents postage Also 
offer hundred different foreign Catalogue 
Hinges all five cents We buy stamps 
Marks Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada (tf) 


MORE DOLLARS 
you CAN MAKE “DOLLARS GROW” 
out of your spare time Spare-time 
efforts have made hundreds of dollars for 
MacLean Representatives To-day there 
are in Canada men and women who find 
that our proposition worked for an hour 


or two daily provides for many of the 
added luxuries of life You supply us the 
time—we'l] supply you the money Writs 
for full particulars The Maclean Pub 
lishing Co., Ltd Dent. MM 143-152 


University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 


CLASSIFIED ADS. GET RIGHT 
DOWN TO DIRECT RESULTS. 
TRY ONE IN THIS PAPER. 

FOR RATES SEE TOP 
OF THIS COLUMN. 
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tember, 1917, the expert accountant, Per 
Morse, in reality a statistical sleuth who 


had served the famous Thompson In\ 


gation Committee in its legislative ve ——d 
gation of the New York Publie Service Com oO 

mission, and in other important prob. ! 

ceived a letter from the Attorney-General 


of the State of New York, Mertor 

notifying him of the desire of M. Jules J. 
Jusserand, the French Ambassador, to ascer 
tain and report the activities of Marie Pau] 
Bolo, known as Kolo Pacha, in New York. 


in connection with the handling and trans- | oints 

er of an enormous sum of German money Office managers and accountants will appreciate the sccuracy 

received presumably from Count Bernstortf | |. FlatO which is secured through the use of the “KALAMAZOO” system 

at the time he was the German Ambassador | he a as well as the great saving in time and labor which is effected 

to this country | 2. Simple Construction The “KALAMAZOO” Lerger is a joy to the user and wins a per- 
No hint or clue was given the accountant | 3. Vice-like-grip manent place wherever it is once known 

— to how much or where or when these | 4. Great Expansion. The “KALAMAZOO” booklet contains much 

funds were placed in the banks. Ful 5. Ease of Operation valuable information. To be had for the asking 

authority of subpoena was conferred upon | 6. No Exposed Metal ~ TED 

Mr. Morse in the name of the State of New | 7. Accessibility. WARWICK BROS. & RUTTER, LIMI 

York, under the “Peace id. Safety” law en- | 8. Durability : Canadian Manufacturers 

acted by the last legislature and. for the King and Spadina TORONTO, ONT. 


first time since its passage, invoked by 
Governor Whitman in the interests of the 
French Government at the request of See 
retary of State Lansing. 

With a pocket full of blank subpoenas and 
nothing else, Mr. Morse started out for Wal 


Street. His long acquaintance with the big } 
financial houses and his trained intuition | 
led him to believe that an affair of millions | 


concerning the German propaganda would 
lead into the whirlpool of American finance 
He hardly expected, however, to fir 
the proverbial blundering agent of 
propaganda would dare to use, as a clear 
ing house for enemy money, such a great 
pro-ally American tirm as J. P. Morgan & 
Company; yet, after two days of relentless 
search, backed by the power of the Govern- 
ment, the trail led unmistakably to the 
corner of Wall and Broad Streets. 

So skillful had been the cunning of the 
German agent that Morgan & Company 
was utterly innocent of having been made 


a cat’s-paw of German intrigue designed to 
poison the minds of the French people and 
overthrow the French Ministry. When Mr 
Morse acquainted the Morgan firm of the 
facts that he had so speedily unearthed 
and notified them of his mission, the pon- 
derous ledgers of the great banking house 
were thrown open to him and to his experts 
Every facility was given him to trace out 
the clever manipulations of the German 
agent The story of intrigue unfolded it 
self as much of a surprise to the Morgans 
as to himself. 

Photographie copies were made of every 
entry, every slip and every letter relating 
to Bolo’s transactions and thus were further 
trails opened leading to the great banking 
house of G. Amsinck & Co.; the Deutsche 
Bank and to the New York branch of the 
French banking house of Perier & Co., 
where it was revealed that Senator Charles 
Humbert, owner of the great Paris news- 
paper, Le Journal, and a French Senator, had 
an account to which $200,000 of the 
$1,800,000 fund was credited. 

Without waiting to examine the many 
witnesses that Mr. Morse had listed through 
his discoveries of the financial juggling, lest 
the apparently guilty man escape, a brief 
summary of the discovery was conveyed 
through Secretary of State Lansing to Am- 
bassador Jusserand and cabled to France. 
This was September 28th. September 29th 
Paul Bolo Pacha was in prison charged 
with high treason. 

Then came the detailed work. By the 
sixth of October four witnesses had been 
subpoenaed and their testimony, amounting 
to more than forty thousand words, taken 
in secret chambers in a prominent hotel. 
Mr. Morse also made out two immense re- 
ports, covering every detail and including a 
score or more of photographs of checks, check 
stubs, bank slips, ledger pages and similar 
evidence as well as many original papers. 
Later a little more evidence was added and 
more testimony. All of this, a decidedly 
bulky bundle, was sent across to France and 
lay stacked upon the desk of the French 
prosecutor of Bolo Pacha during his futile 
tight for life. 

Thus it took exactly five days to expose 


Not a Box 


| Eight Salient Kalamazoo | The “KALAMAZOO” Loose Leaf Ledger 


Hosiery 


for ladies 


and men 


Narrow Ankles—No Wrinkles 


| On account of the war, very few of 
the fine imported lines of hosiery are at 
present obtainable in Canada. But 
women can now obtain Canadian hosiery 
that is superior in finish and fit to the 
most luxurious pure silk, mercerized 
lisle, cotton and cashmere lines produced 
abroad. 

We took advantage of the situation created 
by the war and installed wonderful new 
machines. They knit Mercury 
Hosiery with a narrow ankle that 
fits without a wrinkle, a full- 
fashioned shapely calf, a widened 
top that gives utmost freedom and 
comfort—and seamless from toe 
to top. 


The more fastidious you are 
the more you'll revel in this 
elegant Mercury Hosiery. Black, 
white, browns, grays and the 
other fashionable shades. 


Also Mercury Underwear 
for men, women and chi!drer: 


| 
| | MERCURY MILLS, LIMITED | 
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SANITONE 


CETLINGS 


There are three 
features of “SANITONE” that appeal 
very strongly to the average woman. 


1st.—She can Paint the walls herself; or have the home 
re-decorated with “SANITONE” by the local painter, at the minimum 
cost for labor. 

2nd.—“SANITONE” walls are always fresh and clean, because 
ithe surface is washable ; does not fade out or rub off. 

3rd.—The many soft, rich tints—blending with any color 
scheme desired—enable the average woman to make her home 
refined and thoroughly artistic at very small cost. 

For Furniture and Floors use C. P. SUN VARNISH STAINS, 
and where a high-gloss finish is desired, for inside use on wood-work, 


etc., use CANADA PAINT. 


And we’il send you one of the most complete 
books ever written on the subject of Paints and 
Painting —“What, Wher and How To Paint”, 


free on request. 


DECORATIVE SERVICE FREE. Send for color schemes and 
suggestions for finishing any part of the exterior or interior of 
your building. 


THE CANADA PAINT CO. LIMITED, 
Makers of the famous ‘ELEPHANT BRAND”’ White Lead. 
572 William Street, Montreal. 112 Sutherland Ave., Winnipeg. 


YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


BEFORE AFTER 
I’ THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appear PERMIT NO ONE TO SKE YOU LOOKING § | 
ance is an absolute necessity if you expect to make OTHERWISE; it will injure your welfare! Upon the ‘ 
the most out of life. Not only should you wish to impressic n you constantly make rests the failure or } 
appear as attractive as possib! for your own self snecess of your life Which is to be your ultimate 


- destiny? My new Nose-Shaper “TRADOS” (Model 

_ your efforts, 24) corrects now ill-shaped noses without operation, 

judging you | qnickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant and does 
therefore it not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worm 

at night. 

W rite today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 


satisfaciion, which is alone well wortl 
but you will find the world is general 
greatly. if not wholly, by your ‘‘looks, 
pays to “look your best’’ at all times. 


without cost tf not satisfactory. 


645 Ackerman Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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the trickery of that curly-haired Levantine, 


ex-hairdresser; ex-chum of the Khedive of 
Egypt, Abbas Hilmi, the Kaiser’s friend 
from whom he received his title “Pacha;" 
ex-friend of the brother of a Pope; ex-in 
triyzuer in German propag ganda in Switzer 
jland: debaucher of his once beloved France 


General Booth in 
Heaven 
A Poem by a New Poet That is Worth 


Reading 


[' th policy of the editor of this depart 


nent to eschew reprinting anything in the 
nature of criticisms or analyses of literary 
musical and artistic productions Ther re 
plenty of publications especially for that pur- 
pose The purpose of MacLEAN’s is to pre 
sent the best materi il offered on the events 
of the present day. For once, however, it is 


intended to break this rule, in part at least 
In the Bookman, William Lyon Phelps tells 
a fascinating story of the work of a new 


offers an analysis 


poet, Vachel Lindsay and 
of the remarkable work he has done. This is 
reprinted in part with some extracts from 
Lindsay’s best work. Lindsay is a cymbalist; 
he himself calls his poetry the Higher Vaude- 
ville. He is perhaps best known for his poem 
“General William Booth enters into Heaven.” 
Professor Phelps writes: 


As Edmond Rostand looked at a dunghill, 
and saw the vision of Chantecleer, so Vachel 
Lindsay looked at some drunken niggers and 
saw the vision of the Congo. 


Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 

Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 

Sagged and reeled and pounded on the table, 

Pounded on the table, 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a 
broom, 

Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, Boom, 

With a silk umbrella and the handle of a 
broom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, booml: Boom. 

Then I had religion, Then yi had a vision, 

I could not turn from their revel in derision 

Then I saw the Congo, creeping through the 
black, 

Cutting through the forest with a golden 
track. 

Then along that river bank 

A thousand miles 

Tattooed cannibals danced in files; 


Then I heard the boom of the blood-lust song 

And a thigh-bone beating on 1 tin-pan 
gong. 

A negro fairyland swung into view, 

A minstrel river 

Where dreams come true 


The ebony palace soured on high 
Through the blossoming trees to the even- 


ing sky. 
The inlaid porches and casements shone 
With gold and ivory and elephant-bone 


hen from the doorway, as fat as shotes, 


Came the cake-walk princes in their long red 


Canes with a brilliant laequer shine, 

And tall silk hats that were red as wine. 

And they pranced with their butterfly part- 
ners there, 

Coal-black maidens with pearls in their hair, 

Knee-skirts trimmed with the jessamine sweet 

And bells on their ankles and little black feet 


There are those who call this nonsense and 
its author a mountebank. I eall it poetry 
and its author a poet. You never heard any- 
thing like it before; but do not be afraid of 
your own enjoyment. Read it aloud a dozen 
times, and you, too, will hear roaring, epic 
music, and you will see the mighty, golden 
river cutting through the forest. 

General William Booth Enters into Heaven 

with the accompanying instruments, which 
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blare out from the printed page 


ib 
lime interpretation of one of the varietic 
religious experience. Two works of ger 
have been written about the Salvation Ar: 
Vajor Barbara and General William Boot} 
Enters into Heaver But Major Bay 
th its almost appalling cleverne Gra 
e Barker says the secor 
seat ot tr corntul, like 
reporter at a Gospel tent: Mr. I 
poem is written from the inside, fron 
very heart of the mystery It 
pretation, not description “Booth wa 
nd,” says Mr. Lindsay; “all reformers are 
nd.” One must in turn be blind to many 
vious things, blind to ridicule, blind 
ticism, blind to the wisdom of tl vorld 
one would understand phenomeno k 


General Booth. 


Booth led boldly with his big bass drun 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb” 


The Saints smiled gravely and they said: 
“He’s come 
Are you washed in the blood of the I 


Walking lepers followed, rank on rank. 


Lurchir ir bravoes from the ditche dank, 

Drabs from the alleyways and drug fiends 
pale 

Minds still passion-ridden, soul-powers 


frail: 
Vermin-eaten saints with mouldy breath, 
Unwashed legions with the ways of Death 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb”) 
And when Booth halted by the curb for 
prayer 
He saw his Master thro’ the flag-filled air. 
Christ came gently with a robe and crown 
For Booth, the soldier, while the throng knelt 
jown. 
He saw King Jesus. They were face to face, 
And he knelt a-weeping in that holy place. 
Are you washed in the blood ef the Lamb?) 
Dante and Milton were more successful in 
making pictures of hell than of heaven—no 
one has ever made a common conception of 
heaven more permanently vivid than in this 
poem. 
See how amid the welter of crowds and the 
leafening crash of drums and banjos the in- 
dividual faces stand out in the golden light 


Big-voiced lassies made their banjos bang, 

l'ranced, fanatical they shrieked and sang. . . 

Bull-necked convicts with that land make 
tree. 

The lame were straightened, withered limbs 
uncurled 

And blind eyes opened on a new, sweet 
world 

Gone was the weasel-head, the snout, the 
jowl! 

Sages and sibyls now, and athletes clean, 

Rulers of empires, and of forests green! 


It is a pictorial, musical, and spiritual 
masterpiece. I am not afraid to call it a 
spiritual masterpiece; for to anyone who 
reads it as we should read all true poetry, with 
in unconditional surrender to its magic, 
General William Booth and his horde will not 
be the only persons present who will enter 
into heaven. 


German Machine 
Continued from page 38 


the propaganda is absolute piffle; for out- 
side government work, the building trades 
are dead. Builders are out of work, but 
they are still full of the subtle propaganda 
that if they stick it out and refuse to go to 
work, the Government will have to come 
to terms. 

t will come to terms. It is coming to 
terms on the gallop. A few more lynch- 
ings like that out in Illinois, and Ameri- 
can sentiment will be a tornado. Men will 
not see their sons die on the firing line at 
$30 to $50 a month, while hogs haggle at 
home and let them die while they scrabble 
for a raise of 50 cents on $6 and $10 a day 
for ship work, and metal work, and spruce 
work. Public opinion will brand such 
slugs and laggards as traitors and force 


A Clean, Rosy, HEALTHY Skin 


is the birthright of every child. Contact with count- 
less unclean, germ-laden things every day, however, 
brings the corstant quota of danger and the happy, 
artless ways cf children make them especially liable 
to infection. Even so there is one sure safeguard 
you can use— 


LIFEBUOY 


It is a wonderful disinfectant, and a bland, pure, 
| free lathering soap for all toilet purposes. 
The most tender skin welcomes 
its daily use. 
The mild, disinfectant odor 
you notice vanishes quickly 
after use. 


At All Grocers— 


LEVER BROTHERS 
LIMITED 
TORONTO 


177 


-the washer that not only washes the clothes mechanically, but does 
. better than they can be washed by hand. ere'sno ‘‘skimping” 
7 the “*Home’’ Washer hght or heavy articles are cleaned with 
qual thoroughness. There's no tearing of delicate fabncs, either 
éinc it does the work in half the time! No more long-drawn-out, 
‘yack:breaking washdays anywhere there’s a Maxwell “‘Heme”’ 
’.asher; Juct put the clothes in, and the rest is hardly work at all 
use the Washeris solight, nciseless, and easy -running. 

F-nclosed gears make it absolutely safe: “‘springs’ make cover hift 
oaty. ‘iade of best quality cypress, handsome ly finished. Runs by 
war4.power or water-motor. See it at your dealer's. 


MA WELLS LIMITED, Dep:. J Si Marys, Ont. 34 
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the passage of a law to place them before 
the firing squad; or public opinion, itself, 
> > will lead them to the lyncher’s lamp post; 

The Mission of and after seeing what secret machina 
tions here did to Russia, I have no com 

t to pass I am trying to set dow: 


Good Paint | 


is to protect to beautify, and to preserve. | he I: res ol 


Besides making your house more attractive and 


mely application of good paint Annihilation 


homelike, the 


adds dollars to its value and years to its life 
The judicious use of good paint is the truest co ca from page ov 
kind of economy. ceived none. I rolled it up tightly, and 


stuffing it in my pack-sack, further dis 


JAMIESON’S PURE PAINTS tended th: article 


was time again; 


AND VARNISHES thought and did so. . 


The greater bulk of the improved pack 


are prepared, ready for use, for indoors or sack that I now held over my head made 
se my situation seem quite safe by compari 
WAS son, a state of mind which was materially 
quickly beautified by the use of 
Pattie ant aided by the nauseating thought of what 
at anyone can apply them with excel- a bad and messy head hit meant and by 

the great satisfaction I derived from the 

‘iotism into practice aint uD fact that the increased size of the pack en 

abled me to place my hands under my 

chest instead of exposing them to the job 

R. ll Jamieson & Company of holding the pack in position as ] had 
ie had to do with it in its former smaller 

Limited state. For want of the distraction of Rad 

Established 1858 cliffe’s uncheerful countenance in my eye 

Montreal Vancouver I fell to counting the flakes and fragments 


of metal that fell on either side of the wal! 
at my head and was surprised to note the 
quantity of them that struck without in- 
jury to me; for although my body and the 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF pack at my head both frequently received 
5 the impact of the dying blows of glancing 

—Every Deaf Person Knows That RLI Cc iK S fragments, these had in most cases less 

hose, after | being deaf for 25 years, force than the well-thrown stones of a 


Malted Milk for Invalids seemed on further study to be 


Owning and operating P. D. Dods & Co..Ltd. 


ong sees them. W Hite, me A <aquesionegelinniaeniio incredible so that it aroused my further 

ory, Bow Vigor “deat ‘and nourishing and digestible diet. curiosity and so spared me much painful rn 
‘aaieen Medicated Ear Drum Contains rich milk and malted thinking of the kind that comes to a man 
GEO. P. WAY. Artificial Ear aan ae a) grain extract. A powder soluble in water. when he is alone in a bad time. Most of 
20 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich.” these harmless hits came from. shells 


which had burst so far on one side of the 
trench that such fragments as came near 
the latter either struck the ground out 
side and showered earth on one or, if they 
travelled at a higher altitude, still struck 
the trench wall so far above the head and 
body that they either imbedded themselves 
where they struck, or else only ricocheted 
harmlessly down on the body. The trench 
was just deep enough to a hair for the 
body to evade all hits that did not come 
directly on top of it. The number of such 
near-by hits was amazing and past all 
counting, the more so when I could tell by 
listening that I was not by any means in 
the worst portion of the trench. Amongst 
this lesser fry these side shots were the 
most innocuous; worst were those chunks 
of steel and shrapnel bullets that came ° 
from shells which had burst squarely over 
the trench but muc h further down so that 
their parts landed neatly up and down the 
length of the trench just so far as their 
force could carry them and so that I re- 
ceived in consequence many blows that 
made me rub myself ruefully. One in * 
particular, I remember, a large shell nose 
that struck my thigh so shrewd a blow 
that I thought the bone had been broken, 
and that without tearing my clothes, al 
though I believe the flesh was bruised. It 


made one feel that one was being stoned 

or 4a our ad in on a magnificent scale. I fell prey to 
Atkinitis and began to poc ket some of the 

MANUFACTURED BY more interesting chunks a§ souvenirs of 


Q the occasion, putting them in with the rice. 
Western Canada Flour Mills C° Limited 


But all that was quite by the way and 

totally irrelevant to the major facts of ‘ 
the situation and interesting only because 
of the presence of so harmless a feature in 
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a situation so bad that it rapidly became 
worse. 

Epiror’s NoTe.—In the next number 
Mr. Pearson will continue his narratiin 
with the story of the terrible events which 
led to the practical annihilation of the 
original Princess Pats. 


The Magic Makers 
Continued from page 36 


“Say you make me tired. Why don't 
you congratulate yourself over something 
real and sober and not over the fact that 
a madman has given his word of honor 
that he’s going to drop in casual like with 
i lot of crazy wolves to spend a quiet even- 
ng in a gentleman’s igloo. Don’t know 
but what I'll take a stroll along the shore 
while you-all are mixin’ up sociable like, 
and, dodgast it, I reckon I would if I 
weren't scared that one of them pesky 
critters might take the same idea. Say,” 
he went on accusingly, “ever think about 
me in strikin’ up these sudden friendships, 
ever think that I’m slowly freezing to 
death in a cold storage vault while way 
down in St. John’s them insurance papers 
is just getting mouldy for lack of atten- 
tion? Anything of that kind ever strike 


Jock laughed outright, and in his, sud- 
den mirth was something so contagious 
that it penetrated the skipper’s truculent 
exterior and a wry smile dawned on the 
strong unshaven face. “It’s all right,” he 
went on grudgingly,” and all you've got to 
do to make me take backwater, and take it 
quick, is to bring on this here Henry 
Rintoul before morning, and I aint asking 
for any wolves either. That’s square, aint 
it?” he blurted, wrinkling his shaggy 
brows. 

In that very moment, and as though in 
answer to this ultimate challenge, there 
came from over the hills a well remem- 
bered note. Bill heard it and almost ere 
his own words had left his lips his eyes 
began to round with incredulous surprise. 

“Say,” he whispered under his breath, 
“was I talking just a mite too fast?” 

For response Jock lifted a mighty hand 
and the two sat motionless while, deep 
in the west, there gathered the first high- 
pitched and querulous tone of the savage 
chorus. Into every igloo it drifted, till 
there came a swift tumbling out of broad 
squat figures, a seizing of cowering dogs 
and dragging of them through low-roofed 
tunnels, then a blocking of these narrow 
entrances. Lill caught it anew and there 
moved within him the first breathless ad- 
mission that perhaps after all he was 
wrong, and that MacTier was the man 
of judgment and resources he looked. The 
giant heard it and wes forthwith fil.ed 
with merciless and primordial triumph, 
for was there not about to take place that 
amazing thing at which his restless mind 
had leaped a month before and for which 
he himseif had so greatly dared? 


te swept the full-mouthed chorus, 
while, in the igloos of the lonely vil- 
lage the brown skinned people glanced 
at each other silently and stifled the 
whimpers of their shrinking dogs. 
nearer it drew, this loud-mouthed frenzy, 
this terrible ecstasy of untamed things. 
Masters were they of hill and shore, and 
where they went fear travelled with them. 
Closer swelled the clamour, more threat- 
ening this insensate diapason, till, at the 
very edge of the village, there came a 
break in the storm, a break that was 
instantly filled by that demoniac laugh, 
which, days before, had roused such an 
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The Road—The Real Tire Test 


Fire insurance doesn’t compensate you for the inconvenience of 
rebuilding. 

Tire insurance doesn't compensate you for the hold-ups on the road. 
So while Marathon Tire users have the satisfaction of our adjust- 
ment basis on Angle Tires of 5,000 miles, their real concern is with 
the hand process of Marathon tire making—the building up, layer 
by layer of fabric and tread, with rigid inspections at each process. 
It is the only way to eliminate weak spots. 


Angle Tires adjusted on the basis of 5,000 miles. 
Runner and Plain Tread Tires adjusted on the basis of 3,500 miles. 


FOR SALE AT ALL GARAGES 


Made by 
The Marathon Tire and Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


Toronto Office: 608 Yonge Street 
| American Piant at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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| MONEY ORDERS 


There is no better way to send money by mail. 


If lost or stolen, your money refunded or a 
new order issued free of charge 
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Motor Starting 


and Lighting 


BATTERIES 


Our Batteries are Operating 
on the 


SUBMARINES 


We 
Storage Batteries which are 
good enough for the submarines 
may be good enough for your 
car. 


have the idea that the 


Before buying that new Bat- 
tery obtain information on the 


M.S.L. Battery 


Canadian Hart Accumulator 
Company, Limited 


St. John’s, “Quebec 


When the 
comes, he will 
appreciate it 


THE HOUSE 
Tiger nstrument 
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extraordinary conviction in the mind of 
Sergeant MacTier. And after the laugh 
another pause and then a voice, roug rh ane 
throaty, that m 1oved gradually onward and 
lifted itself into a wild and chanting 
paean. Then at the pe of the 
came the sound of something that pushed 
in between its narrow walls and in an 
other moment appeared the head and 
shoulders of a man clad in worn and 
feathered garments. 

Jock one triumphant glance at 
Salty Bill. The latter was still standing 
stiffly but his body was bent forward, his 
hands hung rigidly at his side, and his 
eyes bulged into a long unwinking stare. 
Presently his lips began to move. 

“T’ll be damned!” he said thickly, and 
turning, blinked stupidly. “Did you hear 
me?” he repeated stubborn! y- “I said I'd 
be damned.” 

Jock cleared his throat of a 
knew you would,” he snapped. 

“It’s yours,” went on the skipper help 
lessly, “it’s all yours. I’}l adm it now that 
the wolves are hitched up outside. When 
do we start?” 

But Jock had forgotten him. Handing 
Rintoul the packet he waited motionless 
while the brown fingers of the outcast 
ripped open the oilskin cover. Presently 
Rintoul moved over close beside the yellow 
flame of the lamp and his bright eyes 
devoured the poignant pages that crackled 
in his clasp. What emotion ran through 
him then the others could only guess at, 
but after a while he raised a softened 
glance that dwelt with a sudden intensity 
on MacTier. 

“T owe all 
steadily. 

Jock shook his great head. “It’s noth- 
ing at all, man. At least,” he added with 
a grin, “so far as we've got. I was just 
kicking my heels in Edinburgh when yon 
solicitor got hold of me. He talked hard 
and well and though I seemed to object 
and raise difficulties I don’t mind saying 
that I was aching to come the minute I 
saw yon map. But I have done no more 
than Bill here.” 

At this Bill, in a depth of contrition, 
protested vigorously. He had, he con- 
fessed, scouted the whole idea from start 
to finish and he was just embarking on a 
lengthy oblation of repentance when 
Rintoul, catching a single warning note 
from a nearby wolf, folded the letters 
with extreme care and demanded to know 
what next. It seemed to one watching 
them that between him and that wolf 
there was something which had in it an 
unnamable understanding. 

“It’s for you to say,” put in MacTier, 
“vou know the country, and” he added, 
“what’s in it.” 

To be continued 
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igloo 


shot 


lump. 


this to you,” he said un- 


for I sent my boot heel promptly in 
against the wooden cash drawer, smash- 
ing it at one blow. 

She had been mistaken, or had deliber- 
ately lied, for the drawer was empty. 
And I told her so, with considerable heat 

“Ah, we all make mistakes, I think,” 
she murmured with her enigmatic shrug. 

“What I want to know,” I said as I 
banded the four papers together and 
thrust them down in my pocket, “is just 
how you got that first code from my young 
friend the lieutenant?” 

She smiled again, a little wearily, as I 
swung the safe door shut and locked it. 
She did not rise from the chair. But as I 
stood confronting her, something in my 
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Home, Without Pain or Incon- 
venience, of any Spinal De- 

formity with the Wondertul 

PHILO RURT METHOD. 
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\ comfortable to 
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tate. Noone can noti ce you wearin 


CURE YOURSELF AT HOME 


The Appliance 
made to fit each a 
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We GUARANTEE Satisfaction 
and LET YOU USE IT 30 DAYS 
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attitude, apparently, struck her as dis- 
tinctly humorous. For she broke into a 
sudden and deeper ripple of laughter. 
There was, however, something icy and 
chilling in it. Her eyes now seemed more 
veiled. They had lost their earlier look 
of terror. Her face seemed to have re 
laxed into softer contours. 

“Would you like to know?” she said, 
lifting her face and looking with that 
older, half-mocking glance into my own. 
She was speaking slowly and deliberate- 
iV, and I could see the slight shrug she 
gave to pantherlike shoulder. “Would 
I be so out of place in a ballroom? Ah, 
have not more things than hearts been lost 
when a man dances with a woman?” 

“IT see—-you mean you stole it, at the 
Plaza?” 

“Not at all, monsieur!”’ she murmured 

inguidly back. Then she drew a deeper 
breath, and sat more rigid in her straight 
back chair. 

Something about her face at that mom- 
ent puzzled me. It seemed to hold some 
latent note of confidence. The last trace 
of fear had fled from it. There was 
something strangely like triumph, muffled 
triumph, in it. 

An arrow of apprehension shot through 
me as I stooped peering into her shadowy 
eyes. It went through my entire body, 
sharp as an electric shock. It brought 
me Wheeling suddenly about with my back 
to her and my face to the open room. 


"THEN I understood. I saw through it 
all, in one tingling second. For 
there, facing me, stood the figure of a 
man in navy blue. It was the same figure 
that I had followed through the square. 

But now there was nothing secretive or 
circuitous about his attitude. It was 
quite the other way; for as he stood there 
he held a blue-barreled revolver in his 
hand. And I could see, only too plainly, 
that it was leveled directly at me. The 
woman’s ruse had worked. I had wasted 
too much time. The confederate for 
whom she was plainly waiting had come 
to her rescue. 

The man took three or four steps far- 
ther into the room. His revolver was still 
covering me. I heard a little gasp from 
the woman as she rose to her feet. I took 
it for a gasp of astonishment. 

“You are going to kill him?’ 
in German. 

“Haven't I got to?” asked back the man. 
He spoke in English and without an 
accent. “Don’t you understand he’s a 
safe-breaker? He’s broken into this 
house? So! He’s caught in the act—he’s 
shot in self-defence!” 

I watched the gun barrel. The man’s 
calm words seemed to horrify the woman 
at my side. But there was not a trace of 
pity in her voice as she spoke again. 

“Wait!” she cried. 

“Why?” asked the man with the gun. 

“He has everything—the code, the 
plans, everything.” 

“Get them!” commanded the man. 

“But he’s armed,” she explained. 

A sneer crossed the other’s impassive 
face. 

“What if he is? Take his gun; take 
everything!” 

The woman stepped close to where I 
stood. Again I came within the radius of 
her perfumes. I could even feel her 
breath on my face. Her movements were 
more than ever pantherlike as she went 
through my pockets one by one. Yet her 
flashing and dextrous hands found no 
revolver, for the simple reason there was 
none to find. This puzzled and worried 
her. 

“Hurry up!’ 
ering me. 


she cried, 


commanded the man cov- 
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Good taste in the home is not a matter of money, but 
rather of care in the selection of apnointments that 
are appropriate and harmonizing. CREX rugs, with 
f j | their beautiful designs and tasteful colorings, help 
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“K KOVAH” CUSTARD 


Don’t deprive them 
Make it with 


The children just love custard. 
of it because eggs are dear. 


“KKOVAH” CUSTARD 


No eggs are required, and it’s simply delicious 
served with stewed prunes, preserved fruit, etc. 


15c a Tin 


Serve daily: use instead of heavy puddings which are indigestible 
and not nutritious. Ask your grocer, and give the kiddies a 
treat to-day. If he cannot supply you write direct to 


Sutcliffe & Bingham of Canada, Limited 
81 Peter St., Toronto. Ontario 
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Add to the above rates, 50c for each 
additional person, 


All surface cars and Fifth 
Ave. Busses pass the door. 
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Shops and Theatres 


Subway and “IT.” stations—two 
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Beautiful Central Park—1 block, 
OUR RESTAURANT 
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the packet in her hand. 

“Now close the windows!” ordered the 
man. 

My heart went down in my boots as J 
heard the thud of that second closed win 
dow. There was going to be no wa of 
time. 


| THOUGHT of catching the woman and 
holding her shieldlike before my body 
I thought of the telephone, and then « 
light switch, and then of the window. But 
they all seemed hopeless. 


The woman turned away, holding her 
hands over her ears. The incongruous 
thought flashed through me that two 


hours before I had called the city flat and 
stale: and here, within a rifle shot of my 
own door, I was standing face to face with 
death itself! 

“Look here,” I cried, much as I hated 
to, “what do you get out of this?” 

“You!” said the man. 

“And what good will that do?” 

“It'll probably shut your mouth, for one 
thing!” 

“But there are other mouths,” I cried 
“And I’m afraid they'll have a great ceal 
to say.” 

“I’m ready for them!” 

I could see his arm raise a little, and 
straighten out as it raised. The gun 
barrel was nothing but a black “O” at the 
end of my line of vision. I felt my heart 
stop, for I surmised what the movement 
meant. 


was his answer. 


Then I laughed outright, aloud, and 
altogether foolishly and hysterically. 
The strain had been too much for me, 


and the snap of the release had come too 
suddenly, too unexpectedly. I could see 
the man with the gun blink perplexedly, 
for a second or two, and then I could see 
the tightening of his thin-lipped mouth. 
But that was not all I had seen. 


ewe through the half-closed door I had 
caught sight of the slowly raised iron 
rod, the very rod I had wrenched from the 
outer hall window. I had seen its descent 
at the moment I realized the finality in 
those quickly tightening lips. 

It struck the arm on its downward 
sweep. But it was not in time to stop the 
discharge of the revolver. The report 
thundered through the room as the bullet 
ripped and splintered into the pine of the 
floor. At the same moment the discharged 
firearm went spinning across the room, 
and as the man who held it went down 
with the blow, young Palmer himsel 
swung toward me through the drifting 
smoke. 

As he did so, I turned to the woman 
with her hands still pressed to her ears. 
With one fierce jerk I tore the rubber- 
banded packet of papers from her clutch. 

‘But the code?” gasped Palmer, as he 
tugged crazily at the safe door. 

I did not answer him, for a sudden 
movement from the woman arrested my 
attention. She had stooped and caught 
up the fallen revolver. The man in blue, 
rolling over on his hip, was drawing a 
second gun from his pocket. 

“Quick!” I called to Palmer as I swung 
him by the armpit and sent him catapult- 
ing out through the smoke to the open 
door. “Quick—and duck low!” 

The shots came together as we stumbled 
against the stairhead. 

“Quick!” I repeated, as I pulled him 
after me. 

‘But the code?” he cried. 

“I’ve got it!” I called out to him as we 
went panting and plunging down through 
that three-tiered well of darkness to the 
street and liberty. “I’ve got it—I’ve got 


everything! 
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Look for this Sign 
on Leading Garages 


This series of twelve tire tests is designed to take the uncer- 
tainty out of tire-buving by helping the motorist to determine 
beforehand what service he may expect from the various 
tires he is considering. The next advertisement in this series 
will appear in neyt month's issue of MacLean’s Magazine. 


Thickness 


The previous Michelin advertisement that appeared in “MacLean’s” last month showed 
how the quantity of mileage-giving rubber and fabric can be gauged by weighing 


The ‘ another equally othe way fa 
MeCANUT' the quantity of materials used and 
that is fo MmeASUTe the actual thickness of freed. 


\linost any dealer can supply vou with 
CTOSS sections of the tires he carries in 
stock. Take a ruler and measure the thick- 
ness of their treads 


fabric is almost an inch thick. Note also 
that the broad tread distributes the load 
and wear over a large traction-surface. 

The quantity of materials in Michelin 


You wil] find that here again the Michelin 
Universal has a hig advantage. In the 


34x 4 size, for example, the solid though 
Hexible mass of wear-resisting rubber and 


Universals is greater, Just as the quality of 
materials is better. 
Michelins are unsurpassed in durability 


and hence most economical. 


Photographic reduction of 
cross-section of 34 x 4 
Michelin Universal. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO. OF CANADA 


LIMITED 


782 St. Catherine St. W. Montreal, Canada 


$ 


Extra Thick Tread 
Gives Michelins 
Extra Durability 
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They Bring 
Comfort and 
Convenience 


It is in modern, up-to- 
date homes—homes that 
appreciate comfort, charm, 
convenience — that 
PREMIER Electrical Ap- 
pliances find most favor. 


Handsome, sturdy, won- 
derfully efficient and eco- 
nomicai in use they are 
just such appliances as you 
would expect to be built by 
men who have grown up 
with the industry. 


Whether you buy for your 
own use or for a gift, look 
for the PREMIER. trade- 
mark. With it goes a year’s 
guarantee, a lifetime’s satis- 
faction. 

You'll find PREMIER ap- 
pliances at most good elec- 
trical dealers and hardware 
stores. Higher in quality, 
they cost no more than ord- 
inary appliances. 


SUPERIOR ELECTRICS 
Limited 
PEMBROKE, ONT. 


PREMIER 


That the Name Implies”’ 


Electrical Appliances 


The Ginger Group 
Continued from page 49 


Members were for a War Time Election 
Act and the Ginger Group were clamorous 
in their support. They figured it this 
way: “The aliens don’t want to fight. 
They are not keen on winning the war. 
We must not let their silent but deadly 
opposition weigh on an issue where they 
have no real interest.” 

The issue see-sawed in the Cabinet and 
the clamor rose higher outside until, so 
the story runs, the Ginger Group got to- 
gether one day and decided to make them- 
selves felt. 

A message was allowed to reach head- 
quarters which carried this meaning: 
“If the War Time Election Act does not 
come down to-morrow there will be an im- 


mediate move to upset the present leader- | 


ship and put in Hazen instead.” 


And, so the story runs, next day the | 
War Time Election Act was introduced | 


in the House. 

Whether matters really reached this 
acute stage or not, it was a fact that a 
distinct Hazen boom was launched previ- 
ous to the bringing down of the measure 
in the House. Hazen was acceptable to 
the insurgents, he stood for aggressive 
handling of war problems, he was a good 
speaker, he could carry the East and he 
could be made acceptable to the West. 
Whether the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries was himself privy to the use 
that was made of his name is not certain 
but the fact remains that, when Union 
Government was finally formed, it was not 
found possible to retain all the Borden 


Cabinet and, in the division of the sheep | 


from the goats, the Hon. Mr. Hazen was 
one of the goats. 


_ Union Government finally ar- 

rived it looked so much like the real 
thing that the Ginger Group fell into line 
with the rest. It was a brand new model 
this time and with an engine—the War 
Time Election Act—guaranteed to pick 
up rapidly and hit on all eight, in fact a 
purring beauty of an engine. The Group 
were not satisfied with the composition 
of the new Government by any means. 
Some of the Old Gang retained were 
judged to be mere place holders and 
political hacks, and the assortment of 
Liberals was not at all pleasing. They 
looked with alarm on the Hon. N. W. 
Rowell whom they considered an Absolut- 
ist—which, one presumes, means something 
dreadful in political parlance—and the 
Hon. F. B. Carvell had been too much of 
a bear cat in opposition to have stirred 
up any measure of love among the Con- 
servatives. But, on the whole, the 
amalgamation looked to be the best solu- 
tion possible at the time and so the ad- 
vocates of Ginger became strong Union- 
ists and went into the election fight with 
the heartiest good will. It appeared at the 
time as if the Ginger Group, having 
served its purpose, would become as ex- 
—_ as the Third Party of Billy Mac- 

ean. 


UT during the present session of the 
House, the Ginger Group has come to 
life again. It is, in fact, very much alive 
at the moment and numerically stronger 
than ever. Some Liberals have been 
added to the list. The Gingerites show 
more zest in their insurgency now be- 
cause their attitude savors less of heresy 
than before. Then it was purely a family 
row; now it is more like raising a fuss in 
a boarding house. 
To the outsider it looks as though the 


Old Fishin’ | 
Grounds 


HERE that old five- 

pounder got off last Fall 
—up over that weed bed 
that’s always good fora strike 
at least! That’s where your 
Evinrude is going to take |) 
you, first chance you get. 
iq Fishing Season takes on new 
ky 


pleasures when you have an 


EVINRUDE| 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT 
AND CANOE MOTOR 


Oar-work no longer takes the 
edge off the sport when this sturdy 
little power plant is clamped on 
the stern of your boat. 


Just a tug at the flywheel and 
the lake is yours. You can really 
“cover’’ all the good fishing grounds 
without touching oar to water. 


The Evinrude is a better buy 
this year than ever. With fair care 
it will last ten years—give you ten 
row-less vacations! 

Special method of balancing gives the 
1918 Evinrude wonderfully smooth, vi- 
brationless running. Evinrude magneto, 
built-in flywheel type, and Automatic 
Reverse. 

Write for nearest dealer’s name—and 
New Iilustrated Catalog. 

Over 90,000 sold. Used by 25 Gov'ts. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
856 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Also Mfrs. of Evinrude Oil Engines 
Distributing Branches: 

E. DROLET, Montreal, Can 
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Toront Can 
OAPT. A. A, SEARS, Victoria, B.C 
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(singer Group is likely to play a very 
valuable part in the life of the present 
parliament. Union Government went 
back with so big a majority and so direct 
and sweeping a mandate that its power is 
iangerously great. The Opposition is so 
‘onstituted that the value of its opposition 
is more or less discounted. What is 
needed, clearly, is a healthy tendency to- 
ward independent criticism on the part of 
Unionist Members. The Government 
must not have things too much its own 
way. It must not feel that it can do any- 
thing or nothing. Well, the Ginger Group 
has started functioning again and will 
provide the necessary amount of criticism 
and then some. 

It was brought back to life through the 
lack of activity shown by the Government 
n the first few months of its official exis- 
The men who had fought for ag- 
vressive action before the election wanted 
everything to go with a swing after the 
battle had been won. They objected to the 
form of government by Order-in-Council 
that was instituted ially when the 
House was sitting. And so it was not long 
before the corridors buzzed with the same 
brand of insurgency and the House wak- 
ened up to the fact that ginger can’t be 
kept down. 

It was Co]. Currie again who was first 
over the top. He introduced the matter 
of speeding up reinforcements and stirred 
up a warm discussion. Then Nickle, M.P., 
threw the title debate bomb into the House 
and the detonation pretty nearly sheared 
off every fancy title in Canada. There 
will probably be a sequel to this episode 
before prorogation and all our much res- 
pected and very worthy Sirs and Ladies 
may as a result become plain folks once 
more. Such at least is the present temper 
of the House. 

The final test of the strength of the 
movement came after the Quebec riots. 
Without desiring to impute a pussyfoot- 
ing tendency on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the fact remains that the Cabinet 
Was anxious to forget all about this inci- 
dent. It was hoped that no discussion 
would take place. The Opposition was 
well content to let things go. But Currie 
the ubiquitous, the unquenchable, was not. 
After Sir Robert Borden had completed a 
verbal report on the incident, Currie rose 
to move an adjournment for discussion of 
the matter the following day. To get his 
way it was necessary for him to have the 
support of twenty Members. The Govern- 
ment whips got busy promptly but noth- 
ing could break up the Group and even 
some adherents came over—several of the 
Toronto Members voted with them. There 
were twenty-seven in all, which is prob- 
ably high water mark for the Group and 
the Quebec debate resulted. 

As for the personnel of the Group, most 
of the old faces are there and quite 
a few new ones as well. Several Liberals 
belong, notably Michael Clark and J. M. 
Douglas of Strathcona. Many of the 
Western Members either belong or sym- 
pathize with the aims and objects. Rod- 
man of Calgary, a returned seldier and a 
clean-cut young Member with a legislative 
future; McGibbon of Muskoka; Mackie of 
Edmonton; Tweedie of Calgary; Cowan 
of Regina; all have shown their lack of 
sympathy with the practice of passive 
obedience to the party whip. 

Sir Sam Hughes could perhaps be 
classed as an ex-officio member. Sir Sam 
stands too much aloof to belong to any 
group. He who has sat in the seat of the 
mighty and wielded such autocratic power 
must evermore plow a lonely furrow. But 
Sir Sam’s attitude of vigilance causes him 
frequently to come swinging across the 
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The Aeolian -Vocalion 
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“| was intensely interested by the 
very first record that was played 
for us by the Vocalion. The black 
disc which upon many a machine 
had sent its typical talking ma- 
chine tone to my ears—the self- 
same disc under the sound box of 
the Vocalion filled the room with 
the wonderful throbbing tone of 
a ‘cello. 


THE 


Made in a 


PRICES #62 UPWARDS 


variety of beautiful 


"The Vocalion produces the sort of music 
we want in our home® “Ah! here was genuine music. I 


fairly could see the swing of the 
bow, the strong, nimble fingers of 
the’cellist leaping upon thestrings. 
“Bef re we heard any more we had 
determined that there was a place in 
~ur home for the Vocalion. 

t until later that we under 
ill significance of t 
calion expression device-the Gr 
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Canadian Distributors. 
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orbit of the Ginger Group, and 
tionably they have much in comm: 
It is certain that the Group con- 
tinue to make itself felt. The Govern. 
nent is not perfect and there wil] be 
plenty of things to criticize. <A] the 
Government is too lacking in con pactness 
to move rapi idly on all questions and a 
anizing power will be needed. Noth- 
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or when you work around your car, there 
is neither need nor excuse for you to ruin 
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SAFETY FIRST 
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have gained a reputation for workmanship, 
comfortable-fitting qualities and durability. 
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stalling that idol in the temple for some 
time.”” Finnerty chuckled. 

Then they climbed into the tonya ang 
dogeart, and sped homeward. 


CHAPTER II. 

bungalow Swinton and Lord 

Victor occupied was in large. 
brick-walled compound, in the canton- 
ments, that was known as the Dak 
Compound, because it contained thres 
bungalows the maharajah maintained 
for visiting guests. 

The tonga, finishing its clattering 
trip from the Maha Bodhi Temple, 
swung through the big gate to a circu- 
lar driveway, bordered by a yellow-and- 
green mottled wall of crotons, here anc 
there ablaze with the flaming  blood- 
red hibiscus and its scarlet rival, the 
shoe a Swinton took a deep draft 
of the ‘rfumed air that drifted | 
from pink cheeked oleander and jas 
mine; then he cursed, for a_ brackish 
taint of hookah killed in his nostrils the 
sweet perfume 

To his right lay one of the cuest 
bungalows, and a light, hanging on the 
veranda, showed a_ billowy form of 
large proportions filling an arm- chair. 
Somebody must have arrived, for th 
bungalow had been empty, the captair 
mentally noted 

In bed, Swinton drifted from a tangle 
of queries into slumber. Why had the 
German drawn Finnerty into wrestling 
the Punjabi? Why had someone stolen 
the uncut sapphire? What was behind 
the prince’s pose in religion? Who was 
the woman behind the lattice—ves, it 
Was a woman. Then Swinton drowsed 
off. 

It is soul racking to awaken in a 
strange room, startled from sleep | 
unplaceable sounds, to experience tha 
hopeless lostness, to mentally grope fo 
a door or a window in the way of a 
familiar mark to assist one’s location 
When Captain Swinton was thrust out 
of deep slumber by a demoniac tumu!! 
he came into consciousness in just su 
an environment. Lost souls torturing 
Hades could not have given expression 
to more vocal agony than the clamor 
that rent the night. 

*WINTON was on his feet before he 
\ mentally arranged his habitat. H: 
vroped in the gloom for something of 
substance in the sea of uncertainty; his 
hands fell upon the table, and, miracu 
lously, a match box. Then he lighted a 
lamp. pushed out into the passage, and 
saw Lord Victor’s pajamaed figure com 
ing toward him. 

“What a bally row!” the latter com 
plained sleepily. “Must be slaughter!” 

Ouc on the veranda, they located the 
vocal barrage; it was being fired fron 
the bungalow in which they had seen 
the bulky figure in white. Perhaps the 
vociferous one had seen their light, for 
he was erying: “Oh, my lord and master, 
save me! Tiger is biting to my death! | 
am too fearful to explore across the 
compound. Heroic masters, come with 
yuns!” 

“Oh, I say! What a devilish shindy!” 
Lord Victor contributed petulantly. “Is 
that bounder pulling our legs?” 

“It’s a baboo, and a baboo has no 
sense of humor; he doesn’t pull legs. 
the captain answered. “But he does get 
badly funked.” 

Another voice had joined issue 
Swinton knew it for a “chee-chee” voice. 
a half-caste’s. 

“Yes, sar,” the new pleader thrust out 
across the compound; “we are without 
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firearms, but a prowling tiger is waiting 
to devour us.” 

He was interrupted by a bellowing 
scream from his companion, an agonized 
cry of fright. As if in lordly reproach, 
the clamor was drowned by a reverberat- 
ing growl: “Waugh-h-h!” 

“Gad, man! Devilish like a leopard!” 
And the captain darted into his room to 
reappear with a magazine rifle. A bearer 
came running in from the cook-house, a 
lighted lantern in his hand at that in- 
stant. 

“Here, Gilfain,” Swinton called, “grab 
the lantern. If it’s a leopard he'll slink 
away when he sees the light, so we may 
not get a shot. Come on!” He was 
dropping cartridges into the magazine 
of his rifle. “Pardus is probably sneak- 
ing around after a goat or a dog. Come 
on; keep close behind me so the licht 
shines ahead.” 

“I’m game, old chappie,” 
answered cheerily. 
spiffen!” 

The gravel was cruel to their bare 
feet, but in the heat of the hunt they put 
this away for future reference. As they 
neared the other bungalow the captain 
suddenly stopped and threw his gun to 
his shoulder; then he lowered it, saying: 
“Thought I saw something slip into the 
bushes, but I don't want to pot a native.” 


Lord Gilfain 
“Push on; this is 


ayer reached the bungalow, and as 

Swinton pushed oper wooden door 
he was” greeted by wordy tumult. 
Screamed phrases issued from a_bed- 
room that opened off the room in which 
they stood. 

“Go away, jungle devil! “O Lord! I 
=hall be eated!” 

“Don't be an ass! Come out here!’ 
the captain commanded. 

The person did. One peep through 
the door to see that the English voic 
did not belong to a ghost, and a baboo 
charged out to throw his arms around 
the sahib, sobbing: “Oh, my lord, I am 
safe! I will pray always for vou.” 

Pushed off by Swinton, he collapsed 
in a chair, weeping in the relief of his 
terror. 

The baboo’s prodigal gratitude had 
obliterated a companion who had fol- 
iowed him from the room. Now the 
latter stood in the radiancy of Lord Vic- 
tor’s lantern, saying: “Baboo  Lall 
Mohun Dass has been awed by a lar 
tiger, but we have beat the cat off.” 

The speaker was a slim, very dark 
half-caste clad in white trousers and 
jaran coat. 

“It is Mr. Perreira.””. And Baboo Dass 
stopped sobbing while he made this 
momentous announcement. 

“What's all the outcry about, baboo?” 
the captain asked. 

“Sar,” Baboo Dass answered, “I will 
narrative from the beginning. I am 
coming from Calcutta to-day, and Mr. 
Perreira is old friend, college chum, he 
is come here to spend evening in familiar 
ntercourse. We are talking too late of 
pranks we execute against high author- 
ity in college. Kuda be thanked! I hav 
close the window because reading that 


mosquito bring malaria—ugh! 


yt a yell the baboo sprang to his 

feet; Perreira, leaning against thc 
centre table. had knocked off a metal or- 
nament. “Excuse me. masters, I am up- 
set by that debased tiger.” He collapsed 
into a chair. 

“What happened?” Swinton queried 
sharply, for his feet were beginning to 
sting from the trip over the gravel. 

“We hear mysterious noise—tap, tap; 
some spirit is tickle the window. T looh, 
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Get 5-Cent Breakfasts 


So with all folks—men and women. 

The basis is a dish of Quaker Oats with garnishings. 
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Reduce the cost of living by using more Quaker Oats. Make it 
the entire breakfast. Mix it with your flour foods. A multiplied cost 
can buy no such nutrition, no such delights, without it. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 
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nutrition, plus exquisite flavor And get but ten pounds from a bushel 
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Get the Varnish that is made 
to do what you want it to do. 


MAR-NOT, For Floors. Made for floors — to be walked 
on and danced on, if you like—to have water spilled on 
it, and furniture dragged over it. MAR-NOT is tough, 
durable, absolutely waterproof. Dries in 8 hours, rubs 
to a dull finish, pale in color, particularly desirable for 
fine hardwood floors. 


SCAR-NOT, For Furniture and Woodwork, has been 
the means of converting thousands of women to the idea 
of protection in the home. They use SCAR-NOT to 
make their furniture fresh and bright. Even boiling 
water does not injure this varnish. 


REXPAR, For outside work— doors, etc.—it is absolutely 
waterproof and will not turn white no matter how long 
exposed. 


The Sherwin-Williams dealer in your neighborhood has the 
right varnish for your purpose. Ask him. Ask also about FLAT-TONE, 
the oil paint for walls and ceilings — 24 beautiful 
shades, that will not crack or rub off, and may be 
washed with soap and water. 


Color schemes and suggestions for any part of your 
building furnished by expert decorators, free upon appli- 
cation, and without any obligation. 


Send forbook—“The A.B.C. of Home Painting”. 
Mailed free on request. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 


897, Centre St., Montreal, Que. 
110 Sutherland Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 10 
Paint, Varnish and Color Makers. Linseed Oi! Crushers, 
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and there, masters, spying at me is some 
old fellow of evil countenance; like a 
guru, With gray whiskers and big horn 
spectacles. But his eyves—O Kuda! Very 
brave I stand up and say, ‘Go away, you 
old reprobate!’ because he is prying.” 

“Oh, my aunt!” Gilfain muttered 
softly. 

“Then that old villain that is an evil 
spirit changes himself into a tiger and 
grins at me. Fangs like a shark has 
got—horrible! I call loudly for help be- 
cause I have not firearms. Then I hear 
my lord’s voice out here in the room and 
I am saved.” 

“Yes, sar, that is true,” Perreira af- 
firmed. “I am not flustered, but hold 
the windows so tiger not climbing in.” 

Lord Victor, raising the lantern, look 
ed into the captain’s eyes. “What do 
you make of these two bounders?” 

“You'd better go back to bed, baboo,” 
Swinton advised; “you've just had a 
nightmare—eaten too much curry.” 

But Baboo Dass swore he had seen a 
beast with his hands on the window. 

“We'll soon prove it. If the tiger 
stood up there, he will have left his pugs 
in the sand,” Swinton declared as he 
moved toward the door. He was followed 
by the baboo and Perreira, who hung 
close as they went down the steps and 
around the wall. 

As Gilfain passed the lantern close to 
the sandy soil beneath the window, 
Swinton gave a gasp of astonishment, 
for there were footprints of a tiger, the 
largest he had even seen; their position, 
the marks of the claws in the earth, in- 
dicated that the great cat had actually 
stood up to look into the room. 


“Well, he’s gone now, anyway,” the 
captain said, turning back to the drive- 
way. “You'd better go to bed, baboo; 


he won’t trouble you any more to-night.’ 


Ur Mohun Dass wept and prayed for 

the sahib to stay and protect him; he 
would go mad in the bungalow without 
firearms. 

a | say, Swinton,” Lord Victor inter 
posed, “these poor chaps’ nerves seem 
pretty well shimmered, don’t you think? 
Shall we take them over to our bunga 
low and give them a brandy?” 

The captain hesitated; he didn’t like 
baboos. But when Perreira acclaimed: 
“Yes, sar, a peg will stimul ate our 
hearts—thank vou, kind gentleman; anc 
his highness, the rajah, will ‘the nk you 
for saving me, for I am import: int arti- 
san,” his dead-blue eyes glinted. 

“Come on, then!” said the captain, 
picking his way gingerly over the gravel 

Inside the bungalow, Swinton tossea 
his keys to the bearer, saying: “Bring 

” He turned to Perreira: “What 
will you have, brandy or whisky?” 

The half-caste smacked his bluish lips 
“Any one is good, sar.” 

But Lall Mohun Dass_ interposed: 
Salaam, my preserver, I am a man be- 
cause of religious scruples teetotal, and 
whisky is convival beverage; but brandy 
is medicinal, prescribed by doctor.” 

Swinton nodded to the bearer, anc 
when the latter, unlocking the liquor 
cabinet, brought the brandy and glasses 
he said: “Put it on the table and go.” 
Then, at a suggestion, Perreira pours 
copious drafts for himself and Baboo 
Dass. 

As the water of life scorched its way 
through the thin veins of the half-caste 
he underwent a metamorphosis. The 
face that had looked so pinched and blue 
gray with fear took on a warmer copper 
tint; his eyes that had been lustreless 
warmed till they glowed; his shoulders 
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1e weapon Swin- 
at fool tiger to hell.” 
ea fatty lauch. “Do 


kind gentlemans—he 
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vou, baboo’” Perreira ques- 


“Major sah 


Swinton corrected; 
Englishmen who have 
some shoot ne ” 

iad a curious effect on 
his class stood in awe 


military, but toward the globe- 
ing, sporting Englishman they could 
wary 


r natural arrogance 
familiarity crept into 
nce; he showed his 
he litt! e reddish lines 
to pan chewing. “You 
gentlemans—I know 
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nook, too, 


captain noade 


orbes’ Hindustani dic- 
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ink like the lamp be- 
i¢ propensity Never 


man, the publics will 


you know about India and caste, 


e captain noting Perreira’s eyes 
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the 
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the! 
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Perreira had he 
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understandir 
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returned with slippers 
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ow about guns, Per- 
d, lifting the rifle to 
o you happen to know 

hat” the half- 


s a triumphant note. 


put a pair of attenuated finvers into 
the top pocket of |} 


m 


lis Jaran coat and drew 


beneath a very dirty handkerchief 

lump of something that resembled an 
unbaked biscuit. 
table as though he were tossing a box of 


of cigarettes. 
cordite—dynamite, 


eall him.” 


Good God! I say, you silly ass! 


He flipped it to the 


“Yes, sars, that is 
whatever you like to 


And Lord Victor, pushing back his chair, 
stood up. 


Baboo Dass, 


who had been sitting with 


his feet curled up under his fat thighs, 
tumbled from the 
back from the ti 
Tigers eating and explosives producing 


eruption 


families!” 


SWINTON 


» chair, and, standing 
ible, and, Mera bap! 


of death. O Kuda, my poor 


checked an_ involuntary 


movement of retreat, and the com- 


pelling void of his eyes drew from the 
half-caste an explanation: 
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IVS AN HONOUR TO 
BE A GOOD COOK 


To be able to feed the family well and economic- 
ally, is real war work. 


CORN STARCH 


is of vital importance to the good cook. It is the founda- 
tion of dozens of every-day desserts—gives lightness and 
flavour to homemade “war bread’—makes far smoother 
gravies and sauces than flour. 


Be sure to get BENSON’S—famous for quality for more 
than half a century. Manufactured by 


THE CANADA STARCH CO. LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Government Standard 
For all Your Baking 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WesternCanada Flour Mills C° Limited 


CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


700 Rooms “The Windsor’ European plan 


450 with bath exclusively 


Dominion Square - . Montreal 


Centrally located in the heart of the shopping and threatrical district. Service 
unsurpassed. Rates from $2.00 upwards per day. One block from Canadian 
| Pacific (Windsor) Station, and five minutes from Grand Trunk (Bonaventure) 
| Station. Headquarters for Motor Tourists. 

Further particulars and information on application, 
| 


JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager. 
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Variety 


The ideal cleaner for kid and calf 
leather. Put up in Brown, Grey, 
White, in fact all colors. 

Try our Nobby Brown Paste for 
brown shoes and Peerless Oxblood 
Paste for Red shoes. 

Quick White Liquid Canvas Dress- 
ing. 

Albo White Cake Canvas Dressing. 


Ask your dealer or write at Boston 
to 


[putemores Shoe Polishes 


MADE IN 


OF THE FINEST LINEN MAY BE YOURS IN 


CHALLENGE COLLARS 


— THE MOST DESIRABLE WATERPROOF 
COLLARS ON THE MARKET, 


AT YOUR DEALER'S, 
OR DIRECT 


THE ARLINGTON CO. OF. CANADA, 54 56 ve. 


weaklings who never get anywhere? 
man succeeded 


mistakes 
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to study 
that system. 


You young man? Are you 
prepared to meet face to face 
what life has in store for you 
and make a success of it, or 
are you going to fall in behind 
with the grand urmy of incom- 
petents—physical and mental 
| Rare! y, if ever, has a 
in life without health. You will find physi 
the wayside of life suffering for their early 
and a There is a reason for this. 

1 AM A BUILDER OF MEN 
it re-builder if you like—the results are the s 
they are based on a system which has taken : 
out and perfect. I, personally, am thi 
I experimented first with myself 
wanted to be sure Then I 
others with the same marvelous 
have never had a failure among 
thousands who have he 
my hands, I annihi 
many cases, 
drugs in my 
to the dogs.”’ 
to health, strength, energy and vi 
that known as the Strongfort 
which each pupil receives individual instrue- 
tions. 
® Are You Interested in Yourself ? 


What Kind ofA 
Man Are You? 


wrecks by 


ills. 

prescription 

If ever there was a Toys a road 
lit 


Have you made a mistake at some time in 
your life as a result of which you are now 
suffering and paying the pena 
are you going to do about it? 


know that I can help you and will? .* all 
earnestness and sincerity I beg of you 
LET ME RE-BUILD You 
There is a liberal educati« 
ane Conse © He 
ergy.’’ itis FREE. Send for it to-day 
stamps to cover mailing expenses 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Heaith Specialist 
510 Park Bldg.. Newark. N. J. 


and include 
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“Take seat, kind gentlemans and Ba- 
boo Lall Mohun Dass. This thing is 
innocent as baby of explosion. It is cor- 
dite not yet finish. I was in the govern- 
ment cordite factory here in —” He 
checked, looked over his shoulder toward 
the front door, and then continued: “Yes, 
sar, I was gov’ment expert man to mix 
cordite. If you don’t believe, listen, 
gentlemans. Cordite is fifty-eight parts 
nitroglycerin, 


thirty-seven parts gun- 
cotton, five parts mineral jelly, and, of 
course, acetone is used as solvent. Now 


all that is mix by hand, and while these 
parts explode like hell when separate. 
when they are mix they are no harm. 


And I was expert for mixing. I am 
expert on smokeless powder and _ all 
kinds of guns, because I am home in 
England working for Curtis & Harper 
Co. in their factory. That why Rajan 


Darport engage me.” 

Swinton’s eyes twitched three times 
but he gave no other sign. 

Baboo Dass drew himself into 
conversation. “This man, Perreira, bee. 
at school in Howrah with me, but I am 
now B. A., and trusted head krannie for 
Hamilton Company, jewel —— 

With a gasp he stopped and thrust a 
hand under his jacket; then explained: 
“Sahib, I forgetting something because 
of strict attention to tiger business. You 
are honorable gentleman who has save 
my life, so I will show the satanic thing, 
and you can write story about some 
ghost jewels.” 

He unclasped from his neck a heavy 
platinum chain, and, first casting a fur- 
tive glance toward the door, drew forth 
a pear-shaped casket of the same metal, 
saying: “You see, sar, not so glorified 
in splendor as to seduce thieves, but in- 
side is marvel of thing.” 


E thrust the casket toward Swinton, 


and laughed in toper glee when the 


captain explored vainly its smooth shell 
for a manner of opening it. “Allow me, 
sar,” and, Baboo Dass touching some 


hidden mechanism, the shell opened like 
a pea pod, exposing to the startled cap- 
tain’s eyes an exact mate to the sapphire 
Finnery had lost. 
Lérd Victor, his unschooled eyes pop- 


ping like a lobster’s, began: “Oh, I 
say ”* Then he broke off with a 
velp of pain, for Swinton’s heel had all 
but smashed his big toe beneath the 
table. 

“T am bringing for the maharajah,” 
Baboo Dass explained. “The old boy is 
gourmand for articles of vertu.” 

“Articles of virtue!” And Perreira 


leered foolishly. ‘Prince Ananda is the 


Johnnie to collect article of virtue; he 
imports from Europe.” 

“Mr. Perreira is gay young dog!” 
Baboo Dass leaned heavily across the 
table. “Perhaps Shazada Ananda is in 
big hurry to sit on the throne.” 


“There’s alw: ivs a woman at the bot- 
tom of these things, sir,” and Perreira 
twisted his eyes into an owl-like look of 
wisdom. 

“You see, sar,” 
“Prince Ananda 
maharajah, and 
evil; because of 
a tiger.” 

On the sapphire was the same inscrip- 


the baboo elucidated, 
has give this to the 
it is accursed agent of 
it I am nearly eated of 


tion Swinton had seen on the stolen 
stone. 

“That is Persian characters, sahib,” 
Baboo Dass declared ponderously. “It 1s 
used for ‘mine,’ but in learned way 


madun is proper name for mine, and 
Rikaz, this word, means buried treasure. 
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I am learned in dead languayes 

Sanskrit, Pali. It is sacred stone. I? 
you possessing patience, sahib, I wil 


narrative obscure histories of Buddhism 
“Oh, my aunt!” The already borec 
Lord Victor yawned. 


But Captain Swinton declared earnest 


ly: “If you do, baboo, I will place your 
name in my book as an authority.’ 
Mohun Dass’ breast swelled with 


prospective glory. 

“I say, old chappie, if we're to sit out 
the act I’m going to have a B. and S.,”’ 
and Gilfain reached for the bottle 

“We'll all have one,” declared the 
captain to the delight of Pe rreira. 

“Kind sar,” Baboo Dass pleaded, ‘do 
not speak these things to-morrow, 


for 


my caste frowning against bacchanalian 
feast.” 

“We promise, old top!” Lord Victor 
declared solemnly, and Swinton mentally 
added: “The Lord forbid!” 

“Now, sar,” began Baboo Daas, “in 
Buddhist book, ‘Paramamta Maju,’ is 


describe the Logha, the earth, telling it 


rests on three great sapphires, and be- 
neath is big rock and plenty oceans 
And according to that book is three 


sacred sapphires knocking around loos« 
If any man have them three together 
he is the true Buddha and rules all India 
Prince Sakya Singha got those sapphires 
and became Buddha; that was up on the 


hill where is Maha Godhi Temple. The 
sapphires got hole because one is to 
hang in the temple, one hangs on a 


sacred elephant that guard the temple, 
and one round the Buddha’s neck.” 
Baboo Dass lifted his glass, his 
ox eyes peering over its top at Swi nton, 
who was thinking of Finnerty’s eleph 
that had the 
Baboo Dass resumed 


heavy 


“And here, kind 


centleman, is the hell of dilemma, for 
one sapphire is Brahm, the Creator; on 
Vishnu, the Preserver; and one Siva, th: 
Destrover. So, if a man got one he 
don't know if it is loadstone for good 
fortune or it brings him to damnation.’ 
‘But, baboo,” Swinton objects 
“those are Brahmin gods, and Buddhists 
have practically no gods.” 


revolte 
the two 


kind of 
the north 


“Sar, Buddhism is 
3rahminism, and in 
is mixed.” 


baboo 
sapphire in 


is the Siva stone, 


pointed gingerly 
ts platinum case: “That 
I believe. Maharaja! 


Darpore is sending to my company 

Calcutta by special agent for them to 
find other two stones like it. See, sahib. 
he is foxy old boy. We make that chain 


and casket—his order. That specia 
agent disappeared for ever—he is vanish 
the next day; the workman that fitted 
the stone in the case died of cholera; 
some devil tried to steal the sapphir 

all the workmen get a secret it Is eV! 
god and they strike. The manager, 
Rombey Sanib, swear plenty blasphem) 
and command me: ‘Baboo Dass, you are 
brave mans, take the damn thing to oid 
Darpore and tell his banker I must have 
rupees twenty thousand; they owe us 
sixty thous and.’ Rombey Sahib knows 
I will give the banker a commission, _ 
the old thief will write a money order. ‘ 

“What did the maharajah want of ¢ 


three sapphires?” Swinton asked in- 
nocently. 

Baboo Dass leaned across the table, 
and in a gurgling whisper said: ‘Be- 
cause of this foolish belief that he 
would rule all India. The Buddhi- 
would think he was a Buddha. Tha 
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owering the Cost Getting Orders 


HEY were talking about the high cost of getting orders—were Brown and Jones. They 

were agreed on some things: train service was interfering with ability of salesmen to 

‘all on as many as formerly; hotel bills were adding heavily to the weekly expenses of 

salesmen ; congested freight and express service was interfering with quick deliveries; salaries 
of men were going up; labor of all sorts, as well as materials, was becoming higher-priced. 

Then Brown said: “I am giving a good deal of thought to the training of my salesmen. I am endeavor- 

ing to make them produce more business—to sell more goods, and to reduce the number of futile calls. 

I notice that they are giving much attention to this subject in the United States, and that in Canada some 


lirms are paying serious attention to this matter of better salesmanship.” 


“What are you doing?” said Jones. 


“Well, I haven't done a great deal so far, for I am in the initial 
stages of my studies. But one thing I have learned: it is that 
my men haven't been analyzing the causes of their failures to 
make sales. I can't blame them, for I myself haven’t troub- 
led myself to dig into this phase of the selling game. Now I 
po asking myself and my men—Why the failure to get the 
order. 


“I have discovered a good deal. One thing is that my men 
haven't known enouch about the goods they took out to demon. 
strate them convincingly. This is largely our fault. So we 
are using time and printed matter to make our men know 
exactly what they have to offer. 


“Another thing we have had impressed on us is that our men 
haven't been approaching their prospects always in the best 
way. They have been too keen to sell rather than to serve. 

“I saw a thing the other day that is good—by a man named 
Casson. He said the average sulesman’s method was ‘Talk 
Argue—Compel.’ As against this, he recommended: Listen 
A\gree—Oblige. 


“What he means is that the salesman must get on the side of 
the buyer if he is to have best results. And so I am doing 
something to vet my men trained to acquire the point of view 
of the man they canvass—this first. When a salesman post- 
pones his sales talk until he has won the interest and atten- 
tion of the prospect, he is in a much more favorable position to 
put across his proposal. 


“T read recently an advertisement of the FINANCIAL POST 
in which it told of Frank Mutton, President of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Company, in which he said that he 
has subscribed to THE POST for each of his salesmen in order 
that they may be well informed about business conditions and 
affairs in Canada—this as an aid in making sales. The idea, I 
infer, is to make his men quick to get the point of view of the 
men they are to canvass—tc become possessed of a kind and 


Just what does THE FINANCIAL POST aim to do? 


‘ 


amount of information which will enable them to make them- 
selves interesting to prospective buyers of time-recording 
machines. 

“Now, I have known Mutton for many years—known him to 
be a super-salesman. In subscribing to THE POST for his 
salesmen, I saw one of his methods—secrets, if you like. So | 
got THE POST myself to see how’my men could make use of 
it for the same objects. 

“T have subscribed to THE POST for 4 months at the cost of a 
dollar per salesman, and I have been having my men report tc 
me in writing just how. they are finding THE POST useful to 
them. They read THE POST with one question uppermost 
What item or article in this issue can be used by me to help 
me make sales? 

“T want to tell you, Jones, that I am delighted with the exper)- 
ment. The minds of my men have been stimulated. They are 
‘cashing in’ on what they read. They relate certain items or 
articles to certain prospects, and they are approaching their 
customers with greater confidence, greater art, and with more 
persistency, born of a surer knowledge of how our product is 
worth the other man’s consideration and purchase 

“My men are bringing in more business, and this offsets the 
increasing costs of going after business.” 


* * 


A VERY suggestive conversation, is it not? The point of 
its reproduction here: If you think the idea put into 
operation by Brown (and Mutton who is paying for 50 sub- 
scriptions for men in his employ) is worth your consideration. 
then investigate THE POST for yourself. Instruct us to send 
THE POST to you that you may investigate it from the angle 
—What is there in this paper that my men can use to help 
them “get next” their prospects with a view to making more 
sales and in quicker time? 
So we suggest to you that you sign the coupon below. 


4 


The answer is: It gives business men information 


about every important happening in every part of Canada as this happening relates to Business. It fol- 
lows the various listed and unlisted securities, and gives each week clear and accurate and up-to-the- 
minute information about them It tells about the movements and influences affecting such groups of 
investment interests as Iron and Steel, Textiles, Milling, Pulp and Paper, Transportation, and so on. It 
has numerous contributed articles of first-class interest and importance. It contains much personal 
matter—notes and sketches about men of influence or position in the public eye whose doings or sayings 
have relation to Business. Withal, THE POST is extremely readable. It. is edited and prepared by 


trained journalists—the highest-priced staff of men 


POST a “different” paper, and a good one. The subscription price is $3.00 (52 issues 


or 4 months for one Collar. 


on any publication in Canada. All this makes THE 
Saturdays) 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd., 


Dept. MM. 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto. 


Send ™ THE FINANCIAL POST (weekly, every Saturday). Subscription price of $3 
will be remitted on receipt of invoice in the usual way. Have it addressed to 
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THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Made for work, for play, for 
dress, in shapely stylish designs 
and the season’s latest shades. 

They are strongest too, 


just where the rub comes 


hardest and most often. 
Also makers 


of Sweater Coats 


Penmans, Limited and Underwear 


Paris 
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word Rikaz means, in theologic way ail 


that in the man possesses the three sap Zz: 


phires is buried the treasure of hol: 


A 
nowledge ~ 
Swinton, turning his head at a faint “a R d R | XQ 
sound, saw his bearer standing in the 
‘Did master ¢a . 
Will Relieve that 
Strain of War Work 


‘No Go!” 
Y Vacation in these war times is something more than a pleasurable outing. 


lw servant asked 


frembling with apprehension, Baboo / 
Dass slipped the case back in his breast. 
4 revulsion of bibulous despondency 
took possession of him; he slipped a 
@ white itton sock from one of the feet 
he had pulled from their shoes in his 
‘xuberancy, and wiped his eyes. 


It 


/ should, like everything else, be made part of the campaign to winthe war. To \ 


be mentally and physically fit to cope with all war problems should be the aim 


of every citizen. This will be accomplished by a vacation in 


/ 
| 
‘Baboo Dass is right,” Perreira de 
ill 1 am working like mole in the ¢ round. | | Oregon - Washington - British Columbia ! 
ut I got my eye teeth looking when I \ | it is a tishing country. Ripped cross-wise in a dozen divections by 


a im mn tne light I am Brit sher Pic- 
adilly Circus is home for me—if I work 


for native prince I don’t sell my mess of 


\ mountain ranges which supply the tumbling rivers, waterfalls and | 
lakes innumerable. Afoot, or by motor you can find exclusive / 
fishing spots. There is room for ail and fish for all 


Rainbow, Dolly Varden, Cut-throat, Bass, Perch / 


Perreira tapped the breast pocket of 


~ 
juran coat “T got littl bool: or the big fighting Salmon! Take home a f, 
ere " The half-caste gulped; a cook... trophy from the Pacific Vy, 
ave of sea vreen swept over h face Northwest ' 


rurgled “Sick,” and made a reeliny 
fash for the veranda. At the door, } 


naboo dived under the table 


_— it was the tiger, Swinton 
grabbed his rifle and sprang to the 
floor, discovering native” standing 
gainst the wall. 
“What do you want?” the captain 
ked in rapid Enelis! 
* ‘Sahib, I am the night chowkidar of 
e compound.” 


‘Sit on the steps there!” Swinton com- 


ick at the table, he said: “Baboo, 


u and Perreira go back to vour bunga- 
now with the chowkidar, but I 


@ vou he understands English.” 
rrembling, Perreira whispered: “That 
nay spy. Please lending me _ rupees 


IUR 
Baboo Dass revived to encourage the NTERNATIONAL 
“al, saying: Mr. Perreira is honest 


PLAYGROUND 


an; I indorse for him rupees five 


4 
uspecting that the requested loan 
id something to do with the eaves- 
ropping chowkidar, Captain Swinton 
vent to his room, returning with the sil- 
er, which he slipped quietly into Per- | 
eira’s palm, saying in a low. voice: | 
Come to see me again.” He stood | 
vatching the three figures pass down 
- the moonlit road, and saw Perreira touch 
he chowkidar; then their hands met 
Going to their rooms, Lord Victor 
said: “Don’t see how the devil you had 


Fishing by » Real Fishermans? 
“The World’s GC Adaveg the Pacitic Northwest Tourist 


reatest, Office oF the Executive Secretary, Herbert 


"he patience, captain. Are you reall; Out-of-Doors Cuthbert, 1917 C. Smith Buildiagh Seattle, 


“[ may get something out of it.” the 
intain answered enigmatically. 


ALL ABOUT BUILDING A HOME 


Are you puzzled about how to go about preparations for building that new 


CHAPTER III. 


SWINTON had told his 
bearer to call him early, his life in 


house? 
India having taught him the full value A Book for Do you want expert information specially written for the “lay’’ mind? 
of the glorious early morning for a ride. We offer you this in the form of a book that will save you many dollars 


and give you the information you need from the first step of SELECTING 


Lord Victor had balked at the ide: : 
te : et t the lea of a the Layman THE SITE to furnishing and decorating a home. 


zray-dawn pleasure trip on horseback, 
ind Swinton had not pressed the point, eho tithe of this tent fe 


for he very much desired to make a little Written by “Bp ildi H 99 
uilding a Home 


‘our of inspection off his own bat, a con- 
templative ride free from the inane com- Experts 
ments of his young charge. By H. W. Desmond and H. W. Frohne 
Bound in Buckram - Postpaid, $1.65 
At the first soft drawn-out “Sah- 


@ h-i-b!” of his bearer, the captain was up TECHNICAL BOOK DEPT., 143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 


with soldierly precision. His eyes light- 
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ed with pleasure when he saw the saddle 
horse that had been provided for him 
from the maharajah’s stable. He was 
a fine, upstanding brown Arab, the eyes 
full and set wide. When Swinton patted 
the velvet muzzle the Arab gave a little 
sigh of satisfaction, expressing content; 
he liked to carry men who loved horses. 

The bearer, officiously solicitous, had 
rubbed his jacket over the saddle and 
bridle reins, and, examining the result, 
said: “Huzoor, you have clean leathers; 
it is well. Also the steed has lucky 
marks and his name is Shabaz.” 

Shabaz broke into a free-swinging 
canter as the captain took the road 
that stretched, like a red ribbon laid 
on a carpet of green, toward the hill, 
whereon, high up, gleamed a flat pearl, 
the palace of Prince Ananda. 

On the hillside was a delicate tracery 


of waving bamboos, through which 
peeped cliffs of various hues—rose- 
colored, ebon black, pearl gray, ver- 


milion red; and over all was a purple 
haze, where the golden shafts of the 
rising sun shot through lazy-rising va- 
pors of the moist plain. he cliffs re- 


sembled castle walls rising from the 
buried city, mushrooming themselves 
into sudden arrogance. To the north 


a river wound its sinuous way through 
plains of sand, a silver serpent creep- 
ing over a cloth of gold. Back from 
either side of the river lay patches of 
wheat and barley, their jade green and 
golden bronze holding of grain suggest- 
ing gigantic plates of metal set out in 
the morning sun to dry. 


O the westward of the river lay Dar- 
pore City, looking like a box of scat- 
tered toys. Beyond the white palace the 
sal-covered hills lay heavy, mysterious, 
sombre, as if in rebuke to the eastern sky 
palpitating with the radiancy that flood- 
ed it from the great golden ball of heat 
that swept upward in regal majesty. 

Yawning caves studding a_ ravine 
which cut its climbing way up the hil!- 
side shattered the poetic spell which 
had driven from Swinton’s mind his real 
object in that solitary ride. The cave 
mouths suggested entrances to military 
underground passages. He was certain 
that the pearlike palace was a place of 
intrigue. The contour of the great hill 
conveyed the impression of a stronghold 
—a mighty fort, easy of defence.  In- 
deed, as Swinton knew, that was what 
it had been. Its history, the story of 
Fort Karges, was in the India Office, and 
Prince Ananda must have lied the night 
before when he said he did not know 
what city lay beneath the palace. 

Fort Kargez had been the stronghold 
of Joghendra Bahi, a Hindu rajah, when 
the Pathan emperor, Sher Ghaz, had 
swept through India to the undulating 
plains of Darpore. 

Gazing at the formidable hill, Swinton 
chuckled over the wily Pathan’s manner 
of capturing Fort Kargez by diplomacy. 
He had made friends with Rajah Bahi, 
asking the favor of leaving his harem 
and vast store of jewels in that gentle- 
man’s safe custody till his return from 
conquering Bengal. 

Such a bait naturally appealed to the 
covetous Hindu. But the palanquins that 
carried the fair maids and the wealth 
of jewels had also hidden within enough 
men to hold the gate while a horde of 
Pathans rushed the fort. But Rajah Bahi 
and many of his soldiers had escapec. 
to the underground passages, and either 
by accident or design—for the vaults 
had been mined—they were blown up, 
turning the fort over like a pancake, 
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burying the Pathan soldiers and the vast 
loot of gold and jewels. Then the jungl 
crept in, as it always does, and smoth- 
ered the jagged surface beneath whica 
lay the ruined walls. Many of the arti- 
ficial lakes remained; they were jus 
without the fort. 

Climbing the zigzag roadway, Swin- 
ton fell to wondering if all the prince’s 
talk of a desire for removal from the 
bustle of Darpore City was simply a 
blind; if his real object weren’t a sys- 
tematic exploration for the vast store ot 
wealth in the buried city and also the 
preparation of a rebel stronghold. 

On the plateau he took a road that 
forked to the right, leading between 
hedges of swordlike aloes to the palace 
gardens. .At a gateway in a_ brick 
wall, his guide dropped to his haunches, 
saying: “There is but one gate, sahib; 
1 will wait here.” 


a corner of an oleander-bor- 
dered path, Swinton suddenly pulled 
Shabaz to a halt. Twenty yards away, 
a girl sat a gray stallion, the poise of 
her head suggesting that she had hear? 
the beat of his horse’s hoofs. A ripple 
of wind carried the scent of the Arab 
to the gray stallion; he arched his taper- 
ing neck and swung his head, the eyes 
gleaming with a desire for combat. A 
smal! gloved hand, with a quick slip of 
the rein, laid the curb chain against his 
jaw; a spur raked his flank, and, spring- 
ing from its touch, he disappeared around 
a turn. 

Piqued, his query of the night before, 
“Who was the woman?” recalled to his 
mind, Swinton followed the large hoof- 
prints of the gray. They led to within 
six feet of the garden wall, where they 
suddenly vanished; they led neither to 
the right nor to the left of the sweeping 
path. 

“Good old land of mystery!” the cap- 
tain muttered as, slipping from his sad- 
dle, he read out the enigma. Back, the 
greater stride told that the gray had 
gone to a rushing gallop. Here, six 
feet from the wall, he had taken off 
in a mighty leap; two holes cupped 
from the roadbed by the push of his 
hind feet told this tale. Swinton could 


just chin the wall—and he was a tall 
man. On the far side was a fern- 
covered terrace that fell away three 


feet to a roadbed, and just beyond the 
road the rim of a void a hundred feet 
deep showed. 

“No end of nerve; she almost de- 
serves to preserve her incognito,” Cap- 
— Swinton thought, remounting Sha- 
az. 


On his way out the captain passed 
a heavy iron gate that connected the 
garden with the palace. And from be- 
yond was now coming a babel of ani- 
mal voices from the Z00 Min ling 
vith the soft perfume of roses a rt 
odor of cooking curry reminded im 
of breakfast. At the gate he picked 
up his man, and, riding leisurely me, 
sought to learn from that wizened old 
Hindu the horsewoman’s name 

There came a keen look of cautious 
concealment into the man’s little eve 
as he answered: “Sahib, the lady I 


knew not, neither is it of profit for one 
of my labor to converse about fins 

ple, but as to the gray stallion we in 
the stables allude to him as Sheitan.” 


“He jumps well, Radha.” 

“Ha. sahib; all that he does is per 
formed with strength, even when he 
tore an arm out of Stoll Sahib—he of 
the Indigo.” 

“How comes the lady to ride such 


an evil horse?” the captain asked. 

“The stallion’s name is Djalma, sahib, 
which means the favor of sacred Kud 
but to the mem-sahib—lady—he comes 
from the maharani’s stable, which is a 
different thing.” 

“To bring her harm, even as 
Sahib came by it?” 

But Radha parried this talk of caus« 
leading to effect by speech relating to 


Sto!l 


Djalma. “It might be that the matter 
of Stoll Sahib’s hand was but an ace: 
dent—I know not; but of evil omens, 
as twisted in the hair of a horse, we 


horsemen of repute all know. The gras 
stallion carries three marks of ill-favor. 
Beneath the saddle he has the shadow 
maker, and that means gloom for hi 
owner: at the knee is a curl, with the 


tail of the curl running down to the 
fetlock—that means the withdrawal of 
the peg. That is to say. sahib, that hi- 
owner’s rope pegs will have to be 
knocked out for lack of horses to tis 
to them.” 

“He seems a bad lot, Radha,” Swin 
ton remarked as the attendant stopped 
to pick a thorn from his foot. 

“Worst of all,” the little man added 


dolefully, “is the wall eye.” 
“Has the gray stallion that 
A smile of satisfaction wreathed the 


puckered lips of Radha. “The sahib 
knows, and does the sahib remember 
the proverb? 

“That not one will be left alive in 


your house if you possess a horse with 
one white eye?” the captain said. 
(To be continued) 


The Astronomer and the Star 
Continued from page 28 


grown up, Marmaduke,” he said, “that 
she is twenty years old. I had no idea. 
She seemed such a child, a very nice and 
delightful child.” 

“Girls are frightfully baffing, old chap,” 
I told him. “No definition, axiom, postu- 
late ever framed can express them.” 

“T suppose they are,” he gloomed. “I 
have known very little of women and 
girls. Perhaps I have devoted myself 
too much to science.” 

“Half science,’ I ventured to correct 
him. “There can be no true science that 
leaves them out. Get to know their hearts 
and minds—the nice ones I mean—and 
there isn’t much more one need care about 
knowing this side Jordan.” 

“Yes, they are, as you say, Marmaduke, 


very baffling,” he lamented. 
off and rubbed his spectacles. 

“Not more so than angles and so forth,” 
I told him. “Infinitely more interesting, 
and you can work the problem out to the 
quod erat demonstrandum point if you are 
painstaking, deserving, and lucky.” 

Perhaps this scrap of conversation 
perked him up a bit, for he began to take 
an interest in things again. . 


And he took 


HE next Sunday morning I was late 
getting up. When I got back from 
my swim, I found the Professor all dicked 
up, ready to go out. 
“Church!” he said, answering my look 
of enquiry. 
“Church?” I repeated. 
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“Certainly!” he said. And there came 
the least suspicion of a pinky look on the 
top of his head. 

“Most proper!” I commended. “There 
are few places in which one may get more 
consolation and comfort when things do 
not coincide as they should. But,” I 
added, “you had an argument with the 
clergyman the other day when he came 
to investigate the spiritual condition of 
iid Bloggs, and you told me you entirely 
lisapproved of his views. If I remember 
aright you said he was ‘Atavistic’ or 
‘Anthropomorphic’ or a ‘Mosaic Cosmo- 
vonist,” or something equally frightful 
sounding.” 

“It is not same clergyman,” he said, in 
excuse, 

“Very good,” I told him. “By all means 
yo and get consolation, but service will 
not begin for a good hour and a half.” 

“It is not the same church,” he replied, 
vetting a bit pinkier. I said nothing, but 
worked my way through the piece of 
toast Mrs. Bloggs had armor-plated 
admirably. 

The service, in the ordinary course of 
events would probably be over at noon. 
Pottinger sauntered home at 9.30, so he 
must have dallied somewhat on the road. 
The next day we played golf—till noon. 
Then he did a slink. The day after, and 
many days, and weeks saw the same per- 
formance. 

One morning he came into my room 
and hauled the covers off me at the 
weird hour of seven, demanding instanter 
that we go and swim. 

It was outrageous, but still one did out- 
rageous things for old Pott. When we 
got back he rigged himself out in his very 
prettiest. 

“Marmaduke!” he said. 
walk with me?” 
“Won't a round of the links do as well?” 
suggested. 

“Not at all,” he replied. 

“Very well,” I succumbed. 

So we legged it for four good miles, 
talking about the weather, and golf, and 
other improving topics, train schedules 
among them. Pott pulled up at the gate 
of a church, and showed a desire to enter. 

“But, you dear old dodderer, this isn’t 
Sunday! You have got an acute attack 
of ecclesiasmania,” I told him. 

“Marmaduke!” And he tapped me sev- 
eral times on the chest. “Every day is 
Sunday now.” It sounded rather alarm- 


“Will you take 
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ing, but he looked frightfully chirpy over it. 

“Have you ever been best man at a 
wedding?” he demanded. 

I nodded and winked at him. I’ve 
helped to launch more poor blighters from 
the ways of independence than one cares 
to remember. But there was no use dis- 
couraging the old lad. 

“Where do we meet Sabrina?’ 
ned at him, and he grinned back. 

Before he could answer Stella floated 


I grin- 


up. There was no tigress in her eyes 
now. Her mouth was very sweet and 
trembly. Her hair—dark, I think I told 
you—was as the night, her face a white, 


luminous star set in it. The veiling loose 
coat was gone, and as I saw the little fig- 
ure 1 understood the meaning of the word 
“exquisite.” 

So we moved up to the altar, and the 
clergyman, who was not the Mosaic 
Cosmogomist, made the astronomer and 
the star to coincide. 

“You will see that Stella’s name is put 
up at the club for membership?” said 
Pottinger, as we waited for the train. 

“She will be elected under emergency 
rules before the week is over,” I replied. 


“And Marmaduke!” said Stella. She 
had never thus named me before. I had 
no idea the word could sound so fine. 


‘Bend down your head. I want to say 
something awfully secretly in your ear.” 
I bent down to listen, and she said some- 
thing strange and wonderful had hap- 
pened. It fell on my cheek, very soft, very 
sweet, very fragrant, and I believe I be- 
gan to get pinky too, with old Pott look- 
ing down at me all a-grin. Then I put 
them abroad the train, and they pulled 
out for Eden. 
* * * 
‘¢] WENT down to see them a week 
or two ago,” continued Marmaduke. 
“Godfather, don’t you know! I wanted 
them to call the little chap Asteroid 
sort of star chip—but they insisted on 


Marmaduke. Frightful responsibility to 
be a godfather!” 

“But what was it she said at the 
train?” I asked. 


“Oh, yes. It was rather baffling, you 
know, but it all came back later, when 
the rose mist faded,” he answered. “I 
bent my head and she whispered fright- 
fully confidential: ‘Marmaduke, the state 
of the game, at the finish, is “One up 
on Bogey!”’” 

And so it was. 


The Watchword of Canada 


Continued from page 28. 


vrave, the men who return to Canada will 
put an end to racial strife in this coun- 
try; they will stand together for a united 
Canada. We cannot unite by arguing; 
we can unite by working together for a 
vreat purpose in which we all believe. I be- 
lieve that with the cheerful acceptance of 
this proposal, with the going forth of the 
men of Ontario and Quebec, we have 
started on the course of real and lasting 
unity; we have started on a course which 
will bind together the conflicting interests, 
the different races and the different 
creeds in this country. 

Canada stands at the parting of the 
ways. The situation at the front is grave 
beyond description. Our boys have fought 
with a courage and a heroism unsurpassed 
in history. The generals of the Allied 
armies on the Western front agree that 
there is no finer fighting corps on the 
whole western front than the Canadians. 
Some go further and say that it is the 
best. Our Canadian soldiers are giving 
their lives for us. What are we going to 


do for them? They went overseas with 
the pledge and promise of the people of 
Canada that we would stand by them; 
that we would back them up; that we 
would send them reinforcements; that we 
would not desert them. Are we going to 
keep our pledge to those gallant men? 
That is the question you and I must 
answer at this hour. From the Atlantic 
to the Pacific throughout the Dominion of 
Canada there is but one answer in the 
hearts of the people, and that is: Canada 
must and will stand by her men to the 
limit of Canada’s power and resources. 

Shall we do it?) Shall we do it as men? 
Shall we do it as our fathers did over a 
century ago? The German must be de- 
feated. Right must triumph. The cause 
of liberty must prevail. Canada will not 
stain her glorious record; Canada will add 
a new and more glorious chapter to her 
history; Canada will fight to the last for 
the sacred cause. of liberty, for British 
freedom, for civilization and final victory 
will be ours. 
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The Floor Questio 
Hardwood Floors are beautiful, 
economical, durable, healthful and 
labor saving. They are the com- 
mon-sense answer to the floor 
question. 

Costing only 65c to $1.25 a square yard, 
Rathbone Hardwood Floors are less ex- 
pensive than carpets, rugs or linoleum 


Rathbone 
Oak Veneer 


Flooring 


can be put down perfectly by any car- 
penter or by the man of the house if 
he is handy with tools. Being only 


three-eighths of an inch thick it 1s 
light and easy to handle and even with 
strenuous wear it will last longer than 
the house itself. 


Veneer Oak Stairs 


Th ame Q whi rdwood 
fi ~ 1 n mo n home 
make haniwood equally desirable. Your 
it With oak veneer, the 
ky flooring 
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Write for Folde 
Write for free folder which gives full 
particulars. State size of your rooms 
and we will quote you cost of flooring 
in quarter-cut white oak, plain red 
oak or birch. 


GEORGE RATHBONE 
2 to 42 Toronto, Ont. 


Send This Coupon 


Geo. Rathbone, Limited, 


2-42 Northcote Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Sirs: 


Please send me folder giving partic 
lars of your Hardwood Flooring You 
truly, 

Mr. 
Street and No. 


Prov 


P.S..-The rooms we are thinking of flo« 
ing are size 
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What of the New CanadapP 


By Dr. Helen MacMurchy 


Y CANADIAN, what kind of Can- 

ada do you want to live in after 

the war? Beeause we can make 
our Canada, and we shall have it to do. 
Great changes there have been, great 
changes there will be and we must take 
our part in understanding the meaning of 
these changes in and for Canada. Canada 
will be the kind of country that we are 
wise enough and strong enough and kind 
enough to make it. 

We need not say rich enough. Long 
ago, in the day of a small Canada, when 
George Munro Grant went from ocean to 
ocean to see and believe, and then went 
from ocean to ocean again to tell others 
what he had seen and believed of the 
amazing fertility and resources of Can- 
ada—how he found grains of wheat, drop- 
ped by chance on the prairie, springing up 
and bearing abundant fruit—how field, 
forest, and mine were full of incalculable 
riches—he always used to add the impres- 
sive word that if Canada were ever found 
wanting in national spirit and spiritual 
riches, it would not be on account of any 
poverty or lack of material things in Can- 
ada, but that we should pray that our na- 
tional glory of heart and greatness of soul 
might bear some fit relation to our over- 
whelmingly great inheritance of earthly 
things. 

THE CHALLENGE FROM ST. JULIEN. 


Had George Munro Grant and John A. 
Macdonald and Joseph Howe and D’Arcy 
McGee lived to see pioneers from Peace 
River on the North and miners from Cape 
Breton on the East pour to war in 
1914—-had they lived to hear the trumpet 
call that set our Canadian youth in battle 
array from Victoria to Halifax—had they 
been at Valcartier and St. Julien, at 
Courcelette and Vimy Ridge, at Mes- 
sines and Passchendaele—had they even 
known that the day would come when 
money by the million would flow like a 
river for Red Cross and Patriotic Funds 
and national purposes in the day of the 
Empire’s need—had they dreamed of a 
Union Government—these great Cana- 
dians might have felt that their faith was 
justified and that it was well with the soul 
of the nation, even though so many of the 
flower of the youth of Canada sleep their 
last sleep alone in glory on Flanders’ field 
or Somewhere in France. 

It is well for their souls at least 
who gave their lives for their friends and 
country and for the love and peace of God. 
But what about Canada?—the Canada 
whose sons gave their lives to save her 
from tyranny and dishonor. Was it 
worth while? 

Not if the worship of the golden calf is 
to go‘on as usual. Not if we are to 
go on making the ephah small and the 
shekel great. Not if the hire of the 


laborer which is kept back by fraud 
crieth against us. Not if we “do not know 
and will not consider.” Not if we. as a 
nation, are “disobedient unto the heaven- 
ly vision” to which we have been briefly 
recalled by the merciless logic and the 
bitter sufferings of war. 

We have a glimpse now of a different 
standard from that of pre-war days. The 
danger is that the glimpse may be a fleet- 
ing one. We have, for the time, lost faith 
in certain false gods, and are minded to 
spare ourselves certain “unnecessary 
hells” which we abhor. But what prepar- 


Dr. Helen MacMurchy. 


ation are we making for our future, and 
for the future of our country? 

We need a different outlook on life— 
“A wider, grander kingdom, and a deeper, 
nobler God;” we need to air our minds and 
not cramp them in the stifling atmosphere 
of selfishness and apathy. We need to fill 
our imaginations with what is lovely and 
of good report—picture and vision and 
plan—not emptiness. We need to do 
things more and talk about them less. 
Competition and criticism and opposition 
may be good in their place, but co-opera- 
tion and understanding are better and 
usually more effective in the end, if not 
in the beginning. We need to welcome 
and foster and encourage the new ideas 
of others, and make much of them, and 


we need to conduct an earnest search it 
our own brains for our own better 
We need more devotion to the 
good, more enthusiasm for the 
cause. We need to give full play and in 
stant expression and opportunity to the 
instinct we all feel to “get up and get int 
the game” and we need to make it our 
duty, business and joy to encourage and 
set free that instinct in others. 

Great qualities have come to birth in the 
line of battle and in the trenches. This 
man showed marvellous resource and in- 
itiative, and that man priceless common 
and that other ‘remarkable self- 
control and yet another. real ivence 
and all showed discipline and the hero's 
neart 

There can be found in peace the mora! 
equivalent of war. We must learn t 
realise ourselves and to help those with 
whom we associate to realise themselves 
We must make that 
mining and definite 


ideas 
genera 


commor! 


sense, 


inte 


realisation a deter- 


aim in politics, in 
business, in education, in. society, ir 
religion and in the home. 
THE BLIND SPOT IN THE EYE 


To begin with our politics. It was 
quite striking in November and December 
1917, to notice how often politicians on 
both sides were startled to find that vir- 
tues, highly esteemed by them and thei 
friends, were actually possessed by 
gentlemen on the former “opposite side.’ 
The truth was that these men had 
never been in real contact with each other 
before—never had really seen each othe 
before on account of that blind spot in the 


eye which is caused by prejudice. That 
is, neither man had really looked at 
the other man. He had. looked at the 


politician and you cannot see a man from 
that point of view. If you really want to 
know people, work with them. Still bet- 
ter, take an interest in them. It is not 
party affiliations that harm a country 
It is using party affiliations for selfish 
ends. It is making party a means to per- 
petuate prejudice. It is obscuring the 
real issue before the people by skilful 
economy of the truth, thereby impoverish- 
ing national life and character. It is 
playing your own game and not the 
country’s. 

The 17th of December, 1917, was the 
Dominion of Canada’s Busy Day. Many 
of us Canadians rose at 4.30 a.m. instead 
of 7.30 a.m. All day there was an intense 
personal concern and attention, a serious- 
ness and earnestness in all Canada. The 


spirit of that Union Government election 
campaign will help to make the right 
kind of Canada. 
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This Canadian-made Lens Gives Full 
Light and No Glare 


No Focusing No Adjusting 


Low in Price High in Efficiency 


The DOMINIONLENZ 


With the development of the “DOMINIONLENZ” there has ceased to be any 
necessity to send Canadian money out of Canada and pay an exorbitant price 
for auto lenses. 


\ Highest Official Rating Nothing But Satisfaction 


XN In the report on Motor Vehicle: Headlights and Glare No focusing, no adjusting, no glaring, no 
~ Elimination just issued by the Ontario Government, The DominionLenz complie with the YW 
out of 31 lenses tested, the DominionLenz is the only approval of the police departmer Mi 1 
‘ one rated by the Highways Department for use with Leagues; looks well and light and git 
ipoint You 


\ a 24-candle power lamp without focusing or bracket plete satisfaction from every stand] 
adjustment. wavs |} glad you bought DominionLer 


The 
p= N Note the Moderate Prices 


Glass Company, a 
Limited, .... $3.00 per pair 
388 Carlaw Ave., ~ 914" to 10 3.50 per pair 
Toronto, Ontario. Over 10° 1.00 per pair 
I am enclosing Three \ iH your hardwas oy our garage man cannot 
send me a pair of Domin- ippiy yo yur ne aig: 1 
ionLenz for my cer C UP N coupon Men on your dealer s name, at d be sure 
j ) state name and date of car we send 
Make of car .. ...year.. \ right size Lenz 
\. Jeff Gl Co., Limited 
Street and Number 
Jefrerson ass Lo., Limite 
....Provinee 
Factory and Head Office TORONTO 
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he Home Way of Cold Pack Canning 


HIS year, as never before, every 
household in Canada should put 
up such a supply of canned foods 


as will prepare it for any emergency next 
winter. Many homes have made volun- 
tary attempts at saving the staple foods 
require 1 for export, but in the agvregate 
this saving has not accomplished what is 

1; it is safe to anticipate that we 


require 


will be on rations before the end of the 


year. With a restricted allowance of flour 
and meat and fat and sugar, the cellar 
cupboard of canned things fron the l 

mer season of plenty will be more prized 
than ever, but this is not the only guid- 
ing motive of the woman who cares. She 
knows that unless she starts a little ¢ 

ning campaign of her own, beginning 
when the earlest crop of the garde: 


ies into heavy bearing and continuing 
intil the season for the |: 
able things has ended, a lot of valuabl 
id will be wasted 
Practically 


“ut yth ny can be nne 
there 1s even a ilttie danger that once a 
woman becomes possessed of the « ning 


fever she will find herself canning turnips 
and onions and other thing 
kept just as well or better by storing 
and the searcity of containers makes it 
mportant that no food be put 
jars or cans if it can be kept as well by 
storing or drying. Even with thi 
tion there is a wide variety of things left 
to can. The young asparagus tips are 
becoming plentiful now; a ca 
gus with cream and toast will make a 
delightful lunch or supper 
spinach, beet-tops, Swiss cha 
can be canned to preserve all the natural 
fl 


Greens, 


avor and color in a degree t 
possible in the dried products, 
may not feel that we can afford jars for 
such quantities as we would 1|il 


“greens” which contain so little of real 


nutriment. It is worth remembering, 
however, that their tor and medicinal 
qualities are not easily replaced during 
the winter season. Carrots and beets car 


be stored well in sand, but the young ones 
thinned from the rows during the sun 
mer and canned retain thei 
flavor and are especially good in salads 
String beans are among t 

tical of vegetables for canning; green 
peas and corn might be classed with these 
if it were not that they are so excellent 
dried; and we should have quantities of 
tomatoes—a few canned whole for salads, 
but mostly crushed solidly into the Jars, 
to be used for stewing, and boiled down 
into a concentrated soup. 

With the season for fruit canning com 
ng closer, the rhubarb at its best and 
the strawberries ripening, the house 
keeper is harassed by two problems. She 
has no guarantee that she 
will be able to get sugar 
for preserving, and she 
does not know what facil- 
ties for drying may de 
velop before the fruit 
season is over. She may 
be guided a little in her 
planning by the fact that 
the earliest of the fruits, 
strawberries, contain too 
much water to dry well 
t is better to can these 
and trust to drying the 
later things, raspberries, 
peaches, plums, ete., if 
necessary; also the favor- 
ite old recipes for pre 


canned without sugar will keep. 


»mpotes will have 


put out of mind this year and only as 


wh sugar used as 1s necessary to 
weeter And if the household’s allow- 
ce of sugar runs out while there is still 
fruit to be saved, it is a comfort to know 
if ow 


we can can fruit and have it keep 


perfe Without sugar, taking a chance 

on getting enough to sweeten it when we 
re rea , to use it. 

rhere is nothing complicated about the 


process of canning but sometimes rather 
puzzling things happen. The housekeeper 
finds a jar perfectly sealed but mold has 
formed on the top of the fruit; she can’t 
ve how the mold got into the jar because 
t was air-tight The mold didn’t get 
nto the jar—it was there all the time like 
a dormant seed and the jar wasn’t heated 
hot enough or long enough to kill it, so 
mast! had the fruit to feed on, 
old plants began to grow. To prevent 
this, the jars, however, clean they may be, 
: ild be sterilized before they are filled; 
1 good way to do this is to put them on a 
ra or folded towell in a boiler, cover 
with water, bring the water to boiling 
point and boil five n inutes; the tops can 
be sterilized with the jars and the rub- 
} 


bers scalded well. Before sterilizing a 
tes » whether it can be made 
r-tight; by partly filling with water, plac 

er and top, shaking well and 
then turning upside down; there should be 
no leaking for the first few seconds. As 
lly find a jar with a flaw in 
eccount of which it can never 
tight even by using two rub- 

may save a lot of 


ona 


be made air- 


t 
bers, this precaution 


There is no doubt that fruit canned by the cold pack method or fruit 
Note the dates on the cards. done away from the heat of 


time and annoyance later. It is also im 
portant to use only fresh sound fruit or 
vegetables for canning. Those which are 
overripe are likely to harbor mold spores 
which ordinary boiling will not kill. 

Another process which has an import- 
ant part in preventing fruit and vege- 
tables spoiling in the cans is the blanch- 
ing and cold dipping. This merely means 
immersing the vegetables in boiling water 
for a few minutes, then removing and 
plunging them in and out of cold water 
Besides killing certain troublesome mold 
spores which straight boiling would not 
touch, this treatment gets rid of objec- 
tional acid or acrid flavors, and in the 
case of vegetable string beans, 
asparagus, etc., reduces their bulk and 
makes them pliable and easy to pack in 
the jar Ss. 

While ever y housekeeper, in view of the 
coming need, will want to materially in- 
crease her supply of canned foods this 
year, the work should not be made unduly 
tiresome. A housekeeper famous for her 
well-filled shelves of canned delicacies ac- 
complished much of this preserving as 
she cooked from day to day. When pre- 
paring vegetables or fruits for the day's 
meal, she cooked a little more than was 
needed and put this extra amount away 
in jars. Itis easy, for instance, when pre- 
paring tomatoes, to scald, peel and stew 
two quarts instead of one or three quarts 
instead of two, and when ready to serve, 
to dip the extra quantity into one or twe 
sterilized jars. In the same way, a jar 
or two of stewed fruit may be put up with 
very little trouble. Vegetables like corr 
and peas, however, which require a longer 
period of sterilization for canning than 
is necessary for ordinary cooking could 
not be safely canned in this way. 

There are just two general methods of 
canning—the “open kettle” method prac- 
tised since the time of our grandmothers 
and still used for making preserves and 
jams and for canning small quantities of 
fruit that does not break up easily, and 
the “cold pack” method by which the fruit 
or vegetables are packed into the jars 
before cooking, and cooked by setting the 
jars in boiling water, or in a steam-pres- 
sure cooker, or in the case of some fruits 
in a shallow pan of water in the oven 
This “cold pack” method has become more 
generally known since we began to give 
more attention to the canning of vege- 
tables which require a longer period of 
sterilization than fruit, but cold pack can- 
ning is not by any means a new thing. 
Mrs. Gilchrist, a Toronto woman, has still 
in her cellar jars of fruit that were can- 
ned by this method forty-three years ago. 
They are part of an exhibit of canned 
fruit for which j 


greens, 


Mrs. Gilchrist received 
a diploma at one of the old provincial ex- 
hibitions at Ottawa, and other fruit can- 
ned at the same time and opened last sum- 
mer proved that the delicate 
favor as well as the appear- 
ance had been preserved per- 
fectly. 

The cold pack method has 
also some other advantages 
in addition to making it pos- 
sible to can certain vege- 
tables which would not keep 
if simply cooked in an open 
kettle and sealed. In -the 
case of fruits the flavor and 
shape are better retained, 
and much of the work can be 
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7 } “ocrat« les and ‘ 
at a table on the porch or by an open win. 
dow, and the hot work can be reluced to q 


a, a minimum. An elaborate equipment which 
smost satisfac tory, especially where large 
> quantit es are to be canned, can be boug 

bought 


for the process but it is al lite con- 
venient to use a wash boil or large 
covered kettle. In either case a false bot- 
tom made of wire netting, strips of wood, 


or a Spec inl wire rack made for the pur- 
pose s iould be used. Whatevey vessel js 
used it should have a tightly fitting cover 


In canning fruits, scald and dip in cold 


water to loosen the skins and set the col- 


oring matter, peel, cut into pieces the de- 

a sired size or leave whole and pack closely 

nto clean jars. (For this method jars 
| oy lo not need to be previously te rilized as 


4 they receive the same sterilizing as the 
cooking). Fill the 
ars till they overflow with svr 


\ 
<< 1 
PN as eXpiained below and cooled enough 


that it will not crack the g “as5s, put on 


¥ Limited top aprit or with rew 


@ , rubbers and glass tops, anc nap up the 

{e) of Canada 24 | loosely. Set the jars on the rack, fill the 

2 ele Ey kettle or boiler with warm water to the 

tops of the jars and after the tter begins 

‘ ove! rn nad cor nue DO 

TORONTO MONTREAL é CO ya ) be 

po Royal Bank Bidg Transportation Bidg Nf) the length of ne given n the table be 

Factory—St. Catharines, Ontario. Vi Clow. Remove the jars, ip down the 


cond snap or screw tightly and invert to 
OKO) QA | coo Dor ot set the Jars on a coid surface 


Syrups for different fruits and berries 


FORD STREAMLINE HOOD 


one cup of water for strawberries ar 

' herris two cups of sugar to one-and-a 

yate? To! rs sweet plums Wet 

b t ries i 


75 Complete 
Only $]4° with Cap 


fruit fo n syruj 
WHY BUY A NEW CAR 
re nutes foy 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR pears i : veet ims, ras} 
er berrie nv truit 
611 King West - - TORONTO plu r for anv fruit where a riche 
! ‘ ‘ Of course rules 
ire for a yveneral The 
isekeeper can easily regulate t 

suit her i lal stundard 
\ ? ‘ yor ? f pre 
to nort the sugar re 
auired to t e cure of tl roe lant 
u riper need not 
! nt Si ne the tire it supply 
en we know that fruit canned without 

The most moderate ly priced, real power boat offered . } . ‘ ’ 


sugar W Keep just as well as when sugal 

9 to-day. It is thoroughly safe, simple to run, and com used. TI niv differ n the process 
bines speed with durability. “Miss Koka s of the ¢ 4 | | water instead 
‘ ( mning ole Wite Insveau 


$225 “sr Speed Marine Engine. Write to- T i syrup over t! fruit the oh 
” a ay fo catalogue of Laun, hes, Rowboat may some obrection to thie 
MISS KOKA Sailboat ye ssories and Canoes. It is method with the larve, thick-fleshed fruits 
5 U N C H TORONTO free! . “White for Catalogue To-Day. on the ground that unle igar is added 
luring the lone cookine the sweetness Will 
A Walter Dean Canoe & Boat Co., Limited, Toronto. 


| not penetrate the fruit his objection 


would not hold with berries and the 
ae smaller fruits: and a minute or two of 


Western Assurance Go. 
Incorporated A.D., 1851 
Assets over $5,000,000.00 


Fire, Marine and Explosion Insurance 


Head Offices: TORONTO & 
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cooking with sugar when the fruit 1s 


| ope ned for use gives very vood resu.ts 
even with the omc fruit 

In select ny vegetables for can ning use 

only the fre if possible they should 

Alumi um ste, Intwen teat | be canned the same day they are picked. 

\ Fre The different varieties require slightly 

Vol-Peek Co.,F.0 Box 2024 Montreal different preparation, though the method 

- of canning does not vary. The greens, 


spinae h, beet tops, Swiss chard and aspar- 


identify you 


aS 
@ 
Sz 
A Particularly Desirable Greenhouse Layout 
It is particularly desirable because design and a gement com na 
ttractiveness and economy resultfulness Phe itement is abundantly t 
n 1 18 ‘iva , \ 
SA 
D) WAV AY 
ONS) 
NOK 
Bae are of different density, or require differ- 
Seto ent proportions of sugar. A good stan- 
1 f t fo. er the 
4 
4 
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in be 
jars 


ifvus, afte) b ing’ sort d ly 
bd Wi, Za IAMONDS Credit f \ y minutes, or tied in a cheese 


: cloth square and put into boiling water —h V y 
Terms: $1-$2-$3 Weekly for the same length of time, then plunged | a e Ou 


large 

ught We trust any est into cold water and packed tightly in jars. | | 

con- Ger To each quart add a teaspoonful of salt, 

irgey Jacobs Bros., | ne fill the irs to overflowing with boiling received our 
- bot- Dept. A. 15 Toronto Arcade, Toronto, Ont. | water, place rubbers and glass tops in 

vood, position, screw on the rings lightly and 

pur- place the jars on the rack in the boiler CO Y O 

se] is of warm water, having the water come } P 

over . right to the tops of the jars. After the 

cold water comes to a boil keen it boiling for 9 

2 col- an hour and a half. Remove the jars, rs Knox Ss : 
e de- screw the tops down tightly and invert , 

osely to cool. The root and tuber vegetables, e 

jars like carrots and beets, should be cooked Wa t 

ed as n boiling water until the skins will slip | ime 


s the ® off, plunged into cold water, peeled, 


kee in jar ‘to each quart book on 
ough ster] 


zed for one and one half hours as 
explained above. A quarter cup of “ 
p the ? Vinegar added to each quart jar of beets FE d 
\ MONTREAL he ps to preserve the color. String beans | OO 
ll the . should be blanched for ten minutes before 
O the Canada $ Finest Hotel pic king in the jai s. Two tablespoons of 


gins added ar iar hal 
egins For reservations apply to vinegar added to each quart jar he ip to oO O f 
Ino | 


. keep the beans firm as well as to preserve 
thy FRANK S. QUICK, Manager 


the color. Tomatoes may be stewed in a 

1 the preserving kettle, filled into jars and 

ert to sealed, but if they are to be kept whole 5 bw little book contains 138 pract 

rface NEWBINGHAM for salads the cold pack method 1s the ! cal recipes for d s toods ke 
° better one. Select rather small tomatoes, the one given below, most of then 


rries Cor. Ith & Market Streets scald, dip in cold water and skin. Pack made t ‘‘left-overs’’ of meat 


iffer European carefully and fill jars with boiling water, tables and fruits that a 
stan- Plan adding the usual teaspoonful of salt to of them approved by t 
sugar © each quart jar or unless you want to use tthe food conservation move 
Sal them for exhibition purposes fill the jars 
nd-a with stewed tomato or strained tomato ; ; F x, ! 
ums; juice to be used for soup when the 
ns of tomatoes are removed. A concentrated 
sweet tomato soup mixture may be made by cut se 
and ting up a few onions, parsley and cloves 
syruy ‘ na kettle of tomatoes, cooking slowly Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., In 
r the ’ Better Than Ever for about three quarters of an hour, rub I) C, 18 St. Paul St. W., M 8 
syruy Thoroughly Modernized through a collander, season with salt, | 
half Remodeled and Equipped pepper and sugar, return to the kettle, K A @ ) X | 
art NEW MANAGEMENT bring to a boil and seal in jars. Corn 
s for should be blanched on the cob for fifteen 


ROOF GARDEN 


In connection 
Special Breakfasts 


minutes to set the milk, plunged into cold SPARKLING 


water, cut from the cob and packed solid- G E LAT I N 
ly into jars with a teaspoonful of salt and 


her With Bath, $2.00 and up. sired. overiize in 
roo KIMBLE, Mgr hours, or for one hour on each of three 
The FRANK ; SucCeSS1Ve days. The blanching and cold | 


dipping is supposed to make this inter- | 


Gua mittent sterilization unnecessary but it 


pre s safer for corn and peas. A certain 


r re- little organism which is very difficult to Fissit Jelly 
sant kill often infests these vegetables, going 
1 not to a spore stage in which form boiling ert. Heat fruit juices, pid a tn 
ipply loes not affect it in the least. It cannot 
n+ it tay in this spore form longer than three 
-_ days at a time, however, so if the boiling 
=. s does not catch it on one of two successive 
weess 
tead days it is sure to get it on the third. In 
jars. carrying out this intermittent sterilization 
this cook the vegetable in the can for an hour 
ruits and seal as usual; the next day loosen the KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
idded ring or clamp but do not disturb the glass HIDES LARGE JOINTS 
SW = § top, put into the boiler and cook for an- 7 ? = 
ction other hour; repeat on the third day. FOR | lio | 
he 1 MEN D 
the Where a steam-pressure cooker is used ~s ae 
o of this precaution is not necessary. Corn WOMEN TRIAL 
it 1S re] \ 
; and green peas can be kept so well by dry- 
fi ing in the oven, that if fuel is not too | cJIsc Di 
ise costly an item and where a coal or wood | 4 ‘ ROTECTOR 
er ce id ‘xtra fire would be re Affords instant relief for bunions and large 
ould range 1S used no extra nNre would be re- joints, hides irregularities of foot form. Wert 
ked. quired—drying has much to recommend in any shoe; no larger size required. Over one- 
le it in that it saves the trouble o , ioe half million in use Ask your shoe dealer or 
htiy e of canning druggist. Write to-day for special free trial 
hod and the cost of containers. To prepare | offer. No pay if no relief, State size of shoes 
ens, ‘ corn for drying, boil it on the eob for and if for rizht or left foot ; : 
ar . THE FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO., 
yar fifteen minutes, then cut it off the cob, dry First National Bank Building, Dept. 54, 
i the oven and put away in cotton bags. | Milwaukee, Wis. 
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This Is What 


Rayntite 
Top Material 


Motor 
Quality 


REG & PAT OFF 


Means To Your Car 


T means that your ear is upholstered and topped with 

the standardized upholstery and top material that has 
been adopted as the highest in quality, appearance, and 
durability by the leading manufacturers. 


It means that you receive full value for every dollar you 
invest. Motor Quality is handsome, durable and as ele- 
gant as real grain leather. Motor Quality is guaranteed 
superior to coated splits, and “so-called genuine leather” 
in every particular. 


R AYNTITE Top Material, in single or double texture, insures you a dry 
car in all weather. Rayntite is handsome, durable, and adds dignity to 
the appearance of your car. Rayntite will not fade, warp or fray. It is 
sincerely guaranteed waterproof for one year’s service, but made to last 
the life of your car. 


Ask your dealer to supply you with 
this standardized upholstery and top- 
ping when buying a car. 


Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid for home 
upholstery purposes is excelled only by 
the highest quality grain leather. On 


How Many Hides 


sale at leading shops. | 

Du Pont Fabrikoid Company || 

Made in Canada TORONTO, ONTARIO | 

| 


See Big 
Make Travel Pay!} 


From Easy-Running, Well Ventilated Trains, 
Where Service Counts. 

BY A HUNDRED THOUSAND SQUARE MILES 

OF MAGNIFICENT COUNTRY, FOREST AND 

STREAM, PRAIRIE AND MOUNTAIN—RICH IN 

AGRICULTURE, TIMBER, MINERALS, CLIMATE | 

AND COMMERCE— 
And through British Columbia by a solid, well-constructed line 
atong the lowest grade and among the mightiest mountain peaks 
in America—Jasper and Mt. Robson National Parks, the Yel- 
lfowhead Pass, the Cariboo Country, and for hundreds of miles 
through the famous North Thompson, Thompson, and Fraser 
River Valleys to Vancouver and the Pacific. 

Lowest rates, through tickets and reservations everywhere—descrip- 

tive literature, time tables—any CC, N. R, Agent, or write General 

Passenger Department 


MONTREAL, Que.; TORONTO, Ont., or WINNIPEG, Man. | 
| 


An ear or two left from any mea! 
be saved in this way. 
rIME-TABLE FOR COLD-PACKED METH!) 
Time of Cooking 
Hot W 
Blanch Bat} 
or Seald Outt 


Minutes 


Food Cost in France 


But the Frugal French Still Manage 
Live We ll 


oma E is beginning to fe the 5 
war in regard to food, althougt 
w nt es 


egare 0 

ant do not yet ex Th WW 
Gazett te of cond er 

1 follow 

“France is entering on a new stage 
ever-changing food problem; and 
restrictions which have been imposed have 
effec of lopp ng off all the littl 
superfluities which French people enjoy r} 
death-kne ( pastric 1 b 
kinds has at last been ru I 
fought hard for existencs Wher 
flour was forbidden for their manufact 
discovered ingenious substitut 
potato-flour, and nes ma I 
fried potatoes now il 
doomed, along with ices, preserved fruit 
all that made the ‘five-o’clock’ possible Milk 
can not be served in any public place 
nine o'¢ k in the morning 

“As for bonbons of all kind ind 
lates, they, too, are banned. The fiat is final 
and flat Sandwiches are a th g the 


One can only eat between certain fixed hours 


eleven o'clock to 2.30 for dejeuner, 


after 6.30 for dinner 


“Moreover, in the restaurants butter and 


cream and soft cheeses may not be served 
The menu is limited to four dishes 


circumstances The amount of bread 
may be consumed at a meal is 100 grams 1 
nce ) 

At present it is not true to y that France 

nN stra The prices of fo j 
I VY are it le t doub ot pr ir 
( and ir m Case thr ind I 
five times as high. But if one has the 

Is easy to find the goods, Meat, for 
tance, is dearer than in England, but 

sO more plentiful. For 72 cents a pound one 
can have a good cut of beef; veal runs dearer 

perhaps 16 to 18 cents a pound more; 1 
mutton is a few pence cheaper 

“A rabbit can not be obtained for less than 

} ti 


lollar, while a chicken at the cheapes } 
$2.25. Fish is very searce. A herring which 
would be sold at a sou three years ago is now 
S cents or more; while cod sells at 60 cents a 
pound. 

“Vegetables are correspondingly dear. New 
potatoes fetch 12 cents a pound and old pota- 
toes 4 to 5 cents. A cauliflower can be bought 
for a frane. 


| 
DUPONT 
: Beet Gree 10 ‘ 
Corr 
| Currant 
Grape 
Gooseberric 
Pe 
10 
Sau 
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Model 90---Everything For 


Complete Satisfaction 


First for consideration, if not 
first In importance, is the A ppear- 
mee of vour ear 

Model 90 
desired, with 
design, correct. color <cheme ind 
exquisite finish. 


leaves nothing to be 
its big-car stvlish 


It is the powerful, sweet-running 
motor and efficient 1’ rformance 
of this easv-to-handle Model 90 
that. more than anything else, is 
responsithie for its) great popu- 
larity, 

The longer vou 
greater grows the 
combort 


necessitv. for 


This is why the Comfort of the 
Model 90 is best appreciated 
veteran motorists, 


Model 90 has wide, extra cush- 
ioned seats, deep upholstery, spa- 
clous interior, ample leg room, 
cantilever springs. and large tires, 
non-skid rear. 


Those who have owned Cars for 
vears will tell vou nothing is 
more important than the Service 
the company behind the ear is able 
and willing to render. 


The fifth essential that must be 
satisfactory is Price. Perhaps this 


Willys-Overland, Limited 


should be listed first, but price is 
only an advantage if the other 
four essentials are properly pro- 
vided, 


Be COUSC Mod: Gi) 
ete ly ( ive the 
/ "og 


ance, perjormancee 


does com- 
desired appear- 
comfort and 
N¢ rvice, its mode st price make s it 
even more of a remarkahle har- 
gan, 


Order vour Model 90 now, 
Five points of Overland Superiority: 


Appearance, rformance 
Comfort, Service and Prices 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Wagons 


Head Office and Works, West Toronto, Ontario. 
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“WILLOW 
THE WISP” 


By 
Archie P. McKishnie 


Only a writer with Mr. McKishnie’s 
power to dissect humanity and 
ability to link graphic narrative 
with fitting environment could have 
succeeded in giving us a story so 
vital, so full of heart-interest, so 
wonderful in word-coloring. 


When you fight with the hero of 
the story to win back that which 
he has lost, battle with him to hold 
what he has won, share with him 
his love for the forest solitudes 
which have rebuilt him morally and 
physically, you will be given a new 
understanding of the open spaces. 


The Most Notable Novel 
of the Year 


“Willow the Wisp,” is a big 
story in every way. To “the 
Boy in France” it will carry 
a breath of the forest lands 
of his own beloved country. 


Order your copy of ‘‘Willow the 
Wisp”’ ear'y 


$1.35 


Remember how you used to 
like to read about Cinder- 
ella, the poor maiden who 
married the prince? 


ELEANOR H. PORTER, the 
woman who made millions of read- 
ers happy with her tales of “Polly- 
anna” and “Just David,” has writ- 
ten a grown-up Cinderella story 
that you will enjoy now as much as 
you did the old one then. Just ask 
your bookseller for 


OH MONEY! 
MONEY! 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


the romance of a New England 
Cinderella and a Western million- 
aire. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


Sold by all Bookstores. 
Published by 


THOMAS ALLEN 


TORONTO 
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The Best Selling Book 


\ RS. PORTER'S latest book, “Oh, 
4 Money! Money!” (Thomas Allen) 
heads the list of this month’s sales. It is 


a happy, human story showing how the 
sudden advent of wealth may not prove an 
altogether unmixed blessing. To those 
of us who have never had a_ hundred 
thousand dollars thrown at us, as it were, 
it is distinctly consoling to know from 
what a peck of trouble we have thereby 
been saved. On the other hand should the 
pleasant burden ever come our way “Poor 
Maggie” has given us excellent 
pointers as to how best to use it. 
Stanley Fulton, millionaire and 
bachelor, desirous of finding a suitable 
heir to his millions, disguises himself as 
plain John Smith and as such introduces 
himself to some distant relatives. Short 
ly after this they each receive a gift of a 
hundred thousand dollars purporting to 
come from their unknown cousin, Stanley 
Fulton. Meanwhile John Smith has 
ample opportunity for watching the effect 
of his gift which in some cases proves 
almost disastrous How the situation 
eventually rights itself and how John ac- 
quires much valuable experience and a 
charming wife I leave Mrs. Porter to tell 
you in her own words. “Oh, Money! 
Money!” is a story of the acquisition of 
unexpected wealth and it holds a moral. 


some 


Record of New Books 


The O. Douglas. (Hodder & 
Stoughton Ltd., Toronto. $1.25). 
This is a story of Scottish life in Glas- 
gow and on the Border and shows the ef 
fect of the impact of war upon a peaceful 
society. 
The Boardman Family. Mr. S. Watts. 
(The MacMillan Co., Toronto. $1.50) 
The story of a girl brought up in the 
observance of the strictest traditions of 
gentility, but whose work and art and 
native common sense change her into a 
humane and democratic person. 
The High Romance. Michael Williams. 
(The MacMillan Co., Toronto. $1.60). 
An unusual story taking the author the 
length and breadth of the country and 
bringing him into contact with many in- 


teresting people and strange scenes. 


Seatons. 


Lost Naval Papers. Bennet Copplestone, 
(Thomas Allen, Toronto. $1.50). 

A series of exciting stories which re 
veal the English Secret Service as it 
really is—silent, unsleeping, and supreme 
ly competent. 

The House of Whis pe rs. William John 

ston. (Thomas Allen, Toronto. 31.40). 

An up-to-date mystery story with an 
original plot laid in novel surrouw 

The Statue in the Wood. Richard Pryce. 

(Thomas Allen, Toronto. $1.50). 

The story of a wealthy young widow 
who falls in love with the competent young 
overseer who manages her estate. Thi 
romance, which ends happily, has for its 
setting Engiand in the 70’s, thus avoiding 
even the shadow of the great war. 

The Sheviff’s Son. Wm. 

Raine. (Thomas Allen, 
$1.50). 


lings. 


McLeod 
Toronto. 


The theme of this story is the prot 
of the man who is physically a cowa? 
forced to face great and imminent dan; 
The how he finally cor 
botn himself and his enemies and wi) 
love of the charming heroine. 


1) 
story tells 


The Book of A rtemas, { W 
Briggs, Toronto. T5e). 


Mystery still attaches to the 
of this book which was b! 


mousiy and is reported to have 


Stealthy Terror. John Ferguso 
indy, Toronto. S1.40) 

A tale of grim intrigue and citir 

dventure with the German Secret Se 


The Be lig ple Anne Warw CK is 
B. Gundy, Toronto. $1.50) 

The travel romance of a girl who is 
tired of her “Main Street Town” in the 
American West and leaves it to minvle ir 
a whirl of royalty and diplomatic spler 
in the Asiatic East. 


The Man Who Lost Himself. Hh. Db 
Vere Stacpoole. (S. B. 
Toronto. $1.40). 

How Victor Jones of Philadelphia sud- 
denly tinds himself enrolled amongst the 
peers of England is told with the origin 
ulity and whimsicality characteristic of 
\iv. Stacpoole. 

the Wisp. 

(Thomas Al] 

\ vividly told story of the woods of the 
Canadian North and of a young man whi 
comes to them from the city, wre 
mind and body, and by wholesome out-doo: 
life and adventure regains his health and 
hopefulness makes his fortune At 


exciting story langer, romance 


Archie P. 


en, Toronto. 


McKishnie 


$1.50.) 


Ked 


and 
including dan 
and a happy ending. 

The Making of George Groton. Bruce 
Barton. (The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd 
Toronto. $1.40). 

Tells how George Groton, the country 
lad, came to New York, where he eventu 
ally climbed the iadder of success, and by 
learning his lesson found his real self and 
his real life partner. 

The Amazing Interlude. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. (McClelland, Goodchild & 
Stewart, Ltd., Toronto. $1.40). 

A stirring story of an American git 
who made her way to Belgium where she 
set up a House of Aid just behind the 
lines. It tells of a little house of mercy. 
of a girl with a dauntless spirit and of 
two men who love her. 


Neith Lu ice te - Robt. H. Hood. (Me 
Clelland, Goodchild, & Stewart, Ltd.. 
Toronto. $1.35). 

A romance of British Columbia, by 

new Canadian writer of promise. 

The Apple Tree Girl. George Wi sion. 
(McClelland, Goodchild, & Stewart, 
Toronto. $1.00). 

Tells how Charlotte Marlin ec: 

career out of practically nothi 


bright tale in which pluck and originality 
winning cards. 


prove the 
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x 
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a 
tuthors! 
} 
England laughing. 
Vaitland of Castle Rough. J. A. 
la nd o astle Rough. J. rase) 
ey (William Briggs, Toronto. $1.27 
A thrilling romance of Scotland ar 
oka France in the vear of the Arn 
ad 
\ 
& 
or 
a 
_ 
7 
rs 
id 


| “It Wears Well”’ 


How much satisfaction do 
you get from a newspaper ? 


Do you put it down with 
a confident feeling you have 
learned the exact facts of the 
principal recent occurrences 
; that have taken place 
| throughout the world ? 


Do you find therein infor- 
mation of sufficient interest 
tO warrant passing your 
newspaper along or cause 
you to save it to read again? | 

Do its statements speak 
with authority ? 


[he readers of The Christian 


Science Monitor can answer these 
jueries in the affhir tive because 
this great international daily WS- 


paper has its Own reporters 


the world gatherir 


laily events, whict 


contaminated by 


ion or biased conclusion 


} 


The Christian Science Monitor. 


3cac Opy,1son general Sale 


out the world at news stands, hotels 


and Christian Science reading 
rooms. Amtonthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world f 
75c, a sample copy on request 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
KOSTON S 


= 
—— 


Accept This Book 


with Our Compliments 
If you plan to visit Buffalo we believe 
you will appreciate this guide to vari- 
ous points of interest, including 
Niagara Falls. May we send it to 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 
ning directions 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
C. A. Miner 


Maeaging Director 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


Wa Books 


First Call. Arthur Guy Empey (Wm. 
Briggs, Toronto. $1.50). 
This book supplements “Over the Top,” 
vith mucn additional information on the 
ne supjects 


Yanke int the 
Derby Holmes, 


ronto, 


Trenches Corporal] 


(Wm. Briggs, To- 


A book depicting not only the horrors 


of war, but the lighter side of it as well. 

L Flying Fighter. Above the Lines in 

France. E. M. Roberts, Lieut. R. F. 

(., formerly of the Tenth Canadian 

Battalion. «(The Musson Book Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. $1.50.) 

A thrilling story of the author’s per 


s, Including many hair 


all. J. E. Hodder Williams. 


Jacl 
odder & Stoughton Ltd. Toronto. 


CH 


50e.) 
The life story of John Travers Corn- 
well, V.C., the famous “Boy Ist Class” of 


Battle of Jutland. 

War and eF iture. The Rt. Hon. Sit 
Robert Borden. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton Ltd., Toronto. $1.00.) 

A narrative compiled from speeches 

( t various periods of the war, in 
Canada, the United States and Great Bri- 


ith an introductory 


: 1 letter by Sir 
Robert Bord n to the compiler, Percy 


Over Periscope Pond. Letters from 

November, 
1917. Esther Sayles Root and Mar- 
jorie Crocker. (Thomas Allen, To- 
oronto. $1.50.) 

A collection of letters written only for 
the eye of the family and revealing the 
brave spirit of the young American 
woman of to-day. 


Captured. Lieut. J. Harvey Douglas, 
ith C.M.R.  (MeClelland, Goodchild 
& Stewart, Ltd., Toronto. $1.40.) 

A valuable account of what our “Miss- 
ing” soldiers face—the life led by Cana- 
dian soldier prisoners in the hands of the 
Huns. 

Front Lines. Boyd Cable. (Me- 
Clelland, Goodchild & Stewart, To- 
ronto. $1.50.) 

Stories dealing with the various 
branches of the Service and giving vivid 
mopressions of front-line figh*tiny, en- 
livened with those flashes of humor 
characteristic of the British soldier. 

A Minstrel in France. Harry Lauder. 
(McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart. 
Ltd., Toronto. $2.00). 

This book reveals the lighter as well as 
the tragic side of the war as seen through 
the eves of this well known artist who has 
given his son to his country’s cause. 

Fuce to Face With the Kaiser. Am- 
bassador James W. Gerard, Me 
Clelland, Goodchild & Stewart, Ltd.. 
Toronto. $2.00). 

A book dealing with the German Secret 
Service propse’anda in America and other 
threaten allied successes, 
Deyn Albert N. iar pew. 
(The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

$1.50.) 

The war career of Gunner Depew, a 
Sailor of the Legion, who fought in 
Klanders and Gallipoli, was captured by 
the raider Moewe and finally snent three 


grim months in German prison camps. 


Gi 


“The Trinmph of Organization.” A. 
Travers-Lorgstroem. (J. M. Dent & 
Son, Toronto. 30c.) 


This work shows how the world must, 


cope with the economic problems of After- 
the-War. 


D? you wonder if he will come back th 

same, good true man that went aw ry? 
“Out there’ he is going to miss the refin 
ing influence of his women folk. New 
temptations will confront him —and new 
dangers. 


You can make sure that these tempta- 
tions will not be demoralizing —that sex 
will be a safeguard and not his undoing, 
by sending him 


Personal Help for Men 
By Prof. Thomas W. Shannon 


This book will keep fresh in his mind memories 
of home— memories you want him to have— it will 
give him big thoughts—-clean thoughts—and help 
to keep him morally and physically well. In this 
wonderful book, Prof. Shannon, who has spent a 
lifetime in the study of sex and all its complicated 
problems, has lifted sex out of the mire and made 
it beautiful—and clean. 

“Personal Help for Men” is not preachy—it is 
a series of heart to heart talks between a man and 
men. Send your soldier this book—he needs it— 
you want him to have it. 


Send $1.35 for ‘Personal Help for Men”, cloth 
bound— Morocco Grain, $1.90. 15 cents addition- 
al for postage. If you do not see that it will be 
pricelessly helpful to him, return it to us and we 
will send back your money. At least allow us to 
send you illustrated Table of Contents—free on 
request. 

SHANNON’S SEX SERIES 
Personal Help for the Personal Help for 
Married Young Women 
Personal Helpfor Parents Personal Help for Boys 
Personal Help for Men Personal Helpfor Girls 

Any volume of the set; Cloth bound, $1.35 net; 
Morocco Grain, $1.90 net; 15 cents additional for 
postage. 


THE S. A. MULLIKIN CO. 


Department 906 Marietta, Ohio 
“You will never be disappointed ina Mullikin Book’’ 


ROBINSON REMINDER 
Each Memo Separate 


tear out when attended to 


bveryt x rew i 
With each Reminger is en extra filler , 
in x 7in 
fla Bla $ 
! 
G M 
La t t a! 
wi and 
Extra Fillers 
i pe z 


If not at your stationer’s, order from us, preferably by moses 
order, Stationers writ 


Robinsor Mfg. Co., 98 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 
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interest in surroundings is shown 


{Encourage in your child an instinct for 
the beautiful and the good © The 


Standard Silver Go 


manufactures beautiful and good 
Gableware for Childrens use 


No. 710. 
Satin finish. Satin 


No. 24—Child’s Cup 
Satin finish and gold lined. No. 7 08 Child's Cup 
Bright finish and gold ned 


Grecian Child's Set Burnished finish, gold lined 


No. 21—Child’s Cup. 
Bright cut finish. Bright finish 


sh, in satin lined case 


supplies all the Leading Jewelers Eames 


Hann 
Mention MacLean’s Magazine—It will id: ntify you 
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Serviette Rings 
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Four forms of 


Williams’ 


Shaving Soaps 


Holder 


Stick 


SHAVING 
Liquid 


Cre m7 


Top 


Stick 


PAT@ENQ@TED 
The J.B WILLIAMS COMPANY Holder 
Dept A Glastonbury, Conn 
Rose 


Williams Williams’ Shaving Soap is as much at home in camp or at the front 

Talc Powde: . 

pa ied as itis ina bath-room. The water need not be hot, your brush 
5 need not be a tine badger, to coax Williams Shaving Soap into a 


lather. Like a soldier, it fits ans kind of life, and deliver 
its full quota of rich, creamy, lasting lather, even under difficult 


shaving conditions. Pass this war comfort along to your soldier: 


It is one of the few luxuries the Government permits 


The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Canadian Depot, 655 Drolet St., Montreal 
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